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O rganisations are an integral part of our life. All of us arc bom m or« 
ganisations, mature up in them and finally win our daily bread through 
worl^g in them, All the activities of any enierprise are Initiated and determirwi 
by the persons who make up that insiltuiion. Every mpeci of m iMtelitm is 
determined by (he compeience, motivation, satisfaction and grmwl effeedvew 
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For achieving effective functioning, an organisalion should establish modcf- 
ately high goals, work through highly motivated and saUsBedhunutn forw and be 
flexible and adaptable to its changing environment Organisational effectiveness 
cannot be measured on a single evaluative dimension. In fact, it can be evaluated 
on the basis of multi-dimcnsional relauonships of various components of an 
organisation. Campbell has formed as many as thirty criteria for measuring effec¬ 
tiveness Orgamsational acuvities are numerous and encompass CTviremment, 
internal operational aspect and behavioural dynamics of the pcqile working in it 
The selection of evaluative criteria depends upon the nature of an organisation. 

Like any other organisation, university ia run by human force. University can 
be describ^as a humanistically-oriented, complex, corporate organisation, with 
varied functions to perform. According to Singhal (1975), universities and col¬ 
leges are complex but important 'social organisations reflecting a stable institu¬ 
tional history and internal consciousness, lliese organisations face the same type 
of problems as are faced by other complex organisations relating to their gover¬ 
nance, plannmg, fmancial, management, leadership, inier-per»)nal and group 
relationships, unionization and ecology, etc. 

Lakshmi, Roy and Yadav (1988) pointed out the dynamic quality required in 
both dimensions of management process, namely decision-making and informa¬ 
tion flow, within and across such varied substructures of a university. Effective 
management lies in the extent to which ‘diffused authority’ is mobilised actively 
and channelised, through generating participalcay interaction between the aca¬ 
demic 'authority' and ‘formalised’ official leadership roles in 'decision-making*. 
In other words, the issue for management is to maintain the stnicUiral cffccti vettess 
through the dichotomous foci of ‘decentralised responsibility’ and ‘centralised 
control'. ‘Leadership’ to educational personnel has certain unique demands. 'Ef¬ 
fective leadership' not necessarily lies in how meticulously a manager insists on 
adhering to leguladon but also in the meaningful and discerning iiuerpretatioii he 
makes of the regulation which permits certain ladUide for the personnel to Operate 
freely and flexibly. 

Review of Literature 

The research on organisational effectiveness in a univerdty has been sketchy 
and rather diffused, It was Chester Barnard (1948) who poinied out that to be 
effective, an organisation must perstade the individual member so that his p®- 
sonal interests ate in accordance iUi, and will be furthered by, the invests and 
objectives of the employing organisation. Paraons (1956), McOtegor (1960), 
Blake and Mouton (1964), Caplow (1964), HiU (1969), March (1980) and 
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Naprtjan (1 S>S6) him cwphMiiad the mwgiatiart 0f pemml @m1s with ih«e of 
tbcarganiMricwi, 

Auitacie of the mt^bws iovalved at U«t wgaowiikm ii «n impormrtt aspect for 
deiefmiflirtg elfecmeoeta of the oaiant^tsi. Uarert (IMT). Dtmnette 
Pome and Ste« (1973), Ahoja (1979). Daly {1981} arwi (1986) haw 

dcali with the iotiarmi sate of an oeganisation. Kiwi (1971), Lawler (1982), md 
Devadta (1984), tinted ti%h mvotvefflcm with high orgarttsatioriti elTecU veness. 
Mottvwkm wat ti^m np by Knopp and O. Reilly (1978), Much (19^, 
La wlcr (1982), KiKtower (1985) «d Taytof (1987), Effect of p©t»iml chanam* 
iadca'M petoipiiMi of effecdveim wm studied by Payne md Pugh (1976) and 
Khsernaim (1984). Pesearefam Ute Buna and Stanecr (1961), C^low (1964). 
Frtedknder and Pickle (1968), Campbell (1973), Gibson, Ivancevich and 
Donnelly (1976), Knopp and O. Reilly (1978). and McCoy (1987) have taken tqj 
satisfaction as one d' the measures. 

Ukcft (1961), Argyiis (1972) and others believed that a decentralised, partici¬ 
pative fonn of organisation is most conducive to effcctivraiess. Singh (1971) and 
Khan (1971) have advocated decentralisation and delegation of powers in univer¬ 
sity adminlsiraticm. Stratum and Schwartz (1970), centralisation which is consid¬ 
er^ conducive to organisalional effectiveness in other organisations is treated as 
retarder of creativity in universiiy. 

Mamigerial quality, acomUng to Lawler (1982), (knoll and Gillen (1985), tte 
more impact in organic organisations. Knqip and O. Reilly (1978), Wheiien and 
Cameron (1984), McCoy (1987), and Lakshmi, Roy and Yadav (1988) held the 
view that supportive leade^p increased organisational effectiveness. 

OBJECmVBS 

The study strived to achieve the foUowing objectives: 

1. To stiKly the level of organisational effectiveness as perceived by manag¬ 
ers of dlffer»it age-groups, experience and education levels. 

2. To compare the effectivenes level as perceived by managers of Katdcmic 
and non-acactemic background. 

3. To examine the impact of education on the degree of effeciiveiwss as 
porcelved by academic and non-academic managers. 

Rbsbarch MQbthod 

In ordier m rralte te objectives of te tedy, priijiary data wwe colfaKded ffom 
50 managm of a university. Urtiveniity manages was a pmof) who was involved 
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m decision-making, supervision, planning, controlling, organising and communi¬ 
cation functions in either of the academic or non-academic areas of onivermty 
admmistration. This was a census study including Vice-Chancellor, Registrar, 
Deans, Chaiip^sons, Deputy Registrars, Assistant Registrars, Executive Engi¬ 
neers and Assistant Engineers. 

The data were collected through a questionnaiire especially dk^igmi (o suit ll^ 
requirements of university functioning. It included i^ven dimensions of effective¬ 
ness, namely, adaptability and flexibilil^, satisfaction and morale, communicAikm, 
decentralisation and accountability, leadership, control and performance. These 
dimensions were identified on (he basis of review of lileraiure and discussions held 
with experts. Five-point Likert Scale was utilised for collecting re^wnses on 
different elements of each dimension of effectiveness. In all, 39 elements were 
included under seven dimensions of effectiveness. 

The scores on each dimension carried their reflective value and each dimen¬ 
sion independently yielded a score ranging from 3 to 60, By assigning proportion¬ 
ate weightage to each dimension, equalisation factor was achieved. The overaU 
effectiveness was determined by an algebraic summation of various dimensiem 
scores. These values varied from 39 to 195. The questionnaire was tested for its 
validity and reliability on a group of university manageis. 

The data were analysed for different variables in terms of means and standard 
deviation. To facilitate comparison, the data were initially classified into required 
groups. To test the level of significance, t-lest was carried out The first order 
correlation was carried out to find out the pattern of inter-cmrelaiion of various 
effectiveness dimensions with the personal characterisdes of academic and non- 
academic managers, and the level of significance was also tested. 

findings 

The findings of the study presented below are based on Tables 1 and 2. 

1. The differences of mean scores in case of both highly qualified and low 
qualified managers, on adaptability and flexibility, communication, decentralisa¬ 
tion and accountability elements of effeedveness and total effectiveness were 
found to be significant at .01 level of significance. Mean differences of leadership 
and performance factors were found to be significant at .05 level. And lacumt 
which did not show significant mean differences were satisfaction and mmale, and 
control. Mean values of post-graduate and below group were more than those of 
the highly qualified group. 

This led to the conclusion that not much difference in opinion was.ritiserved in 
the sadsfacdon and morale of the highly qualified group and the other group. 
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Perception on control factw was also not different Greater variations of views 
occurred in case of adaptability and flexibility, communication, ieadership, 
decentralisation and accountability, performance and total effectiveness. Manag¬ 
ers with lower qualifications tended to give more wcightage to these factors than 
the highly qualified group. Comparatively they perceived greater adaptability, 
communication, leadership, dccentralisaiion, performance and effectiveness in the 
organisation. 

2. Generally, age factor is considered as an important aspect which taicounts for 
difference in perceptions of the managers. Here, in this study, it was observed that 
differences in age did not account for different perceptions. Mean differences 
between the two groups were not significant. However, it was observed that mean 
score of adaptability and flexibility, and satisfaction and morale dimensions 
showed greater value for above 50 years age-group. Whereas, communication, 
leadership, decentralisation and accountability, control, performance and total 
effectiveness mean values were greater for below 50 years age-group. 

Both below 50 years age-group and above 50 years age-group did not differ 
significantly on the views regarding perception of selected effectiveness dimen¬ 
sions and overall effectiveness. Mean values of above 50 years age-group showed 
that they held more positive views on the satisfaction and adaptability concept. 
Elder the age-group, the greater was the complacency and the lesser was Ihe desire 
for conflict and confrontation. Younger managens perceived greater, communiaF- 
lion, decentralisation and accountability, performance, control, leadership and 
overall effectiveness. 

3. It has been attempted to identify whether the academic or non-wademic 
background of an individual affects his prscceptlon towards the organisation or not 
The total mean score on organisational effectiveness in terms of background did 
not differ significantly. But on the basis of distinction between the academician 
and non-academician, certain individual factors were found to be significard. The 
mean differences of the dimensbns which wre found to be slgniflcsatt were 
adaptability and flexibility, and communication networik. They were significant at 
.05 level Non-academic administrators depicted greater mean values for the 
selected variables. 

Difference in degree of percoptioo was significanL The managers with non-nw- 
ademic background were rf the view that their targanlsation was more adaptable 
and flexible. Also, they viewed communicaiion as a positive point towards effec¬ 
tive organisation. In satisfaction and morale, leadership, decentralimtitm wid 
accouTiabllity, control, performance and total effectiveness dimension, difftar- 
cncefi in degree of pcrc^on were not observed. Btdh acwtemlc and non-aat> 
demic groups attach^ equal weightage to these fu^lors. 
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4. In the academic group, adaptability and flexibility, (fetcentralisaiioft and 
accountability, and control showed significantly negative reJaUon^tp with 
that of educational level at .01 level. Other factors vrhich showed slgnlfKanUy 
negative relationship at .05 level were satisfaction and morale and overall 
organisational effectiveness. Insignificant and negative relaiUMiship was «c«n 
between communication, leadership and performance. Cotrelational analysis 
revealed that highly qualified managers with academic background .bad low 
degree of perception of adaptability, satisfaction, decentralisation, control and 
overall effectiveness. 

In the non-academic group, none of the selected variables showed significattl 
relationship. Unlike the managers with academic background, the non-jamdcmlc 
group depicted positive relationship with the educational qualification in ad- 
apatability and flexibility, communication, control and total effectiveness dimen¬ 
sions. Negative relationship was observed in case of satisfaction and morale, 
leadership, decentralisation and accountability, and performance. 

In the non-academic group, increase in educational level tended to fartlfy the 
perception of adaptability, communication, control and total effectiveness. With 
the increase in die educational level, satisfaction, leadership acceptabiUty, decen- 
tialisation and performance tended to decrease. 

5. In the academic group, all the selected dimensions, adaptability and flexibil'' 
ity, sausfaction and mo^le, communicaUon, leadership, de^tralisafion and ac- 
countability, control, performance and total effectiveness, depicted inaigwJfktmily 
negative relauonship with the age factor. The inference drawn from this was that 
with the increase in age of the managers with academic background, the score on 
each dimension declined. 

In the non-academic group, correlation smres were different, but nonew^lbem 
showed significMt Relationship, In this group, adaptability and flexibility, saiisfao 
uon and morale, and communication showed positive relationship, 1116 CftClots 
which were negatively related were, leadership, decentralisation and accountabil¬ 
ity, control, performahce and total effectiveness. 

This led us to the conclusion that with the increase in age, adaptability, 
satisfaction and communication perception increased in the non-acwlemic group. 
Similarly, with the increase of age factor, decentralisation, perfomaijce. control, 
leadership and overall effectiveness decreased. But these tclaUonships WW not 
significant. 

6. In me academic group, all the selected dimensions, i.e. adaptabUiqi' and 
flexibility, satisfaction and morale, communication leadership, decenlrallaation 
and accountability, control, performance and total effectiveness, had Insignificant 
and negauve rcladonship with the experience factor, This led to the conclusion 
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that with the increase in experience of the managers with «:ademic background, 
the degree of perception on these factors drOR)ed. 

The non-academic group of managers showed positive relationship with the 
communication factor. Adaptability and satisfaction, leadership, decentralisation, 
control, performance and total effectiveness, showed negative relationship. None 
of them was significant even at .05 level. It may be postulated here that with the 
increase in experience level of the manaprs with non-academic background, 
perception of selected variables and effectiveness tended to decrease. Communi¬ 
cation increased with the increase in experience. 


Conclusions 

The personal characteristics of the managers seemed to influence their percep¬ 
tion towards organisational effectiveness. Difference in depce of perception of 
the managers in case of both highly qualified and low qualified, and academic and 
non-academic background was significant. On most of the factors, except for 
satisfaction and control, the low qualified group had sipificani degree of differ¬ 
ence, they had greater mean values. In case of the non-academic group, adaptabil¬ 
ity and communication were perceived more in the organisation. Age difference 
did not account for the significant variations in perceptions of the manaprs. With 
increase in educational qualifications of the academic poup, the scores on many 
dimensions declined significantly. The non-academic group showed positive rela¬ 
tionship with few variables when correlated with education level. Progress in age 
regressed the scores on each dimension in the academic group. The non-academic 
group, compared to the age factor, had few positive relationships with the selected 
variables, Experience decreased effectiveness perception in case of manaprs with 
both academic and non-academic background. 
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Learned Helplessness among Indian Women: An 
Empirical Study 
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D epression occurs among both sexes but there is a difference in the frequency 
of its occurrence among men and women (Levitt and Lubin, lJ>75i Nandi, 
Mukherjee, Baneijee, Chatlerjec, Baal and Sarkar, 1982; Singh, Sichdev and 
Tiwari, 1980; Wclsman and Klerman, 1979). Steele (1978) found ihai women 
report greater normal depression than men do. 

Radloff and Monroe (1978) have explained depression among women with the 
learned helplessness model It is suggested that women are frequently exposed to 
situations in which they experience, more than men, loss of control, failuit and 
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punishm^t. This aversive type of siUiaUons noi in iheir conool is meats frequent 
for women than for men. Such aversive uncontrollable siluatiims result in depres¬ 
sion (Radloff, 1975; RadlofT and Monroe, 1978; Walker, 1978), Walker has 
suggested that sex-role socialization may be responsible for the learned hdpless- 
ness behaviour of adult women, and found that women had greater exposure to 
non-contingency which leads to learned helplessness. Learned helplessram has 
been prerenled as a laboratory analog of depr^on. The present Investigaiion was 
an attempt to study the effect of exposure to non-contingency on Indian College 
girls. 

The learned helplessness model was formulated by Seligman (1975) and was 
later reformulated by Abramson, Seligman and Teasdale (1976). According to the 
earUer model by Seligman, exposure to non-contingent or uncontrollable aversive, 
as well as, positive events produces cognitive emotional and motivational deficits 
and these deficits have their parallel in depression, The later reformulation sug¬ 
gested that causal ascriptions for perfcnmance play an important mlc in the 
development of learned helplessness and depression. 

Learned helplessness induced shows deficils in iheir perfonnance on cognitive 
tasks (LeUnes, Nation and Turkey, 1980; Parsons, Adler and Mcece, 1984; Miller 
and Seligman, 1979; Tennen, Drum, Gillen and Stanloa, 1982). A similar kind of 
dysfunction of cogmtive performance has been found among depressives (Bucela, 
Polaino-Lorenie and Padron, 1983; Dwivedi aiwJ Shukla, 1982; Sharma ei al,, 
1984). The cognitive, motivational and emotional dysfunction characierisiic of 
learned helplessness has been found to occur among subjects exposed to non-con> 
tigent reinforcement (Mill«>and Seligman, 1975; Klein, Fencil-Morse and Selig¬ 
man, 1976; Trice, 1982; Pa^ns, Ruble, Hodges and Small, 1961; Tiggeman, 
Barnett, and Winificld, 1983; Mikullncer, 1988). 

Some of the studies have used only cognitive measures for assessmwit of 
learned helplessness occurring as a result of exposure to non-contingent reinforce¬ 
ment (Campbell, 1979; Buceta ct al., 1983). Sometimes learned hetplmness has 
been found to be generalized across situations (Hiroio and Seligman, 1975) 
whereas, on some occasions, it was situation specific (Cole and Coyne, 1977). In 
order to explain these varying types of results, the reformulated model was 
presented by Abramson et al. (1978). 

According to the reformation, these inconsistent findings are because of the 
causal attributions of the subjects for the various ouicomesAeinforcements. These 
attributions could vary along three dimensions: iniemal/extemal, stable/unsiable 
and global/spccific, The individuals exposed to an uncontrollable event make an 
attribution about the cause of this event, the auributions for aiusality affect thek 
expectancy regarding the future contingency w the relationship between re^p<»se 
and outcomes. 
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Non-continKent failure attributed to ability, which Is intanal, prodtuM peater 
performance d^cits, than attributed to effort, which is eitUsnal (Dweek and 
Repucci, 1973; Diener and Dweck, 1978), Actribulioas of the peifotTimm% to 
internal factors influence the involvement of the person with the vwik (P©i«x«m 
and Seligman, 1984). Therefore, failure aunbut^ to internal haciors produoeff 
depression (Meialsky. Abramson, Semmel and Peterson, 1983; MUcaUnicer, 1986). 
On the other hand, coaching children to attribute their performance to lack of effort, 
results in decrease in helplessness deficits (Dweck, 1975). Attribution Ot potfor- 
mance to difficulty of task (external, specific) removes helplessness effect (Doug* 
las and Anisman, 1975; Mikulincer, 1988; Tennen and filler, 1977. Sedek (1982) 
reports that in attnbutional manipulations, attributing performance to luck (toes 
not produce deficits in performance. 

Mikulincer (1988) reports that following exposure to four unsolvtble problems, 
internal attributers exhibited stronger feelings of incompetence and a diKjeasc in 
performance compared with external attributers. AlUibuUons lo internal, stable 
and global aUributions for negative events produced greater depression than 
atttibution to external, stable and specific events (Brown and Siegal, 1988; Metal* 
sky, Halberstadt and Abramson, 1987), 

Peterson and Seligman (1983) suggested that among women learned helpless¬ 
ness is more because of their bringing up. Other studies have also suggesu^ that 
feminine sex-role is prove to learned helplessness and dqiression (Hammers and 
Peters, 1978; Bristow, 1978; Baucom, 1980), Before any study on learned help¬ 
lessness could be taken up on Indian women the suitability of the model for Indian 
sample had to be established. In order to establish the validity of the Icatmed 
helplessness model among Indian women, the present investigation was taken up. 
The specific objectives of the study were; 

1. To see the effect of non-condngeni failure on the develc^ment of learned 
helplessness among college students. 

2. To see the effect of attribution of failure to various factors lito^ ability, lm±, 
effort and difficulty and task on learned helplessness. 

The hypotheses tested were as under 

1. Depressed group wiu show deficits in their performance on cognifive 
t&si c s* 

2. C(5gnitiv6 performance of non-contingent faUure group wiU be poc«tt than 
contingent failure or control group. 

3. Non-depr^^ depresst^ wiU be significandy different from Mch 
other on aUnbudonal (Umensions, 

a. Depessed wiU be higher dian non-depressed on attribudon of their 
performance to ability. 
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b. Non-depressed will be higher than depressed on attribution of their 
performance to luck, effort and difficulty of task. 

4. Non-contingent failure group will be different from contingent failure 
group on attribulional dimensions. 

a. Non-contingent fiailure group will be higher than contingent failure 
group on attribution of their performance to ability. 

b. Contingent failure group will be higher than rron-cixitingeni failure 
group an attribution of their performance to luck, effort and diffi¬ 
culty of task. 

METHOD 

Sample 

The sample consisted of girl students from colleges of Delhi University, study¬ 
ing in first year, having scholastic achievement level of second division in their 
Class XII board examination, and belonging to families where per head expendi¬ 
ture, was around Rs. 450/- to Rs. 800/- calculated by dividing the total income of 
the family by the total number of members of the family. 

Those subjects who were selected on the basis of the above criteria were tested 
on Beck’s Depression Inventory (1969) and classified as depressed or non-dc- 
pressed, dqpending on their score. Non-depressed were those who scored at or 
below 10 (2i) and depressed those who scored at or above 21 

Design 

A 2 (dqjression) x 3 (treatment) ftwtorial design was used in this study. Two 
groups of depressed and non-dc[Messed were assigned to the three treatment 
conditions; non-contingent failure, contingent failure and control. 

The treatment consisted in exposing the subjects to the training task which 
consisted in giving a series of ten cards to the subjects one by one. On each card 
there were two figures, out of which one figure was marked as the right figure. 
Each card was shown to a subject for a period of ten seconds. The subject was 
asked to test what concept was communicated to her through the cards. After the 
subject’s responding, feedback wa.s provided. 

The non-contingent faUnm group wa.s given failure feedback on eight out of ten 
trials, inrcspcciive of theif'performance on the basis of a predetermined schedule 
of reinforcement which was PSifpspEW. The contingent failure group was given 
feedback on the basis of their actual performance from trial to Inal. 

Twenty non-depressed and 20 depressed subjects were randomly exposed, icn 
each to the non-contingent failure and control groups. In order to have ten 
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depress^ and ten non-depressed in the contingent failure group, in which onlv 
those subj^ts were included who actuaUy failed on 80 per cent trials. 33 non-de 
press^ and 26 depressed were exposed to the training task. In this manner there 
were ten depressed and ten non-depressed in each of the treatment groups 

ichemaUc representation of the design is given below 


Non-depreued 


Non-connn- 
goit failure 




Deprwreed 


Conlingeni 

failure 


Control 




Non-conlin- Comingeni 

sent failure faibirB 


Qwitrol 


10 make attributions for 

hen performance to Ability. Luck, Effort and Difficulty of task on a 

^oou^(.,77). ^ XZl'Z 




Procedure 

■ insSc'tionfwl'^gff^^^^^^^ The same 

were given feedLk on theSlS oft^^ ^be t^tmenl group. Th. subjects 
After exposure to the train^^b^nt^' schedule of minfomcmeni. 
groups,exceptthecontroljtrouD iMlihc 1K- by the treatment 

told that they had complex one part of S treatment groups were then 
instructions for the second nart of ihr* tbey would receive 

were given to the subjects!^ After comnW^^"r tbe test-task 

debriefed so as to ensure that they did not ram/n were 

treatment. any effect of the helplesimess 

Results 


presented in It on‘lime t?rrtfr"‘ 

analysis of variance. The deorcssed anrf j analysed by 2 X 2 way 
on both the congnitive performance measuTM-t differed significantly 

P < .01; F(l,54) = 7,89 n < on ti. b^c and error (/f(1.54)« 10,21 

‘ban that of the non-depressed ^our^'b^uTSif werehigha 

group on both the measures of performance. 
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Therefore, the perfonnance of ihe depressed group was poorer than that of the 
noiv-deprcssed group. Hence hypochesis 1 was accepted. 


Tabus 1 

Mean,SUndird De^lallon (SD) and Range of Non-dtpremd and Peprmed Eapweed lo 
Treatmenla on Time end Error Score 




TreainiMiti 




Non^conlingenl 

failure 

Conungenl 

failure 

■Bjll 

Non^dcpieued 





Tim/ukcn m minulei 

Mean 

10.46 

9.06 

7.48 


SD 

2.13 

1.66 

I 93 


Range 

6 83-14,00 

635-12.50 

5.00-U 33 

Errori 

McAn 

9.20 

6.10 

3.50 


SD 

3.23 

3.45 

3.10 


Range 

4-13 

1-13 

3-9 

Depmiied 





Tune uken in muiuies 

Meen 

13.18 

10 06 

9,21 • 


SD 

3.58 

1.39 

1 S3 


Range 

9 41-20.00 

7 20-1X00 

6.48-1X00 

Brrort 

Mean 

11.90 

700 

690 


SD 

3.81 

3.13 

2.42 , 


Range 

8-19 

1-12 

4-11 


There were significant difference amrsig the treatment groups on both the time 
score and the error score (F(2,54)» 12.78,p<.00I;F(2,54)- 14.96,p< .001), 
Comparison of the means of time and error scores, using Duncan's New 
Multiple Range test, revealed that the non-conungenl failure group was signifi¬ 
cantly different from both the contingent failure and control groups on time (3.48, 
p<.0S‘2.26,p < .05) and error scores (5.35,/?< .05; 4.00,/? <,0:^ white the latter 
two groups were not different from each other. The means of the ncm-contingent 
failure group were high on both the measures, time and error, which means the 
perfonnance of the non-condngent failure group was poorer than that of U» 
contingent failure or control group. Therefore, hypothesis 2 was accepted. 

The means and standard deviations of the different groups on the four alfribu- 
tional dimensions, ability, luck, effort and difficulty of task, are presented in 
Table 2. The data were analysed by 2 x 2 way analysis of variance. 

The depressed and the non-depressed group were significantly different on 
the attribution of their performance to ability and effort (fa4.34, p<.05; 
F = 4.98, p < .05) but there was no significant difference on the attribution of their 
performance to luck and difficulty of task. The mean of the depreswd group was 
high on the attribution of their performance to ability while the mtan of the 
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non-depressed group was high on effori (Tabic 2). Therefore, hypolhesis 3a wa’s 
accepted and 3b was partially accepted for effort; it was rejected for luck and 
difficulty of task. 


Table 2 

Mean, Standard Deviation and Range on AlrUjbuUon Rallnga for Ability, Lud<, IWort 
andDilTiculi; ofTaskiorNon-dcprcasedand Depressed 



Abiliiy 

Lock 

Effort 

IWftcuIfy 






ofTask 

Non-depressed 

Mean 

Mm 

420 

3.40 

4.7 


SD 


1.23 

151 

1.57 


Range 


2-6 

2-6 

I-*? 

Depressed 

Mean 

3 50 

460 

260 

4JX) 


SD 

007 

0.84 

1.17 

1 55 


Range 

2-4 

4-6 

l-S 

2~6 


Since there were no significant differences between the treatment groups on 
ability, luck, effort and difficulty of task, hypothesis 4 was rejected completely. 


Discussion 


The results of this study provide parUal support to the learned helplessness 
model. Hypotheses 1 and 2 with respect to non-contingent failure producing 
deficits in cognitive performance, and the depressed showing poorer performance 
than the non-depressed were accepted. The reformulated model’s predictions 
regarding the role of attribution,s in the development of learned helplessness were 
only partially supported The depressed group was significantly difTercni from the 
non-depressed group on two attnbutional dimensions' ability and efforts, but there 
was no diftercncc between the non-coniingcni failure group and the conlingcni 
failure group on any of the attnbutional dimensions. 


The results show that treatment was successful in inducing helplessness, sub¬ 
stantiating the hypothesis derived from the learned hclplc.ssness model that con- 
trollable failure produces performance deficits (Seligman, 1975, Abramson et al.. 
1978), These findings are in line with the earlier findings which have found that 
^‘"forcement produces debilitated solving of anagrams (Tennen, 

performance of the depressed was also 
debilitated like those exposed to the non-conlingent failure trcaimcni in terms of 
both time and error score; both the groups show deficits in their cognilive perfor- 

^ce, These findings also support the feamed helplessness model’s predictions 
(Miller and Seligman. 1975; Rammer, 1983). 

The attributions of the depressed and non-depressed groups were significanUY 
different on two attnbuuonal dimensions, ability and effort. The depreLd gtoup 
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attribut&d their failure to effort These results could be explained with the reformu¬ 
lated model of helplessness. The depressed tend to make self-dcprcciaiing'aaribu- 
tions as they attribute their failure to internal and stable faciors, while the 
non-depressed attribute their failure to external factors, such as effort (Frankel and 
Snyder, 1978; Kuhl, 1981). The results were not supported by the studies of 
Blaney (1978), Zemore and Johansen (1980). It could ^ due to reluctance on the 
part of the subjects to accept that they were not making efforts as .suggested by 
Snyder et al. (1973). 

The findings in respect of luck and difficulty of task are not as suggested by 
reformulation. One plausible reason why the non-depressed did not attribute their 
failure to luck may be that the task was not important enough for them to attribute 
it to luck. Regarding attributions to difficulty of task, there were differences but 
not statistically significant. However, these findings are similar to those of Kuiper, 
(1978) and Zemore and Johansen (1980). 

Self-depreciating bias is said to be present among the depre.sscd in attributing 
their failure to their own ability in contrast with the non-depressed, who altrihuie 
their failures to effort (Pys 2 cynski and Greenberg, 1986). The non-deprestsed 
attribute their failure to effort. TJus belief helps them on a future test-task btscause 
they will put in more effort to succeed, thereby enhancing their chances of success. 
This kind of attribution acts as an antidote for the dcvelopmcntof depressive mood 
(Peterson andScligman, 1983). 

The treatment groups were not different on the attribution of their pcrrormancc 
to any of the aitribuiional dimensions: ability, luck, effort and difficulty of task. 
Most of the studies assessing the altribuuon of the subjects have shown similar 
results (Gong-Guy, 1980; Pasahow, 1980; Tcnncn ctal., 1982; Rosenbaum and 
Jaffe, 1983). All these studies show that the causal attributions made by the 
subjects following pre-treaimcni do not predict subsequent performance. A few 
studies in which contradicting findings arc reported may be due to the select 
subject group esr because the aitribuiional manipulation was done (Willis and 
Blaney, 1978; Alloy el al., 1984). 
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T he concept of psychological diffcFenliaiion as initially proposed by Witkln 
and his associates (1962) rcfemrcd to the complexity of a system’s stroctOT. 
According to them, “a less differentiated system is a relatively kmogcRous 
structural state, a more differentiated system is a relatively heierogcnw ®taic” 
(p, 9). The field dependence-independence cognitive style, a dmrwwrisiic way to 
conceptualize the environment, involves ability to discriminate figure Kparaiely 
from its background, It also involves ability to wiem oneself in sp«e in the face 
of disorienting stimuli. Thus field independence is viewed as an indicator of 
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differentiated niode of cognitive functioning while field dqiendenoe represen ted a 
global mode of functioning. Uoyd (1972) had COTSidatd psycbologicail diffcreni' 
tiadon as a kind of intelligence. The studies done in the last two cteCjKtes have 
shown that it affects cognitive attainment and social functioning in significatt 
ways. It ha« been found to be related to the efficiaiy of leinfoicemenL, teacher^acu- 
dent interacdon, cue salience and use of mediators in learning (Witkin ei al., 
1977a, b). Witkin and Berry (1975) have contended that greater diffoteittiwton 
signifies both increased specialization of psychological fuiwtions and an tmeter- 
standing of how oneself differs from one’s environment and along what relevant 
dimensions. As one becomes more cognitively differentiated, there bccomei! 
available certain internal hame of reference that may be used as guide to behavi¬ 
our; a less differentiated person fosters reliance on external referents. In a recent 
review, Witkin and Goodenough (1981) contended that less psychologically dif¬ 
ferentiated persons tend to show greater use of external social cues while more 
differentiated people show greater autonomy. Similarly, les§ differeniiaicd ones 
have interpersonal onentation while more differentiated persons envisage imper¬ 
sonal orientation Psychological differentiation is important for organising effec¬ 
tive teacher-student interaction and classroom learning. The researches by T nosa 
(1977) and Witkin and Goodenough (1977) have indicated lhal teaming can be 
maximized if there is proper match between the type of schooling and the cogni¬ 
tive style of children. 


Psychological differentiation as proposed by Wi Ikin is relevant to diverse areas 
of human functioning. A number of measures have been developed to measure the 
level of field dependence including the individually administered Children's 
Embedded Figures Test (Wilkin et al.. 1971). Sinha (1978) has reported that since 
CEPT is to abs^t test using Western symbols, Indian children have difficulty in 
responding to iu He, therefore, has developed a Story Pictorial EFT appropriate for 
Indian children. This measure has been used in the present study. 

Field dependence is found to be related to a child’s early global conception of body 
which is gradually articulated at different paces under diverse social and cultural 
condiaons (Ramirez. Castenada and Hcrold. 1974). Berry (1976) has t^d Kvat 
acculturation, emphasis on conformity and role difreremiation significantly pnsdict 
psycholop^ diffaentiation. Ghuman (1977) has shown that middle class chUdreo 
^ sigrufictotly more field dependent than working class chUdnjn. On the whole 
th^ studies imphcate that psychological differentiation is related to difTerencas in' 
cu^. ecology md socializaoon. The gender differences showing greater field 
^iidence m girls than boys are due to their difibrential socialization. Educational 
stimulation has been found to enhaitce field independence. 

studiTsSha cognitive styles are conflicting. Some 

studies (Sinha. 1978, Majeed and Ghosh. 1979) show that environment^ disad- 
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vantage makes an individual less differentialed. Other atJdiea (e.g. GhcMih Mtd 
Massey, 1979; Misra 1990; Misra and Tripathi, 1980) do not support this pattesm. 
It has been observed that disadvantaged children are analytic and impuhdve while 
advantaged children are less analytic and more lefkcllve (Das and Panda, 1977), 
It is, lheiefc»re, relevant to investigate develqpmental changes in psychological 
differenuation in children. 

The present study analyzed the relationship of ecolc^ical back^oond, chatac- 
teristics of home environment and quality of schooling with psychologksal tUffear- 
eniialion in primary school children. In particular, this Study explored the 
developmental pattern of psychological differentiation in childr^ hailing from 
varying ecological backgrounds and to examine its reilKiomhip with certain 
aspects of school outcomes. Although rapid ai)d large scale industiializmton Shd 
modernization have tended to reduce the differences in socio-economic back* 
ground and have tned to bridge the gap betwe<m rural and urban settings, there is 
still a considerable amount of difference between the eco-cultural contexts of 
villages and cities. The various agencies of socialization influence the upbringing 
of children in these two settings in diverse ways (Vyas. 1982). For instance, the 
rural setting is less individualistic, demands greater conformity, involves leas 
structured developmental involvement for the child than the urban enveronment 
where children gel greater individual attenlion and grow under relatively mt»e 
planned environmental circumstances. Also, the urban children are exposed to 
varied role-models and cxpcricncc'complcx environments demanding finer dis¬ 
criminatory skills. These differences suggest that the children living in villages 
would be more field-dependent and would show a greater amount of ^ndtar 
differences. Finally, the magnitude of difference between rural and urban children 
would grow with advancing age. In regard to schooling, it was argued ihabthc 
schools equipped with proper facilities of education and extra-curricular activities 
promote field-independence than the schools with inadequate ffwilitiesand lack of 
structure. 

Another concern of the study was to see the pattern of gendw dinbretKes in 
psychological differentiation and to identify home environmental variables which 
influence the development of psychological differentiation. The existing studies 
on the role of environmental variables in cognitive domain do not provide ne<»s- 
sary information about the specific processes that are closely relal^ to wgnitive 
developmenL More recently, attention has been paid to the development of indices 
for assessment of specific components of deprivation and disadvantage (e.g. Misra 
and Tripathi, 1980; Rath and Samant, 1975: Tripathi and Misra, 1975). These 
measures represent considerable refinement over earlier approaches. However, 
they, loo, are limited in many crucial respects. Most of them are developrxJ with 
the assumption that physical facilities and experiences are absolute and treat the 
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overall score on the measure as an index of total environment based on Sclf-repori 
measures, They do not involve any serious effort towards concepEualiMti&n of 
environment and its components, The present study has adopted a difTerentiflied 
concept of environment consisting of certaiiKproce.ss varlablM which arc proxi- 
mally related to the development of the child, Ib^as contended that this afpxmch 
would enable understanding of the contributions of specific environmental vari¬ 
ables towards the development of psychological differentiation. 

Objectives of the Study 

The mam objectives of the study may be summarked as follows; 

1. To delineate the developmental changes in psychological difforcniiatian in 
Indian boys and girls 

2. To identify the influence of quality of education, and ecological latdt- 
ground on psychological differentiation. 

3. To examine the relationship of home environmental variables with psycho¬ 
logical differentiation, 

4 . To invesUgate the relauonship between psychological diffcrenliaiion and 
school-related outcomes. 

Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses were formulated; 

1. Differen^tion would increase with advancing age and boys would evince 
greater differentiatiQn than girls. 

2 Home environmental variables ptomotinj[ autonomy and independence 
would be positively associated with differentiation. 

3 Psychological differentiation would be positively related to school-relatwl 
outcomes. 

4, Children from urban areas and high quality schools would evince greater 

differentiation than their .counterparts from villages and poor aualitv 
schools. r j 

MethoP 

Sample 

from urban and 
this study. They 


Three hundred school-going chUdren (180 boys and 120 glrlsl 
ratal ecological settings from eastern Uttar Pradesh participatwl in 
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were drawn from ihird, fourth and fifth grades of elemeniary schools of superior 
and inferior types. The mean age values of the children of the third, fourth andfifih 
grades were 87.75 months (5D = 2.33), 98.37 months {SD‘^4.67) and 110,45 
months (SD = 3,15),respcctively. The superior schools were cquii^ied with play 
facilities and proper accommodation for reading and seating, They charged high 
fee and prescribed specific uniform for children. The inferior schools were spon¬ 
sored by government or semi-government organizations and provided free educa¬ 
tion. had no prescribed dress and were ill-equipped with respect to educational 
facilities. 

Measures 

Story Pictorial Embedded Figures Test (EFI): This lest developed by Sinha 
(1978) involves aisembedding me pm-siimulus against the background of simple 
stories which children find interesting and which also provide the necessary 
preparatory set and the reason for finding out the part-figures from the complex 
pictures in which they are hidden. It has six sets of complex cards accompanied by 
SIX cards containing the sample stimuli. With each complex pictum a story is 
coupled which poses the problem of locating the hidden object in the complex 
picture. The internal consistency of this measure has been estimated at .70, and 
test-retest reliability at ,80. The maximum possible score on this test was 41, 

School Learning : With a view to obtaining an account of a child's competence 
in school learning, a teacher’s rating scale was developed by the present authors. 
It consists of 25 items dealing with effort in studies, understanding of Subject 
matter, attendance, persistence, interest in problem-solving and linguistic ca{^* 
ity. Each item was rated on a 3-point rating scale. 

Home Environment: This measure was developed by the authors (Mista awl 
Tiwari, 1986) to assess objective and perceived environment with a focus on 
proximal environmental variables. It had 40 items dealing with seven sub-scales, 
i.e. (1) intellective climate of home; (2) i^ysical environment of home; (3) Child's 
percepdon of his environment; (4) parental concern; (S) vertud intcracdon; 
(6) Child’s relation with school; and 0) parental pressure achievemenL Por 
each item a 5-point rating scale has been developed. TTie inier-tAscrver agreemwi 
for the different areas of this measure ranged from .84 to .93 and mtcmal consis¬ 
tency ranged between .85 to .88. It has been found lo be significantly posidvely 
related to a number of cognidve measures. 

Procedure 

The study was conducted in two phases. In the first phase children were 
randomly drawn from identified schools of rural and urban areas and iteta on home 
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environment were collected Jfrom parents. The parents were extemively inua^ 
viewed at their residences and observations of home environment were made. I# 
the second phase, the measure of cognitive diffcrCTltation was adminiklerrf tW 
children in their schools. In addition the class teachers were reqtieMed to rate a* 
children on the measure of school learning and competetK». 

Results 

Psychological D^erentiatlon in Boys and Girls 

The means and standard deviations of scores of the girls and boys on EFT are 
shown in Table 1. A close perusal of this stable reveals that the bo)^ have scored 
higher than the girls across all cells except inferior school dty area, where tire girls 
have scored higher than the boys. The developmental changes were in the pre« 
dieted direction. Also, the ecological differences and schooling-related dilTcroncos 
were in the hypothesized direction. 


TablbI 

Ptrfomiaiicc of GIHt ind Boss on ^ory FtetorisJ EFT 

Ecology Slid 

Sdiool Qusliiy 

Onde 

Oiili 

Boyi 



M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

—1^ 

Rutil Bupeflof 
ichool 

Fifth 

EBil 

6.48 

27.4 

5.74 

24.72 

6.66 

Fourth 

20.50 

7.64 

22.60 

6.09 

21.76 

634 

Third 

17.10 

9.07 

2a93 

537 

— 

MM|[ 

RunlonUnsiy 

■diool 

Fifth 

15.40 

4.24 

26,40 

4.11 

2X00 

6.71 

Founh 

14.70 

41)8 

23.33 

6.04 

19.18 

635 

Thlid 

9.00 

2.74 

19.73 

5.72 

15.44 

6.91 

Uiban mpenor 
school 

Fifth 

27,20 

4.15 

30.46 

6.95 

;».i6 

5.99 

Foiinh 

23.30 

631 

27.06 

6.76 



'Ihiid 

2130 

336 

2Z13 

«.0I 

2X00 j 

6.33 

UibanotdiiiJiiy 

■chool 

Fifth 

29.30 

6.74 

29.13 

638 

29.20 

6.38 

Fourth 

31.90 

5.93 

24,53 

6.99 

27.48 

7X* 

Thlid 

18.90 

7.46 

15,13 

, 7.00 

—■-H 

16.64 

7.13 

, 1 Note, -nieie went 10, 15 snd 25 children in eich cell peiulning U 

tgirli.boyi 

sndMUlJI 

snpki 
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In order to examine the main and interaction effects of ecology, gender and 
quality of schoolmg for the boys and girls, separate 2x2x3 factorial between 
group ANOVAs were performed on the eft ^ores. In the case of girls a significant 
main effect of ecological background was observcsd, f(l,108) = 71.16, p <.01. 
The girls from urban setting were more differentiated (Af - 25.48) than their rural 
counterparts (M = 16.37). The main effect of grade was also significant, 
F(2,108) = 13 63, p < -01. The fifth graders scored highest (M~ 23.15), followed 
by the fourth.(Af = 22.60) and third (Af = 16.82) graders. The 2-way interaction of 
ecological background and type of school reached significance level 
/■(2,108) = 13.63, p < .01. It was found that the effect of ecological background 
was more pronounced in the case of inferior school girls. In the superior school, 
girls from rural and urban areas displayed a similar trend. The 2-way interaction 
of type of school and grade also reached Ihp significance level, /■(2,108) = 3.57, 
p < .05. The mean scores revealed that the interaction was mainly due to the higher 
level of performance of children of inferior schools at the fourth grade level. I'hc 
main effect of type of school and other interactions failed to reach the significance 
level, 

The ANOVA of scores earned by the boys yielded significant main effect of type 
of school with higher score for superior school children (M » 25.11) than their 
inferior school counterparts (Af = 23.04), 1,168) ** 4.64, p < .05. The main effect 
of grade was also significant, F(2,l 68) = 28.87, p < .01. It was noted that the fifth 
graders had scored highest (M = 28.35), followed by the fourth (Af » 24.39) and 
third graders (Af = 19.48). TThe main effect of ecological background and all the 
interactions were non-significant. 

Environmental Correlates of Psychological Differentiation 

The product moment correlation coefficients presented in Table 3 mdkaie that 
intellectual stimulation in home was significantly positively related to psycholog¬ 
ical differentiation (pd) for the boys as well as the girls. The physical environment 
as well as the perceived affective environment of honw were positively rtdaied to 
PD in the case of the total sample, rural sample and girls. The quality of hucracUon 
with parents was significantly positively related to PD for the boys and the lottl 
sample. The perceived school environment was significantly positively related to 
PD in all the groups, except the urban sample. On the other hand, parenial pressure 
was significantly positively related to pd in the case of urban sample. Parent^ 
concOTi was not significantly related to PD in any group. The numb« of siblings 
was negatively related to PD in all the groups but the value of correladon was 
significant in the case of the boys and the total sample. (Minal positipB wrf 
negatively related to PD, though all the correlations were non-signiflcani. The 
sufficiency of income was positively related to PD in all the groups, exet^ the 
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urban sample. The child’s health was positively related to PO but in the ca« of the 
urban sample and the boys the correlations were s wustically non-signifKimi. The 
caste status was significantly negatively related to PD in the rural sample. 


Tabus 2 

Relationship of Home Envlronmenlal VorlaWeswIth P!iych(U»sttc»l Wrforwrftalten 

Environmenul Vanahlcs 

Hoys 

cv - ISO) 

(tirls 

_ f.v i; 0 ) 

I-c. 

3 rial Sami "r 
t.V' '’■»>( 

21** 

Iniellecuvc jiimulanon 


Physical environment 

13* 

19* 

21** 

Perceived home environment 

09 

37 

24** 

Vcihal interaction 

25’* 

005 

ir* 

PaienUl concern 

02 

06 

03 

Perception of school 

21** 

32** 

27** 

Paten Uil pressure 

-06 

-07 

m 

Position m otsie hierarchy 

03 

06 

■06 

Number of nbiinRs 

~ 14 * 

-tl 

-16** 

Birth order 

-06 

-11 

-10 

Health of the child 

13** 

45* • ' 

29 ** 

SufTiaency of income 

14.. 

32** 

26 ** 

Note; Decimal poinii are omitted. 

*• p.Ol •p&s 




Results of Regression Analysis 

With a view to understanding the role of combination of environmental vari¬ 
ables, the data were subjected to step-wise multiple regression analysis. Table 3 
presents the results of this analysis for the three jptadc levels. The variables that 
produced an increment of less than one per com in explained variance m not 
listed. 

It is evident that health rating of the child was the most powerful pmJicior for 
differendation at the fourth and nilh grades while the child’s perception of school 
was important for the third grade. Ordinal position of the child was important for 
the third and fourth grades. Position in caste hierarchy and number of siblings 
explained eight per cent of variance at the fifth grade level. Sufficiency of income 
and verbal interaction had also contributed some amount of variance at fourth and 
third grades, respectively. 

Psychological Dffferentlatlort and Learning in School 

The product moment correlations of scores on EFT with teachers' ratings ate 
shown in Table 4, It is evident that PD, is highly positively related to alt the aspects 
of teachers’'"rating regarding school learning of children. 
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Discussion 

The results revealed that the inn«cnce of ecological mUng on the Aivclop- 
ment of psychological differentiation was significant for the gW*char«tft«»d 
by greater differentiation among the girls from the urban *itinp than the gtils 
from the village settings. On the other hand, the performance of the boy* from 
the two scuings was almost similar. This difference implicates that the rtwtl 
and urban environments differ in the nature of expetientel ofpMrianSiy whtch 
they extend to boys and girls. The urban environment provtde* a frMW 
amount of exposure to complex stimuli and demands greater differentiation on 
the pan of children than rural environment. This difference becomes critical in 
the case of girls because girls in rural environment are rotred in relatively more 
restricted environments, On the other hand, boys have greater mobility and 
freedom which partly compensate for the environmental dcprivailcwi experi¬ 
enced in rural sellings. 

The type of schooling had a sipificani influence on the EFr perfemmamte of the 
boys. The boys coming from superior schools were more difftaentiated than the 
boys from inferior schools. However, such differences was not evident in the girls. 
This seems to suggest that the type of school h«l differential relatiotudilp with the 
development of psychological differentiation in the boys and girti. However, it is 
important to note that the type of schooling as used in the present study was a 
global variable and the dciai Is of schooling were not talosn into accouftL Therefore, 
generalization of this finding should be done with caution. One possible explana¬ 
tion seems to be the faci that the school environmeni of girls in general has certain 
special characteristics which were shared amimonly by superior as welt as inferim: 
schools which generally favour field dependence. 

The developmental changes noted in the present study were stmUar for the boys 

and girls charecterizedby increase In psychological differentiation with advaatcing 

age, The data also indicated that the factor of grad© (or stage) interacted signifi- 
candy with the type of school for the girls. It was found that a greater tmowa of 
differentiation in the girls of superior schools was present at titird and fifth grade*, 
and the sewes of the fourth graders w«© in favour of the inferior school girls. In 
addition, there was a significant interaction of ecological setting and type of 
school, The data showed that the children from superiw schools: in rural and iffhan 
settings hMl yielded similar performance while Inferior school* toc«ed in ut^ 
settings yielded greater dlffwcntiation than their rural counierpaite. This suggssts 
that the effect of type of schooling was partly dependent upon the ecotoglcrt 
seuing. Urban environment is relatively more variepied in terms of stimuli whidt 
facUitate cognitive development and, iberefore, partly overcomes the limitations 
created by inferior schooling. On the other hand, Impovrrished rural environment 
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produces a retarding effcci and adds to the exisling limitations. This situaiion 
accentuates the differences in performance. 

The analysis of relationship of home environment variables revealed that 
intellective stimulauon, physic^ environment, perception of school, health status 
of child, and sufficiency of income were significantly related to cognitive dirfcr« 
entiation in boys as well as girls. Verbal interaction was positively related to it in 
boys whUe perceived home environment was positively related to it in girls. The 
number of siblings was negatively related to it in both the groups though its value 
was significant in the case of boys only. 

The results of the multiple regression analysis indicated that the child’s percep¬ 
tion of school and his ordinal position were the most important predictors at die 
third grarte level. At the fourth grade level, the health status of the child, his ordinal 
position and sufficiency of income emerged as important variables. At the fifth 
grade level, the health rating of the child, parental concern, position in caste 
hierarchy and number of siblings had contributed to the maximum amount of 
variance in psychological differentiation. These results indicate that environmen¬ 
tal variables arc differentially sensitive to psychological differentiation at different 
age levels. 

The results had also indicated that psychological differentiation was positively 
related to various dimensions of school learning as rated by the teachers. It was 
found that the relationship was relatively stronger in the case of girls than boys. 
The relationship of classroom behaviour and judged competence with psycholog¬ 
ical differentiation was stronger than the relationship of academic skills and 
parental environment. 

CONCXUSIONS 

On the whole, the present study demonstrated that environmental influences on 
psychological differentiation differ for girls and boys as well as fra: children of 
different grade/age levels. In addition, the results also establish a close association 
between psychological differentiation and efficiency of child in school learning as 
judged by the teachers. This has an important implication for arranging the 
teaching-learning proc^. The environmental variables critically related to psy¬ 
chological differentiation were structural (c.g. birth order of child, number of 
siblings, position in caste hierarchy, etc.), child’s health condition Mtd some 
process variables (e.g. verbal interaction, parental concern, and parental pressure 
for achievement). The results implicate dial the pattern of development of psycho¬ 
logical differentiation in boys and girls differed in important ways. However, the 
present study was cross-sectional in its approach and had utilized a single measure 
of differentiation. The future research in this area should utilize other measures of 
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psychological difTereniiaiion and more rcnned me«ttre« of school Icamini in a 
longitudinal perspective. 
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Teacher Morale as Determinant of Teacher 
Perception of Supervisory Behaviour 


Paras MALMKtTA 


Tn the past, many studies have been done to explore the leadedvlp behaviour of 
isupervisors in industrial and school sellings. Leadership behaviour of instruc¬ 
tional supervisors in schools has been studied through the perceptions of those 
teachers under supervision. Bail found that only about five per cent of teachers 
were getting the kind of supervision they desired. Bradfield reputed that the 
teachers wanted the type of supervision which could give them t Wng of 
belonging and personal worth, and they needed aid and advice, cooperation, 
sympathy, good human relations, and a certain amount of freedom in their work, 
piese studies did not, however, consider teachers’ level of morale as ft might 
influence their perception of supervisory behaviour. The purpewj of this study was 
to explore the relationship between teachers’ morale and their perceptions of 
supervisory behaviour. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Supervisor; In a school there might be a number of persons charged with the 
responsibility of supervising instruction. In this smdy the term ‘supervisor' refers 
to the person who was the immediate supervistM- of the sample teacher working 
with him to improve instruction. 

Supervisory Behaviour: This term does not imply the actual administrative and 
supervisory behaviour of a supervisor, rather this represents his behaviour as 
perceived by the teacher whose instruction he is helping to improve. 

Teacher Morale: 'Morale' is a vague term and has several definitions. In the 
present context, teacher morale refers to a teacher’s sense of belonging and loyally 
to the school and his satisfaction with the work environment. 

Initiating Structure: The term 'Initiating Structure’ refers to the supervisor's 
behaviour in delineating the relationship between himself and the members of the 
group, and in endeavouring to establish well-defined patterns of organisation, 
channels of communication, and ways of gelling the job done. 

Consideration; The term ‘Consideration’ refers to behaviour indicative of 
friendship, mutual u-ust, and warmth in the relationship between the supervisor and 
the members of the group. 

METHOD 


Sample 

In the present study two elementary schools and two high schools in New York 
City were involved. From each school 25 teachers were randomly iteiccted and 
provided with two questionnatres. The subjects were told they would remain 
anonymous to ensure their free expression. After follow-up for three days, 63 
teachers relumed the questionnaires. One questionnaire could not be used being 
incomplete, On the basis of the responses recorded on one of the questionnaires, 
15 teachers who had the highest level of morale, and 15 teachers who had the 
lowest level of morale were finally selected for the invesugation. The mean 
difference between the scores of low and high morale teachers was found to be 
significant at .01 level. 

procedure 

To measure the level of tetwher morale, a questionnaire consisting of eight 
items was developed. Some of the items were taken from a test devised by Dreeben 
and Gross, while the others were devised with unanimous agreement of the eight 
investigators of this study. The questionnaire was left without caption with the 
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intension of not to letting the teachers know and feel that they were rtctwding,ten- 
own momle. Moreover, they were asked to respond in a {fpontanema manner and 
were not told thepuipo^ of te study. In te queslioraiatre t five-point niting«a.te 
was used ranging from 1 (most liked) to 5 (most disliked). 

To collect te data on the teachers’ perceptions of superviOTry bdhavtottr, te 
Leadership Behaviour Description Questionnaifc waa uMd Tte qtiCftJwwaire 
consisted of two dimensions—Initiating Structure and CoftStderatkm. The res¬ 
ponses were measured along a five-point scale—Alwtys, Often, Occaslkwally, 
Seldom and Never, and were scored 1 through 5, respectively. Iterw 12,18 and ^ 
were scored in reverse. Since each dimension consisted of 1.5 questiorw, an 
individual score on both dimensions could range from 20 to 150. 

Limitations 

L The sample of the study could not be taken as rcprescniattivc because te 
subjects were drawn from four schools. 

2. All the schools under investigation wax drawn from New Ycxk City. 
Therefore, rural schools remained unrepresented. 

3. Male and female teachers* perceptions of supervisory behaviour were rvoi 
studied separately and comparatively. 

4. An unstandardired test instrument was used to assess the teacher morale. 
Data analysis 


The data were analyzed to determine the effect of morale on teachers’ percep¬ 
tion of supervisory behaviour. 


Tabub 1 , 

Slgnlflance orDllTerencc Between High *mt Lew MereleTeecheni* 

Perception ofSupervisory Bchevlour 

Teecher Monte 

Meen 

SD 

DM 

I'Vebe 

Level of 
SigiufiaiAce 

High monte ic«d\cn 

115.65 

17,10 

31.65 

m 

.01 

Low monte loeehon 

S4.00 

18.20 

1 DM indicates dlffetcnce beiwtcn mewm | 


Table 1 indicates that te teachers with high and those with low morale differed 
signlRcanUy In teir perceptions of supervisory behaviour (p< .01). When te 
data were further analysed in Table 2, it was found that they also differed on te 
Initiating Suucture and Consideration dimensions Cp< ,01). It is noteworthy that 
within the groups of low and high morale, their supervisors were found putting 
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approximaiely equal emphasis on both the dimensions of their behaviour as no 
signiHcant difference was observed between the scores. 


TA»tJB2 

SIgnlltcanoe of Dlirerence Between High nnd Low MonttaTeedbers' PercepttOfM oa 
DilTerenl Dtmenflong ofSupervloor; B^ylour 

Dimen lion 


Low Monte Teaihen 

m 


Mean 



SO 


57.00 

9.65 1 

40.35 

It.40 

4J2 

.01 

Coniideniiai 

5!>.35 

10.40 

40.65 

8.85 

5.31 

.01 


The next step in the study was to locate the specific items on the Leadership 
Behaviour Description Questionnaire where the high and low morale teachers 
differed significantly in their perceptions of supervisors’ behaviour. 


TABtaS 


Itemi on which High p wl Low Mor»k TMchPrt D>trfg»d StonthonUy 


No 

Item 

Dimension 

_ l} 

EUlii 

1. 

He doea lilile ihingi to make U pleaunl to be 
a member of the group 

Contuleralion 

lOJ 

.05 

2. 

He ihei out hit new ideu with the group 

Inihaling itnicture 

105 

.05 



He rulM with «n twin htmi _ 

He ipetki in « mannernottobe quettioned 

Hekeepttohknclf _ 

He look* oai for the penonel wetfirc of 


lAlUallng niuctane 

j 27.14 

Initiating ttructure 


Contwleratioo 

aoo 

Contideration 

26.31 


.01 


jOI 


individuet gmup memben 


He aiiigni group memben to pttticuliruukr 


insnssii 


8. 

He refuiea to eitpUln bit actiona 

Coniirieruion 

KSDS 

.01 

9. 

He backi up the memben in their actioni 

Coniidereu'on 

1 15.78 



10 

He emphaiizei the meeting of deadllnea 

11 

He encourage] the uic of uniform procedure 

12 

He 11 willing to make change) 

13. 


14. 

He aika that group memben follow ttandard 
nilei and reguladoni 

15. 

He make] group memben feel at eaae when 
laUcing with them 

16. 

He put) auggMtioni made by the group mio 
operation 

17 

He geu group approval in important matien 
before going ahe^ i 

IB. 

He icei U) it that the work of group memben 
i) coordinated 



Iniduing eiructure 


Contidentiaii 
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The teachers in the high and low morale groups were fouwl to differ SI|piin* 
canfly on 18 of the 30 items (60 per cent) in their perwpdon o»f supervLwry 
behaviour, thereby demonstrating that morale is as one of the detetTnining fbcUM 
in a teacher’s image of his supervisor’s behaviour. 

Fuithennore, an attempt was made to examine those bchatvioiKal chair®:t«risiKa 
of supervisors as perceived by the high morale teachers, which retretved the 
highest and lowest scores. 


TaslhA 

Five Item) Scored Highest by High Morale Tedi^iers 

No. 

Ilemi 

Dimension 

Scort 

Rtwpewvsc 

Category 

1 

He doej little ihing8 tAmakeitpleuAnl 
to be 1 member of ihe group 

Consideration 

69 

Hover 

2, 

He la fnendly and approachable 

Conrideradon 

69 

Nevtsr 

3. 

He la willing lo make changes 

Coniidendon 

66 

Neww 

4. 

HeleU group meinben know whalia 

cxpecled of them 

ConiideraiioBi 

64 

Never 

5, 

He 11 eaay lo understand 

Coniideration 

63 

jlHESSSSIIilii 


Tables 

Five Items Scared Lovresl by High Morale Teachers 

No. 

liana 

Oimenalon 

Score 


1. 

He mica with an iron hand 

Initialing ilrocture 

32 

Often ] 

2 

He keeps lo himself 

Consldendon 

35 


3. 

He speaks in a manner not to be quealioncd 

Initiating alniclure 

38 


4. 

He acts wiUioul consulting the group 

Consideration 

48 

OAcn 

5 

He does personal favoun for group 
memben 

Consideration 

46 

OccwionsUy 


Table 4 indicates that a majority of high morale teachers perceived that their 
supervisor does not foster pleasant group atmosphere, is not friendly and ap¬ 
proachable. IS unwilling to make changes, does not let the group members know 
what is expected of them, and is not easily understandable. Further, they reported 
that he often rules with an iron hand, speaks in an authoritarian manner not to be 
questioned, acts without consulting the group, and keeps to himself. But they 
indicated that occasionally he does personal favours for iho group members, Of the 
ten items, eight were found to be related to the Consideration dimension. 

Tables 6and 7 present those items which received the highesiand lowcstscorcs 
according to the low morale teachers. 
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Tablb6 

Five Hems Scored HFgliest by Low MoreleTeactmo 

No. 

Iiemi 

Dimension 

Scorer 

Rerponre Category 

1. 

He nilei with an iron hand 

Initialing slrucuite 

56 

Seldom 

2 

He ii willing to make changer 

Consideration 

51 


3. 

He doea liulo thingi to make it 
pleaunl to be a member of (he group 

Consideration 

48 


n 

He acu without conrolting the group 

Consideration 

47 

K!955B!9i 


He tries out Hs new ideas with the 
group 

IriiliiUng structure 

47 



Tabib7 

Five Hems Scored Lowest by Low MoraleTeacbers 

Ea 

Items 

Dimension 

Scores 

ResponM. CaieAOfV | 

1. 


Inhiaiing niuctum 

26 

Hggil 

2. 

He emphaiiiea the meeting of 
deadlines 

Initialing structure 

32 

Often 

3. 

He encourages the use of uniform 
procedure 

Iriltiatmg simcuire 

32 

Often 

mm 

ESBE5SRESBSS859II 

Conridoration 

33 

Often 

Bi 

He schedules the work to be done 


35 

Often 


The low morale teachers reported that occasioiutlly their supervisor was willing 
to make changes, did little things to make the group members happy, acted without 
consulting the group, and tried out his new ideas with the group. But the teachers 
agreed that he seldom ruled with an iron hand. 

Further, the teachers rqxjrted that their supervisor always asked them to follow 
standard rules and regulations and often emphasized on meeting dcfflllines, ctt* 
couraged the use of uniform procedures, and scheduled the work to be done. 

Findings 

1. The sample groups of low morale and high morale teachers were found to 
differ significantly at .01 level on perceptions of their supervisory behavi¬ 
our, Similarly, Blumbcrg and Weber, using another test insinuncni, h«d 
found that differences in perceived supervisory behaviour style wesre re¬ 
lated to differential morale scores of teachers in a stadsUcally signifleani 
manner. 

2. When considering the dimensions of InitiaUng and Consdttoration, both the 
low morale and high morale teachers were again found to differ signifi¬ 
cantly at ,01 level. 
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3. When individual items were taken into account, both the groups were 
found to differ significantly in their perceptions on 60 per cent of tte 
behaviour characteristics of their supervisory behaviour- 

4. On the basis of the test scores, the high and low morale tc®:he« wesre found 
to differ along various dunensions. 

(a) The high morale teachers rqiorlcd that their supervisor was never 
friendly and approachable and often ruled with an irem hand. G6n« 
tiary to this, the low morale teachers rqxMied that he was often 
friendly and approachable, and seldom ml^jl with an iron hand. 

(b) The high morale teachers reported that their supervisor never did 
things to make it pleasant to be a group member. The low morale 
teachers reported that he did so only occasionally. 

(c) The high morale teachers revealed that their supervisor was never 
willing to make changes, while the low morale group reported that 
he was less adverse to change. 

(d) The high morale teachers perceived that their supervisor often acted 
without consulting the group, but the low morale teachers indicated 
that he only occasionally did so. 

(e) The high morale teachers further reported that their supervisor often 
kept to himself, spoke in a manner not to be questioned, was never 
understandable, and let the group members know whai was expected 
of them. 

(f) The low morale teachers reported that the supervisor tried out rww 
ideas With the group, always asked the group members to follow 
standard rules and regulations, often emphasized on meeting dead¬ 
lines, and scheduled the woik to be done. 

DISCUSSION 


The investigators were surprised to find that the low morale teachers held better 
perceptions of supervisory behaviour than the high morale teacheis did. The date 
and compulations were rechecked and still it was found that the low morale 
teachers ^rcewed their supervisor as friendly and approachable and seldom ruling 
wite an iron hand, while the high mwale teachers reported just reverse. The 
be understood In terms of Melite. Rosenberg. Phaiak- 
Model of Admmistrative Behaviour (mrp-mab). This model is Sd on the 

Td wpcctations of the administraUve leaZ 
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FIg.l; Idul Leadanhip Sl 7 l« Flg.Ii Wont Lcadefidilp Style 

e B Adminittfeior or Leader a a AtlminiiUtioT or Leader 

t » Subordinaici or FdUoworr • * Subo»du>a(ci or PoUowen 

Figure 1 represent an ideal leadership style. The adminhtralive leader and his 
followers (subordinates) have certain expectations of each other, They establish a 
rapport to achieve organizational goals, In such an administrative climate, conflict, 
militancy, and threat do not exist Both the leader and his followers work in full 
cooperation, mutual respect, and understanding with each other. But such a 
leadership style hardly exists in any organization regardless of how successful the 
administrator is. It exists only when the leader and his followers arc equally 
excited and motivated to achieve certain goals. But it is short-lived because it is 
human nature that we attempt to pull each other out of equilibrium. 

Figure 2 represents a completely reverse leadership style in which the leader 
and the followers have a hard time getting along. Friendliness, closeness, trust and 
cooperation disappear, and difference, militancy, and cleavage permeate. These 
elements tend to grow and break down die operations of the organization. The 
administrative leader, the authority figure, and the followers united In p>up 
membership demand to relate to each odier only in terms of meeting their own 
expectations. This gap between the cjqjectaiions of the leader and his followw, 
which may be called a ‘zone of militance', is dangerous for the leader and the 
organization, and sometimes for the subordinates too. The greater the zone of 
militance, the more the leader works under a climate of turmoil and dtreau A wise 
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administratoi prevents such a siiualioft from developing. In the event the JS so 
great that reconciliation becomes difficult between the leacter and the foUowertj 
most often the leader is repladed; no doubt sometimes subordinates too are 
replaced. Therefore, this leadership style is also shott-lived. 



Fig. 3: Egir-goIngLeidcnhlp Stylo Fig. 4: Humanistic Lwdcrtbtp Stylo 

asAdminiilratororLeiidcr as AdminitirauircM'Loader 

1 = Subordin iiet or FoUowen i a Sabordix)au» or FbUomm 

Figure 3 shows that the leader, to some extent, relates to his followers in terms 
jf their expectations and a great mt^otily of followers extend Ihemsclves to relate 
to him where he falls short ends. But there are always some subordinates in every 
organization who cannot relate well with the administration. This disiaoce be¬ 
tween the leader and such followers blocks the smooth communication between 
them. In such circumstances both the leader and such followers retnaut under 
reciprocal expressed or unexpressed criticism, mild UireaU distrusi and fear, But 
neither such subordinates nor the leader recognizes the need to necessarily relate 
with each other to perform their official duties. Both do not bother to r<date to each 
other, They take it easy. If the number of followers failing to relate to Iheleader is 
large in an organisation, the leader cannot do his job as successfully as otherwise 
he could. This style of leadership is usually found in an ineffective leader who 
cannot take all his subordinates with him. 
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Figure 4 represents a leadership style which is based upon humanistic consid¬ 
erations. The leader knows well enough that there are always some subordinates 
who do their assigned duties well and with full sense of responsibility. Rathw they 
themselves feel restless when they have not done their job well. They act well and 
relate well with the administration. They are high morale subordinates. Since the 
leader does not have tensions from them, he unconsciously happens to ignore their 
internal feelings and expectations. 

Contrary to the high morale group, the low morale subordinates, because they 
have little sense of belonging to the organization and low job satisfaction, relate to 
the administration to a lesser degree. They generally either have a tendency to 
ignore their responsibilities, or unconsciously or consciously lend to cause jsob- 
lems and tensions for the adminisualion. Probably, it would not be wrong to say 
that their personality make-up is such that they generally have adjustment fTOb- 
Icms, may be not with anyone else but with administration, regardless of where 
they go. This is their characteristic. But the leader cannot afford to look at them 
with strange eyes and provide the ground for widening the distance and difference 
with them. The leader has to get his work done. Having considcraUon of real facts, 
the leader, on humanistic ground, goes out to his way and reach to such subordi¬ 
nates more politely and friendly to narrow down the barriers of distance and 
communication with them, This helps to create a better organi^tionnl climate. It 
provides base for the leader for smooth working towards the accomplishment of 
organizational goals. This humanistic approach of supervisors understudy through 
the perceptions of their subordinates, might have caused the low morale teachers 
to pereeivc and express the behaviour of their supervisors more favourable than 
the high morale teachers did. Dr. Guy Barbato rightly put it: “when an adminis¬ 
trator discovers that some of his subordinates fail to relate to him, he goes out of 
his office and relate to them” to bridge the gap of indifference and distance with 
them. 

CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The study establishes that teacher morale goes a long way in determining the 
teacher perception of supervisory behaviour and the low morale icKhers hold 
more favourable percepuons of their supervisors’ behaviour than the high morale 
teachers do. However, more studies arc suggested to extend the validity of the 
findings. Studies, such as this, in individual schools may be of great help to a 
supervisor m improving his supervision of insuuclion. The ‘MRP-MA8' opens some 
new avenues for further research, A research instrument may be developed to 
determine the leadership style of administrators in the context of this model, and 
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further, different leadership styles may be examined in terms of crganixaiioitai 
productivity. 
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Age: A Study of Attitudes of High School Students 
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University ofSaugar, Saugar, Madhya Pradesh 


I T is generally seen that less amount has been paid to the student's atti tude by the 
classroom teachers or researchers in comparison to the ccmsiderablc amount of 
attention given to cognitive achlevemen!. Mathematics, specially, can be quoted 
as an example in which very few aiiempis at measuring aiutudes towards its sutoy 
have been made. Mathematics is generally regarded as a difficulty subject for 
study, It is not so popular even at college level, where less number of students offer 
it for their studies. Now models of leaching, innovations and new modem tech* 
niques of teaching Mathematics have not changed the situation, Vasui (1967) has 
reported in his study of an analysis of algebraic achievement and mathematical 
attitude between the modem and the tradiiionat mathematics programmes in the 
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senior high school (a longitudinal study) that the measures of student 
towards Mathematics provided by the ‘‘Mathematical Inventory” sdvowed bo 
significant difference between groups. Likewise, Alvi (1986) of Cindnnati Uni* 
versity has shown in his study of effects of individualixcd instfucfiort on achieve¬ 
ment and attitude in general Maihemadcs in the ninth grade, that there was no 
significant difference between the attitude scores of the experimental group and 
the control group. Padma and Chakrabarty (1990) have indicated in their study that 
a sigraficant difference exists between the altitudes Of boys and girls towards 
Computer Education at 0.01 level. They believe that this might be due 10 the faa 
that girls are more conscious and aware about the technological progress of the 
country than boys. They have further concluded that no difference in aiU’lutte 
exists between tribal and non-tribal students towards Computer Educauon. Why is 
it so? What are the factors which determine altitude towards the study of a 
subject? Can these factors be modified in order to make the study of a subject 
popular? 

Newcomb, Murphy and others (1937) have classified the related variables 
which are determiners of attitudes. Newcomb has dealt with the relaUonshtpa 
between attitude and (1) individual characteristics, (2) experimental variabt^, 
(3) life experiences, and (4) other attitudes. Under the headings of individual 
charactensdes are included sex, age, intelligence and some non-'mtclleclual char¬ 
acteristics. Here it seems proper for the respective teachers and researchers U) 
conduct such studies, in which most effective factors for modifying aililudes can 
be identified, and, accordingly, they can adjust suitable teaching approaches to 
create interest, and to enhance learning of a particular subjecu The present study 
is an endeavour in this respect, as it tries to study the altitude towards MaihemtUcs 
as a funedon of some mdividual charactensdes like sex, age and intelligence. 

Objectives and Hypotheses 

. The present study had clearly defined objectives. Bach objective was kept in 
mind while formulating the relevant pertinent hypotheses: 

1. To study the attitude towards Malhcmades as a function of intelligence. 

The hypotheses posed under this head were: 

(a) The students of a high intelligence group will have more positive 
attitude towards Mathematics, in comparison to the students of an 
average intelligence group. 

(b) The students of a high intelligence group will have more positive 
attitude towards Mathematics, in comparison to the students qf a low 
Intelligence group, 
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(c) The students of an average intelligence group will have more posi¬ 
tive attitude towards Mathematics, in comparison to the students of 
a low intelligence group. 

2. To study the attitude towards Mathematics as a function of sex, Th& 
hypothesis posed for testing was: There is no significance difference 
between the attitude of male and female students towards Mathematics. 

3. To study the attitude towards Mathematics as a function of age. The 
hypotheses posed for testing were; 

(a) The students of 13+ have more positive altitudes towards Mathemat¬ 
ics than the students of 14+. 

(b) The students of 13+have more positive atliludcs towards Mathemat¬ 
ics than the students of 15+. 

(c) The students of 14+ have more positive altitudes towards Mathemat¬ 
ics than the students of 15+. 

Sample and Popuution 

The study was conducted in the academic session 1988-89 on a sample of 220 
students (140 male and 80 female) studying Mathematics in Class IX of different 
higher secondary schools of the Education Department of Bhilai Steel Plant, Bhilai 
(M.P.). These schools are situated in different sectors of Bhilai Nagar and their 
students come from rural and urban, lower, middle and upper classes of the 
society. They consist of the children of labourers, peons, teachers, engineers 
officers, businessmen and farmers. In this way the .students of higher secondary 
schools of Bhilai Nagar represent the population of a cosmopolitan society of any 
such township or city in Madhya Pradesh. The study covers three types of higher 
secondary schools of Bhilai Steel Plant, Bhilai selected on the basis of ratings of 
five experts. The schools were categorised into three group—good school, avarage 
school and poor school. 

Various independent factors are expected to play some part in the determina¬ 
tion of attitude towards Mathematics. They have been grouped into seven catego¬ 
ries and are considered as associated faciora. 


Assooatbd Factors 

1, Intelligence Factor. This factor was divided into three groups; 

(a) High Intelligence Group (Hio): The students scoring more than 
M+aon Intelligence Test. i.c. above 90 88 + 15.99 « 106.07 were 
included in this group. The tQ range for this group is 107-138, 
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(b) Average melligence Group (Aio): The sUHtents scoring iQ martts in 
ihe range oiMta were included in this group. The IQ range fen ftus 
group is 76-106. 

(c) Low Intelligence Group (UG): The students serffing k®8 tlafl W - o 
IQ mailcs were included in this group. The IQ range for this gpiot^ is 
57-75. 

2. Sex Factor: Male and female students were included in this group. 

3. Age Factor: It was divided into three groups: 

(a) Age-group 13+ (Over 13 years but not completing 14 years) 

(b) Age-group 14+ (Over 14 years but not completing 15 years) 

(c) Age-group 15+ (Over 15 years). 

TOOLS Used 

The following tools were used; 

1. A rating scale for classifying schools into three categories, viz. Good, 
Average and Poor. It was devised by the authws. 

2. General Intelligence Test developed and standardized by Professor 
S.M. Mohsin of Patna University (Bihar) was administered to the students 
of two sections of Class DC in each category of schools. 

3. To assess the attitudes of the students under study, the Scale for Mea¬ 
suring Attitude Towards Mathematics (Form B), developed and Stan¬ 
dardized by Suydam (1974), was administered. The statement of the 
scale were translated into Hindi, and it was adapted and standardized 
under the guidance of Professor S.P. Ahluwalia to suit the requirements 
of the students of Hindi-speaking areas. This scale consists of 26 
statements, out of which 13 statements are favourable and 13 unfavour^ 
able, For this scale, the maximum score will be 104, Therefore a subject 
sconng more than 52 marks is considered to have a 'favoorable' atti¬ 
tude and a subject scoring less than 52 is considered to have an un¬ 
favourable attitude towards the study of Mathematics. Its split-halve 
reliability coefficient was found to be ,91 and lesureiest reliability 
coefficient was found be .62. 

analysis and Interpretation of Data 

The attitudes scale was administered to ail the 220 subjects. The summated 
ratings were worked out individually for all Ihe subjects. Tables 1,2 and 3 give, In 
a summary form, ihe resulis of the analysis of data. 
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Table 1 

GrM|M, Mean, Standard DavUUon, SEp, dr and t fer AtUhide Seorea 
_wltlirCTpecttolntetllgeitce_ 


InleUigence 

Oroupi Compared 

N 

M 

S 

D 

SEo 

df 

B 

Inierpro- 

uUon 

HIO vemn AIG 

35 

150 

75.43 

69.03 

10.97 

13.32 

6.40 

2.15 

183 

Z9g 

p<.02* 

HIG veitui LIQ 

35 

35 

75.43 

64.40 

J0.97 

13.17 

11.03 

' 

2.90 

68 

3.80 

p<.02* 


130 

35 

69.03 

64,40 

EEa 

4.63 

2.48 

183 

1.87 

pc.10** 

KEY' HIO - High InieUigence Group * Signi/icaniAt .01 leval (one-Miled lem) 

AIO^ Average Inielliganoe Group ** Signiric»nl«i.D5lBvtl(one-i»Ucd len) 

LIG Low InieUigence Group 


Table 2 

Group, Mun, SD, SEih df ind i for Attitude Scorn with respect to Sex 

Sex Group! 
Compered 

N 

M 

S 

D 

SHo 

df 

B 

InieriHe^ 

uiicMt 

Male! versU! 

PemxlM 

140 

80 

69.31 

69.38 

14.08 

IZ47 

-.27 

1.83 

218 

-.148 

n.i. 


Tables 

Group, Meiti, SD, 8E|>, df and t for tllllude Scorn with re«pecl In Age 

Age Group! 

Compered 

N 

M 

S 

D 

SEd 

dr 

Bi 

Inlcrjwe* 

uiien 

13+vctxui 14+ 

69 

84 

mm 

m 

13.53 

1Z86 

3.69 

215 

151 

1.72 


l3+venu! 13+ 

69 

67 

73,01 

69.96 

m 

6.05 

140 

134 

132 

p<.02 

14+ venui 15+ 

84 

67 

69.32 

6696 

1186 

14.43 

236 

2.25 

149 

1.05 

n I. 


Table 1 shows Uieresults of the analysis of the data to study the attitude towards 
Mathematics as a function of intelligence. The mean of the auUudo scale scores of 
the high intelligence group is 75.43 and SD is 10.97. The mean of the attitude a'alc 
scores of the average intelligence group is 69.03 and SD is 13.32. To find out 
whether wy difference exists in the auitudo towards Mathematics, bciwKn the 
students of the high intelliaencci jiroup and the average intelligence group 
a null hypothesis was framed,T,ef^,^tj^^nfeoftTiET!lgtrtrmrf+tge^^ do not 

have more favourable attitudes towaij^s, Mathifttiyti^tHi^ of the 

average intelligence group. ( u . i j 
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In order to lest the hypothesis of no difference, one^tsiied I test wisis used. T1 k£ 
valueof ‘t’ is found to be 2.98 which is greater than the tabukled value of 235 fw 
200 df (actual df 183) at .02 level (one-tailed lest).Therefore, the hypothai.s of rto 
difference is rejected and ft is concluded that the students of the high intelligence 
group show more favourable attitude towards Mathematics in compartsort ^ the 
average intelligence group 

The mean attitude score of mo is 75.43 and so is 10.97, whereas the rnean 
atdtude score of UG is 64.4 and SD is 13.17. In order to find out if there is any 
significance difference between these means, the following null hypothesis was 
set up; The,students of the high intelligence group do not have more favourable 
attitude towards Mathematics than the students of the low intelligence group, 

In order to verify this hypothesis, the one-tailed T’ test was used (TaWc 1). The 
‘t’ is found to be 3,80 which is far greater than 2.38 at .02 level (tlf 68). Thcrefwe, 
the null hypothesis is rejected and it is concluded that the students of lire high 
intelligence group have more favourable attitude towards Mathematics than the 
students of the low intelligence group. 

The mean of the attitude scale scores of the average intelligence group is 69.03 
and SD is 13 32, whereas the same scores for the low intelligence group are 64.40 
and 13.17 respectively. In order to find out if there is any significant dilTenence 
between these means, the following null hypothesis was set up: Thesiudenisof the 
average intelligence group do not have more favourable alUludc towards Mathe¬ 
matics than the students of the low intelligence group. 

In order to verify this, the one-tailed‘t* lest was used (Table 1). Tlic CR is found 
to be 1 87 which is more than 1.65 at .10 level (onc-lailed test). Here, the null 
hypothesis is rejected at ,10 level. It can be concluded that the students of llw 
average intelligence have more favourable aiuiude towards Mathematics than 
those of the low intelligence group. 

Table 2 gives the results of the analysis of the data, to study the attitude towards 
Mathematics as a function of sex The mean of die altitude scale scores for males 
IS 69.31 and SD is 14.08, whereas for females these were 69.58 and 12.47, 
respectively. In order to venfy this, the following null hypothesis was set up: There 
no significance difference between the attitudes of male and female students 
towards Mathematics. Here two-tailed test is used (Table 2). The value of CR 
does not indicate rejection of the null hypothesis. Therefore, retaining the null 
hypothesis, it can be concluded that males and females do not differ significanlly 
in their attitudes towards Mathematics. 

Table 3 gives the results of ihe analysis of the data to study the attitude towards 
Mathematics as a funedon of age. The mean of the attitude scale scores for the 
students of 13+ is 73 01 and SD is 13.53. These scores for the students of 14+ are 
69 32 and 12 86, respectively. In order to find out if there is any significant 
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difference between these means, the following null hypothesis was set upr The 
students of 13+ do not have more favourable attitude towards Mathematics than 
tl» students of 14+. 

In ortfer to verify this, the one-tailed‘t* test was used (Table 3). The CR is found 
to be 1.72 which is greater than 1.66 at .10 level. Therefore, the null hypothesis is 
rejected and it is concluded that the students of 13+ age-group have more favour¬ 
able attitude than the students of 14+. 

. The mean of the attitude scale scores of 13+ students is 73.01 and SD is 13.53. 
These scores for 15+ students are 66.96 and 14 43, respectively. In order to find 
out if there is any significant difference between these means, the following null 
hypothesis was set up, The students of 13+ do not have more favourable attitude 
towards Mathematics, than the students of 15+ age-group. 

In order to verify this, the one-tailed 'f test was used (Table 3). The CR is found 
to be 2,52 which is greater than 2.36 at .02 level (df 134). Therefore, the null 
hypothesis is rejected and it is concluded that the 13+ students have more favour¬ 
able attitude towards Mathematics than the 15+ students. 

The mean of the auitude scale scores of the 14+ students is 69.32 and SD i.s 
12.86. Similar scores for the 15+ students are 66 96 and 14.43, respectively. In 
order to find out if there is any significant difference between these means, the 
following null hypothesis was set up; The students of the 14+ age-group do not 
have more favourable altitude towards Mathematics than the students of the 15+ 
age-group. 

In order to verify this, the one-tailed 't‘ test was used (Table 3). The CR is found 
to be 1.05 which is less than 1.66 at .10 level. Therefore, the null hypothesis is 
retained and it is concluded that the students of the 14+ age-group do not have 
more favourable attitude towards Mathematics than the students of the 15+ age- 
group. 

Important Findings 

The analysis and interpretation of the data yielded the following conclusions: 

1. The students of the high intelligence group have more favourable attitude 
towards Mathematics, in comparison to the students of both the average 
and low intelligence groups. This favourable atiiuide is more marked in the 
students of high intelUgence than the students of low intelligence, 

2. The students of average iniclligcsnce have more favourable atliutda to¬ 
wards Mathematics than the students of low intelligence. 

On the whole, it can be concluded that auitude towards Mathematics is a 
function of intelligence. 
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3. As regards altitude towards Mathematics, males do not have more favour¬ 

able attitude than femifles. That is, altltutte towards Malhenwtics is Incte- 
pendent of sex, This result contradicts the findings of Padma and 
Chakrab^ (1990). This is perhaps because their findiitp mi mainly 
related with the measurement of auitudc to wants CmtipuierEdUKt^ion and 
not towards Mathematics. The difference in findings may also be due to the 
difference in the social conditions of the subjects Involved in the two 
studies. The referred study was performed in Shillwig (Coital city of 
Meghalaya) and the present study was conducted in Bhilai Nagar (indus¬ 
trial town of Madhya Pradesh). On the oihear hand, the findinp of Ure 
present study seem to agree with the findings of Sundarartyan and Raja- 
sekhar (1988) that urban girls do not have more favourable attitude to- 
wj^s the study of Physics, than urban boys. It is also observed that rural 
girls do not have more favourable attitude towards study of Physics 
than rural boys. ^ 

4. The students of the age 13+ show more favourable aiUlude towards Maih- 
ematics in comparison to the students of the ages 14+ and 15+, but Ibc 
stu(knts of 14+ do not have more favourable ailiiudcs towards Mathemw- 
ics m comparison to the students of 15+. 
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Divergent Thinking in Relation to Scholastic Achievement, 
Cognitive Style, Self-concept and Interest Pattern 


ASHOK KUMARPiOTOBY 


D ivergent thinking a unique power of the human mind for leading human 
beings to high level of intellectual functioning. Tonranc© defines it as prob¬ 
lem-solving ability. A person is called creative if he has divergent types of 
thinkings especially m the production of ideas, flitf ncy, fieidbiliiy and originaliiy. 
Creatively, the so-called divergent thinking in GuUford terminology include 
fluency, fiexibility, originality, elaboration and evaluative ability. Cognitive s tyle 
is another aspect of cognitive process, Osofsky (1971) declared that cognitive aiyte 
and creativity are less explored areas. Witldn and Dyke (1970) thought cognitive 
style as an important dimension of divergent thinking. Self-concept la erne of the 
most ilominating factors that influences an individual’s behaviour. Sisk (1965), 
Weisberg and Spnnger ^1961), Tan (1958) and several others wwked on rdatkm- 
ship of creativity and self-concepL Interest plays a significant and crucial role in 
the development of divergent thinking. Dellas and Gaier (1970) Holland (1962), 
Guilford (1957) explored this area. Achievement is a learned, motive which smves 
aA a source of strpng motivation in creative achievement. Jfpseph (1965) Mayhw. 
(1966); Fddiuen andTraffinger (1971) showed that achievement plays a vital role 
itt fostering creativity, 
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Main Odjecitves 

The main objectives of the study were: 

1. To develop and standardise a lest of scholastic achievement for Standard 
Ten m Bengali. 

2. To administer the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking—Verbal and Figural 
(Form A and B), to measure creativity, Wilkin’s Embcded Figure (Form A 
and B), to measure creativity, Wilkin’s Embcded Figure Test (individual) 
to measure cognitive style, Basu’s Self-concept Scale to measure self-con¬ 
cept, Chatteqee’s Non-language Preference Record to obtain a measure of 
interest pattern, and Scholastic Achievement Test for measuring the scho¬ 
lastic achievement of the sample under consideration, 

3. To perform analysis is show how field dependents differ from field inde¬ 
pendents on the measures of divergent thinking. 

4. To determine whether the high self-concept group differs from the low 
self-concept group on the measures of divergent thinking. 

5. To determine how high and low interest groups differ on the measures of 
divergent thinking. 

6? To find how high achievers differ from low achievers on the measures of 
divergent thinking. 

7. To find out the partial and multiple conelation between divergent lliinking, 
self-concept, cognitive style, interest paiicm and scholastic achievement. 

8. To find out the possible determinant factors and to give them interpretation 
through factor analysis. 

Hypotheses 

The study had the following hypotheses. 

O HI: There is a significant relationship between divergent thinking and 
cognitive style. 

O H2: There is a significant relationship beiwewi divergent thinking and 
self-concepL 

0 H3: There is a significant relationship between divergent thinldng and 
interest pattern, 

O H4: There is a significant relationship between divergent thinking and 
scholastic achievement. 

0 H5: Cognitive style, self-concept, interest pattern and scholastic achieve¬ 
ment combined together are a good pi^ctor at divergent thinking. 
0 H6: There is a significant difference between groups having high or low 
interests on the criterion of divergent thinking. 
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O H7: There is a significant difference betwc(3i field dcpftiKlcnil and field 
independent cognitive style of learners on the mterten of cUvergent 
thinking. 

O H8: There is a significant diffMcnce between groups having high or low 
self-concept on the criterion of divergent ihlrddng. 

O H9: There is a significant difference between high and low jKhievers on 
the criterion of divo'gent thinking. 

0 HlO: There is a significant difference between boys and girfit on the 
criterion of divergent thinking, 

0 Hi 1; There is a significan^difterence between urban and rural learners on 
the cnlerion of divergent thinking. 

O H12; There are unique constellations of copitive and affective correlates 
of divergent thinking existing in terms of common factors in differ¬ 
ent combinations. 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 349 learners of Class X (both boys and girls) taken 
from Boys’, Girls’ and co-educatlonal schools from the urban and rural areas of 
the districts of North 24-Parganas, South 24-Parganas and Nadia (West Bcnpl, 
India). 

Tests 

The tests applied were; 

1. Torrance Test of Creadve Thinking—Verbal and Figural ( Form A and ») 
2 Witkin Embedded Figure Test (individual) 

3. Basu's Self-concept Test (abn) 

4. Chatterjee’s Non-lanpage Preference Record (C3fl»R) 

5. A test of scholastic achievement consmiCied and standardiswi by the 
researcher. 


Statistical Analysis 

1. P^uct moment correladons were computed to study the relationship of 
divergent thinking (and its dimensions), copidve style, self-coiKeni, In¬ 
terest pattern and scholastic achievement. 

2. Step-wise multiple regressiwt analysis was used to identify the best set of 
predictor variables for prcdicUng divergent thinking, 
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3. Partial correlaiion was calculated for the prediction of divergent thinking. 

4. t-lest was carried out to find out the significance of differences. 

5. Factor analysis was done to see the nature of faciOTS, 

FwDiNas 

1. The result indicates significant relationship between divergent thinking 
and cognitive style, self-concept, interest pattern an scholastic achieve¬ 
ment. 

2. The partial regression coefficient ranged from .02 to 3.65, partial conela- 
uon ranged from .01 to .82 indicating that divergent thinking is perfectly 
correlated to other predictor variables. 

3. The multiple regression analysis shows divergent thinking as the most 
significant variable contributing to the predicuon of cognitive style, self- 
concept, interest pattern and scholastic achievement. 

4. Sex, achievement, self-concept, interest, locality and field dependence- 
independence account for significant difference in their effectiveness, 

5. Factor analysis showed unique constellations of cognitive and effective 
correlates of divergent thinking. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Significant correlation between cognitive style and different dimensions of 
divergent thinking shows that learners with more complex analytic cogni¬ 
tive structure shows greater ability of divergent thinking. 

2. Significant correlation between sclf-concqit and different dimensions of 
divergent chinking shows that an indivlduaTs perception of himsetf or 
herself affects his or her divergent thinking. 

3. Significant correlation between interest pattern and different dimensions 
of divergent thinking shows that creaUve persons are disiinguishwi more 
by iniercsLs, attitudes and drives than by intellectual abilities. 

4. Significant correlation between scholastic achievement and different di¬ 
mensions of divergent thinking shows that divergent production is due to 
high scholastic achievement. 

5. Significant correlation between variables Indicates high cognitive process. 

6. Partial conelalion R indicates that the predictor formula in thd form of 
multiple regression solution is a better predictor of performance In diver¬ 
gent thinking. 
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7. Rcld'ttepcndeiTt were fmmd teter ihan rffkl-iMicf»mffe»s in ihcir diva¬ 
lent dunking. 

8. Individuals with high were fowt^ t«tt« m all iSTwa af 

divergent Ihiidcing. 

9. Individuals with high interest pmem a (Cf»wtr?Nrti<»fi » hii 

or her abUiQ' of divergent thinking. 

10. Those who ohtarned hl^ scores m the mewws oi cwiivny aj« 
achieved signiBcanily better on the wdwkast: uchtcverncm «« 

11. Mate stedenut were more creative ituwfemalrsitKfc'ftL* 

12. Rural learners performed better titan titten teamen with regard to di w- 
gent thinking. 

13. The clusters dC 19 vaiiabks prectpiiatedi tnio fmtr dismsct r*tdrs, <4*. 
Perceptual Abilidcs and DivefgenlThinkrng (Faeuw II. !>rvagcat Thirtk* 
ing (Factor II), Self-concept and Vtfrfeal dwr^m Thinkirrg (Factor tll| 
-and Non-verbal Divergent Thinking (Factor IV}, The erttergence of » 

)^C. distinct factor of cognitive and pertepiua! dorruin {cogmtrvc mjIci Md 
personality domain (self-concept) with tte duiicttwm» of riiveigcnt think¬ 
ing, highlights the nature of diverpm thinking. 
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J^ucatiortal Aspiration and Academic Achievement of Secondary 
School Students: Effect of Certain Family Factors 


K.s. Rajput 


Tliis siudy was conducted, keeping in view the following objectives: 

1. To examine the influence of certain family factors on the educational 
aspiration and academic achievement of the students. 

2. To find out the effect of family environment on the educational aspiration 
and academic achievement of the students. 

3. To examine the effect of parental encouragement on the educational aspi¬ 
ration and academic achievement of the students. 

4. To asses the effect of socio-economic status of the family on the educa¬ 
tional aspiration and academic achievement of the students. 

5. To compare different categories of students in terms of the effect of such 
family factors as family environment, parental encouragement and soeb-'' 
economic status on the educational aspiration and academic achievement 
of the students. 

Hypotheses 

To study the effect of certain family factors on the educational aspiration and 
academic achievement of the students, the following tentative hypotheses were 
formulated: 

1. There is no significant difference between the students of high and low 
parental encouragement, high and medium parental encouragement, low 
and medium parental encouragement regarding their educational aspira^ 
lion and academic achievement, 

2. There is stadsiically, no significanidifference between the students of high 
and low family environment, high and medium family environment and 
low and medium family environment so far as their educational aspiration 
and aademic achievement are concerned. 

3. There is no significant difference between the students of high and low 
socio-economic status, high and medium socio-economic status and low 
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and medium socio-economic status with refciefKX to their educatkmai 
Bspiraiimi and ac«Jcmic achievemeoL 


DELIMITATION OF THE STUDY 

In order to concretize the prohlem, the fMfcseni study was (teignad with the 
following controls; 

1. Only those students were chosen who belonged to the OathwtJ region, 

2. The students were chosen from Classes XI to XII of Intertncdiate Colleges 
ofGarhwal region. 

3. The final study was carried out cm the students of nnedium inielligencc. 


design of the Study 
Sample Space 

This study was conducted in the Garhwal region of UuarPr^ctdt which covers 
five districts—Pauri, Tehri, Uliarkashi, ChwnoU and Dchradun. There are 227 
higher secondary schools in the Garhival region and so it was very diflicuU to 
cover all the schools of all the five districis. Therefore, a list of schools of each 
districts was prepared in such a manner as to cover the schools locadon-wise and 
sex-wise. 

Keeping in view the objectives of the s«udy as well as the large size of the 
school population, the present researcher aticmpicd to choose a representative 
sample of all the higher secondary schools by adopting the following criteria: 

1. Every district of the r^ion was repreaented, 

2. Every type of school was represented. 

Thus, four schools were chosen from every district in the following mannen 

1. One school of boys and one school of girls from urten ar«i, 

2, One school of boys and one school of girls from rural area. 

Sample 

The sample consisted of the students of Classes XI to XII of higher m»ndaty 
schools of the Garhwal region, covering male as well as female studcnis belonging 
to urban and rural areas. Out of the 20 selected sctrools of the five districts of the 
Garhwal region, 50 students were selected from each rehool for the study by 
applying the stratiTied random sampling technique. 
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Variable Treatment 
Independent Variables 

The independent variables token into account were family environment, paren¬ 
tal encouragement and socio-economic status measured through family environ¬ 
ment scale, parental encouragement scale and socio-economic status scale. 


Dependent Variable 

The dependent variables were academic achievement and educational aspira¬ 
tion measured through the marks of the students in their previous examinations 
and educational aspiration scale. 


Controlled Variable 

The controlled variable was intelligence—measured through verbal intelli¬ 
gence test. 


Data Gathering devices 

The various tools used in this study given below: 

1. Family Environment Scale (FBs) developed by Sharma and Rajput (1988). 

2. Socio-Economic Status Scale (SBS) developed by Sharma and Rajput 
(1988). 

3. Educational Aspiration Scale (eas) developed by Sharma and Gupto 
(1980), 

4. Parental Encouragement Scale (pes) developed by Sharma (1988). 

5. Verbal Intelligence Test developed by Ojha and Chaudhary. 

6. Examination Records available in the schools. 

Administration of Various Tools 

All the tools used in this study were administered in two phasc.s. In the first 
phase, all the students selected from 20 schools were administered the verbal 
intelligence test with the purpose of identifying them on the basis of their intelli¬ 
gence. In the second phase, the remaining tools were administered to the medium 
intelligent students identified with the help of the verbal intelligence lest. 
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Verbal Intelligence Test and Selection of Medium Jnidligmt Studmit. 

In ihe first phase of daia cotfection ihc resoarcha having Ihe required copies of 
ihe verbal inielligencc leai weni U) all ihe 20 schools one by om in admtnnlcr ihe 
verbal inlelligenl lesl. Keeping in view ihc purpose of Ihe swdy, IN* sluttenis 
obtaining above 90 and below 60 scores were escliMkd and only medium inielii- 
geni students were taken fesr the final study. Out of 1000 siudOTis setecicd, 115 
students were found highly intelligent, UBS medium mtclligcnt and WM) low 
intelligenL 

As stated above, only medium inlelligenl suidcnis were taken for tf« final 
study. These 285 students were adm inistcred the remaining lonls of data adketkm 
in the second phase. 


Administration of the Remaining Toots 

In the second phase of data coUcciion, the rcseanchcr adminisicrod the remain* 
ing tools—Family Environment Scale,Parental Encouragement Scale, Sockmo- 
nomic Status Scale and Educational AspiraiicMi Scale—m the medium intelligent 
students selected out of 1000 student population. In this phase, too. the researcher 
adopted the same procedure in collecting the data as he followed m the first phase. 
This task was done after an interval of wic month when the siuifcnw of medium 
intelligence had been identified on the basis of the scores on vrr. The booklets of 
the above tools were scored and then the family environmeni, jwcnial encmirage* 
ment and socio-economic status of the students were made Inui three categorte*— 
high, medium and low— by adding sd to the Means and substracting SD from the 
Means of the scores on FES, PES and SBS and the students were placed in these three' 
categories. The effect of the above familial factors on the ac^emic schievemeni 
and educational aspiration of the students was studied and conclusions drawn. 


Scheme ofStatislicai Treatment 

Since the present study was an exploratory one, simple desenptive statistical 
techniques were applied in analysing the data obtained on the various took. An 
attempt was also made to find out the significimi differences between the groups 
of students, Hence, in the treatmeni of the data. Mean, SD and i test were found 
most suitable. Therefore, these techniques were used in this study. 


CONaUSIONS 

The results of the study led to the following conclusions: 
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y' The educational aspiration of the students, in general, was influenced 
positively by their parental encouragement. 

2. The urban students having high parental encouragement were significantly 
higher in their educational aspuation than the rural students in all the three 
groups of parental encouragement. 

3. The educational aspiration of the students, in general, having high and 
medium family environment was significantly higher than low family 
environment. 

4 The urban students belonging to medium family environment were influ¬ 
enced more than the low family environment group of rural students in 
their educational aspiration. 

5. The SEs of the total students had no elTect on their educational aspiration. 

6. The rural students having high, medium and low SEs were highly influ¬ 
enced in their educational aspiration in comparison to the urban students of 

/ the same groups. 

Jl . The academic achievement of the students was influenced in proportion to 
their parental encouragement. 

8. There was significant effect of parental encouragement on the academic 
achievement of the urban students receiving a high amount of encourage¬ 
ment from their parents. 

9. When compared location-wise, the urban students, in general, were highly 
influenced by their parental encouragement as regards academic achieve¬ 
ment in all the groups, 

10. The total students were influenced in their academic achievement by their 
family environment proportionately. 

11. The urban students were influenced by their family environment in their 
academic achievement than the rural students in almost all the groups. 

12. There was no effect of SEs on the academic achievement of the total 
students in all the three groups. 

13. There was more effect of the SES of the urban students on their academic 
achievement in comparison to the rural students in all the groups. 
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Predictors of Student-Teacher Performance in Secondary 
Teacher Training 


NirmalSabharwal 


T eaciong has come lo be recogtiiscicl as a professskm. It is often called U» 
mother or creative source of all professions. Teaching ts a special ijsed job and 
requires the services of competent teachers. Research stgnifkts that the Isrgor the 
number of characieri-siics possessed by an individual, the greater is the pmsibilliy 
of his/her becoming a successful teacher. Hence, only such candidates should be 
recruited to the teacher training course who have the potential to become compe- 
icnl teachers and obtain professional cxcelleiKC. Tboreforc, the prcitent study was 
conducted to predict sludcni-leacher performance in the secondary teacher train* 
ing course on the basis of selected context variable. 

The study purported to achieve the faiiowing objectives: 

1. To assess the status of dlfferenl groups of studenuteachers with regard to 
context variables. 

2. To assess the performance of different groups of studcnt'tcaclim in m:- 
ondary teacher training course. 

3. To study the relationship between studenucachm' scores on context 
variables and their performance in secondary teacher training course. 

4, To predict student-teachers’ performance in secondary tticfier uaintng 
course on the basis of their scores on context variables. 

Hypotheses 

The following null hypoUieaes were fcrmulated for empirical vcriOciaion; 

HOi There is no significant diffcaence in the mean scores of different 
groups of suideni-teachcrs with regard to context variable. 

HO 2 There is no significant difference in the mean achievement scores of 
different groups of siudcni-ieachers as measured by classified 
groups of papers in secondary teacher paining course. 

HO3 The student-teachers’ scores on context variables do not have pc^i- 
tivc significant relau'onship with their achievement scores as mea- 
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sured by different groups of papers in secondary teacher training 
course. 

HO 4 The student-teachers’ achievement scores as measured by different 
groups of papers in secondary teacher training course ^annot be 
predicted from their scores on context variables again^dhe alterna¬ 
tive hypothesis that at least one of the context variable's significantly 
explains the variations of dependent variable, that is, its regression 
co-efficient is significantly different from aero. 


Methodology 

The study followed the survey method. Correlation between context variables 
and student-teachers’ performance in the secondary teacher education course was 
studied. An attempt was made to identify significant predictors from amongst the 
selected context variables to predict student-teachers’ performance. 


Variables Studied 

Three cognitive variables, namely, previous academic accomplishments, gen¬ 
eral mental ability and knowledge of two school teaching subjects and two 
non-cognitive variables, namely, anxiety and attitude towards the teaching profes¬ 
sion and its allied aspects were selected as context variables. Of these five 
variables, the first variable represented sludenl-lcachcr formative experience 
while the latter four represented student-teacher properties. Student-leacher 
achievement scores in the professional course were termed as product variables 
and were studied with reference to the following groups of subjects: 

1. External Assessment of Theory (EAT) 

2. Internal Assessment of Theory (lAT) 

3. Total Assessment of Theory (TAT) 

4. External Assessment of Pedagogy Courses (EAPC) 

5. Internal Assessment of Pedagogy Courses (lAPC) 

6. Total Assessment of Pedagogy Courses (tapc) 

7. External Assessment of Teaching Theory (batT) 

8 . Internal Assessment of Teaching Theory (lATT) 

9. Total Assessment of Teaching Theory (TATT) 

10. External Assessment of Practice Teaching (bapc) 

11. Internal Assessment of Practice Teaching (iapc) 

12. Total Assessment of Practice Teaching (TAPC) 

13 . Total External Assessment (tea) 
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14, Total Lilemal AsseSMient (TiA) 

15. Total Assessment (TA) 

Sample 

A sample of ivvo hundred student-lesdicrs bdmtgmg » m$ and lienee 
streams was selected from eight col Icgtts of educautm located m mrten area of four 
regions of the country. Two cdlcgcs of education each were locatel m Rajasthan. 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Mysore and were affiliated to Rajasthan University, 
Bhopal University, Utkal University and Mysore University. The sample to this 
effect may be termed as judgemental or a putpMive one, while the number of 
siudenl-ieachers was incidental. College of education was the umt of stsunple. 

Tools Used 

The following tools were selected for the study: 

1. Group Test of General Mental Ability (Qmat) 

2. Scholastic Test (ST) 

3. Teacher Altitude Invctiloty(TAO 

4. Anxiety Scale (as) 

The following two tools were developed; 

1 . StucloniTeachcrlnfonnaiionBlanlc(snB) 

2. Training Perfonmance Information Blank (TPIB) 

Stailsilcal Techniques Used 

The following statistical techniques were employed in dw study fa analysing 
the obtained data in order to arrive at valid conclusions; 

1. Conversion of scores obtained by sludcm-ieachcrs in each of the classified 
groups of papers in the professional course into per cent scores. 

2. Means and standard deviaiions of scores obtained on context variables and 
product variables by the composite groups of siudenucachera. 

3. Means and standard deviations of scores obtained on context variable.s and 
product variables by groups of siudent-icacbere claMificd on the basis of 
sex, area of domicile, subject specialisation and level of educauon. 

4. Application of T’ test to tost the significance of the differonce Iwiween Ute 
mean scores of different groups of siudcnucachers on context variables 
and product variables, 

5. Pearson Product Moment Correlations to determine the relaUonsliip be¬ 
tween different pairs of variables. 

'iS 
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6 . Filling of siep-wise muliiplc regression equations for different product 
variables to find out which of the context variables significantly counted 
for the variance. 

Findings 

The findings of the present study can be grouped into three broad categories, 
VIZ. student-teacher composite scores and group profiles, correlational results and 
prediction of student-teacher performance. These are given below: 

Student-Teacher Composite Scores 

1 . The mean scores obtained by the sludcnl-teachcrs on the cognitive vari¬ 
ables— paa, ST and GMAT— arc 4.76,20.01 and 40.27, out of a total score 
of 9, 50 and 100, respectively, while on the non-cogniiivc variablc,s— A.S 
and TAi —the score are 38.75 and 207,01, out of a total score of 100 and 
360, respectively. 

2 The mean achievement scores of the student-icachcrs on TAT, EAT and lAT 
are 53.91,49.51 and 66.00 per cent respectively, and on TAPC, EAPC and 
lAPC are 53.39, 48,73 and 66.18 per cent respectively. wSimilarly, their 
mean achievement scores on tatt, EATT and lArr are 54.84. 51.05 and 
65,41 per cent, respectively. 

3. The mean achievement scores of the student-teachers on TapT are 63.65 
per cent while on Eapt and iapt, these arc 64.04 per cent each. 

4. The mean achievement scores of the siudcni-icachers on TA, TEA and TIA 
are 57.82, 52,72 and 65.73 per cent, respectively. 

Student-Teacher Group Profiles 

1. The mean scores on Paa of the female student-teachers, urban student- 
teachers, science student-teachers and post-graduate student-teachers are 
significantly higher titan those of the male studcnt-lcachers, rural student- 
teachers, arts student-teachers and graduate siudcni-icachers. 

2. The mean scores on ST of die male siudcnt-tcachcrs, urban siudeni-tcach- 
ers, science student-teachers and post-graduate studcni-ieiwhcr are non- 
significantly higher than those of their rc.spcctive rural counterparts. 

3. The mean scores on gmat of Uic male sludcnl-lcachcrs, rural student- 
teachers, science student-icachcrs and po-st-graduaie siudcnt-leachers are 
higher than the mean scores of their respective counterparts but the differ¬ 
ence in the mean scores is significant in the case of studcnt-tcachers 
classified on the basis of area of specialization. 
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4, The mean scores cai as of female sunkni-ie^htfi, roml studcnneachere, 
arts studcnHeachers and graduate student-teKtar^ Bare higfwr than d* 
mean scores of their respective ctHinicrpam but the difference is signifi- 
cant in the case of siudcm-tcacters classified on tS« Msk of 

5, The mean scores on tai of female sUKteni-teacbcrs. urban sturfcni-wach- 
ers, science student-teachers and graduates arc higtwr than ihe mean Kwes 
of their respective counterparts but the differtnoe ts sipifkant in the cm 
of student-teachers classifted on the tests of subject spwWiration. 

Null hypothecs No. 1 with respect to different groups of siwdcm-teachers* 
performance on some context variables, is rejected. 

6 , The mean achievement scores on all the fifteen {tfoduci variables, namely, 
TAT, lAT, TA1*C, lAPC, TATT. lATT, TAPT. EAPT. MPT. TA, TbA, I AT, BAT, 
EAPC and EATT are higher for the females than those for the mates. The 
difference is significant on all the jstHluci variables, except the last ihnet. 

1. The mean performance on all the fifuxn product variables is superior for 
the urban siudeni-ieachers to that for the rural siuttetu-icacbcrs. The differ¬ 
ence is signlficanUy higher in the mean achievement scores on five vari¬ 
ables, namely, tat, eatt, tatt, iatt and ta fw the urbanites. 

8 . The mean achievement scores on six product variables, via. tAPC', MT, 
TAPT, EAPT, I APT and HA. arc higter for the arts student -teacbm than those 
for the science studeni-ieacliers the differerKe being slgjnificani for iapc 
only, The mean achievement .scores on the remaining nine vanaWes, that 
is, TAT, TATT, EAT, KATT, TEA. lAPC, EAPC. lATTand TA. aiC higher fOf ihc 
science studcni-icachers than those for ihcir counieipans, the difference 
being significant for the first five variables. 

9. The mean achicvcmentscoros on all the product vanahtes, except TEA, are 
higher for the post-graduate studem-ieachm as compared to those for the 
graduate siudcnt-icachcrs, the difference being .significant in the care of 
lAT, IATT, TAPT, lAPTand HA Only. The graduates have scored significanily 
higher mean achievement scores on TEA. 

Null hypothesis No, 2 with respect to diffcreiu groups of siuttenl-ieachcts’ 
performance on some product variables, te rejected. 

Correlalioml Results 

1. The siudcnl-taachcrs’ achievemem scores as measured by TAPC, Tait, 
TAT, uaf’C', I'A'i'r, EA i‘, IATT, lAPT.TBA and TA have positive and sifniflcant 
relationship with ihelf scores on paa. It means ttei the siudcnt-ieachers 
having belter paa fare belter on external a.sscssmenl and total asKssmcni 
of the foregoing groups of papers. The relationship bclwwn the mean 
achievemem scores on iapc, iat, eapt. tapt and TIA and the mean scores 
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on PAA is positive but not significant. It shows that higher scores on i'Aa 
are not associated with higher achievement on the foregoing five group.s of 
papers. 

2. The student-teachers’ achievement scores on eight groups of papers, 
namely, TAPC, tatt, tat, eapc, eatt, eat, rapt and tea have positive 
and significant relationship with their mean scores on ST. It means that 
higher scores on these eight groups are associated with higher scores on ST 
also. The relationship between the mean achievement scores on lAPC, lATT, 
IAT, IAPT, TAPT, TIA and TA and the mean scores on sr is positive but not 
significant which means that higher scores on sT are not significantly 
associated with higher scores on internal assessment of different groups of 
theory papers and total internal assessment, two types of assessment of 
practice teaching and ta. 

3 . The student-teachers’ achievement scores on TAPC, TA'rr, ta, EAPC, eatt, 
tat, IATT, tea and ta have positive and significant relationship with their 
mean scores on gmat. It indicates that high performance on these nine 
groups of papers is significantly associated with high performance on 
GMAT Their mean achievement scores on iapc, iat and tia arc not 
significantly related to the mean scores on GMAT. It shows that these three 
types of internal assessment are not significantly related lo mean scores on 
gmat. Strangely, all the three types of assessment of practice teaching too 
have weak association with mean scores on GMAT. 

4. lAlT is significantly related to scores on paa, and omaT. Similarly, Iapt 
has significant relationship with Paa. Internal assessment of all other 
groups of papers has low relationship with all the three cognitive variables, 
namely, paa, st and gmat. It is, therefore, inferred that internal assess¬ 
ment is subjective and unreliable so far as these cognitive variables arc 
concerned. In teaching and internal examinations, these higher abili- 
tics/qualities are not emphasized. Curriculum transaction does not seem to 
generate higher level of thinking process or docs not measure these abili- 
tics/qualities. 

5. The student-teachers' achievement scores on TAPC, TATT, tat, eapc. 
EAiT, EAT, IAPC and TEA have negative relationship with the mean scores 
on as; it being significant in the case of TAPC and EAPC and AS only. It 
means that high scores on as result in lower performance in these eight 
types of assessment The relationship bciweim iatt, iat, m. ta, TAKr, 
eapt, IAPT and as is positive; it being significant in the case of all the three 
assessment of practice leaching only. In other words, anxiety motivaiM 
them to perform belter in practice teaching. Pre-practice teaching prepara¬ 
tion prepares siudcnt-ieachcrs for actual practice teaching. As a result of 
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supervised and guided practice leaching, they wquirc and rerine ihe an mid 
fundamentals of leaching. Anxiety acts as a siimulant to their performance 
in praciicc leaching. 

6. The student-teachew' achievement scores on TAft:, TATT, tat, eapc, 
EATT, EAT, lATT, TAPT, EAPT, lAPt, THA. TIA and TA have iwstti vc rclaikm- 
ship with the mean Korea on TAI; It being si^ificwii between tait, tat. 
EATT, BAT, BAFT, TAPT. TEA and TA and TAi (wd non-.stpiffcant betwea 
TAPC, EAPC, lATT, UPT. and TU and TAL It shows that higher »ws on tai 
are associated with higher performance on assessment of tte-« groups of 
papers. Weak or non-sipificani telatioftship hints at the need to develop 
student-teachers’ attitude towards the leaching profession and ite allied 
aspects. Negative but non-significanl nslauonship is found between tAPC 
and lAT and TAI. 

Null hypothesis No. 3 with re.spca to Mudent-icachers’ mean performance 
in certain groups of papers and context variables, is not rejected white in 
the case of others, it is rejected. 

Prediction of Student-Teacher Performance 

1, GMAT and PAA have emerged as significant predictors (the first and the 
second in order of priority) of the student-teachers’ pcrfotmancc m TAT, 
EAT, TATT and EATT; and 1959,22,72,16,21 and 16,39 per cent variance, 
respectively, is explained by these two predteiors jointly in the response 
variables. PAA has turned out to be the first and CMAT as the second 
predictor of student-teachers' performance in tapc and EAEC, and 16,52 
and 20.61 per cent variance, respectively, is explaiiml by IbcK two predic¬ 
tors jointly in the response variables. Besides this, gmat alwte Is also a 
significant predieWt of lATT and explains 2.19 per cent variatrce in the 
product variable. None of the context variables has emerged as a signifi¬ 
cant predictor of lAT and lAPC. 

2, The context variables explain a total of 19.93,17.75 and 16.45 fwr cent 
variance in the product variables TAT, TAPC and TATT, respectively, and a 
total of 23.43,22.40 and 16,52 per cent variance in the product variables 
EAT, EAPC and EATT, respectively. In addition to these, the context vari¬ 
ables explain a total of 4.08 per cent variance In the product wiable iatt. 
Thus, it is clear that only cogniUve variables have been retained as the 
predictors of performance of differemt groups of papws. 

3 , TAX has emerged astheflrsiandSTasihe Kcond predictor of pcift^mance 
of student-teachers in TAPT and eapt. as has turned out to be the third 
predictor of performance in Tapt, These predictors jointly explain 9.29 and 
24,11 per cent variance in the product variables TAPT and EAPT, respec- 
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lively. AS and paa have turned out to be significant predictors of iapt and 
the two predictors jointly explain 5.13 per cent variance in the product 
variable. A total of 10.16,25.08 and 6.82 per cent variance is explained by 
the different context variables in the product variables of tapt, EAPT and 
IAPT, respectively. Itshows that both cognitive and non-cogni live variables 
predict student-teachers’ performance in the secondary teacher education 
course. 

4. GMAT and PAA have turned out to be significant predictors of TA and TEA 
and together these predictors explain 10.20 and 25.19 per cent variance in 
the two product vanables, that is, TA and TEA, out of a total of 11.78 and 
25.87 per cent variance which is explained by the cemtext variables. None 
of the selected cognitive variables and non-cognitive variables has 
emerged as a significant predictor of student-teachers' performance on 
TIA, 

5. GMAT is found to be the best predictor of student-teachers’ performance on 
TAT, EAT, TATT, EATT, lATT, TA and TEA; and sccond best predictor of 
performance on TAPC and EAPC. PAA is the best predictor of performance 
on TAPC and EAPC and the second best predictor of performance in TAT, 
EAT, TATT, EATT, TA, TEA and IAPT. Similarly, ST comes to be the second 
best predictor of performance in TAPT and EAPT. 

6. TAI emerges to be the best predictor of performance on tapt and hapt, 
while AS turns out to be the best predictor of performance on Iapt and the 
third best predictor of performance on TAPT. 

7. None of the non-cognilive variables has emerged as a significant predictor 
of performance in different groups of theory, that is, TAT, BAT, lAT, TATT, 
EATT, lATT, TAPC, EAPC, lAPC, TEA and TA of the professional course. 

8. None of the context variables has emerged as a significant predictor of 
performance on iat, iapc and TtA. 

Thus, null hypothesis No. 4 is not rejected in the case of predicUon of 
student-teachers’ performance in certain groups of papers (lAT, lAPC and 
ha) on the basis of context variables while in the case of others it is 
rejected. 


IMPLICAHONS 

The study has implications for educational planners, administrator? and 
Lcachcr-cducaiors involved in planning and executing pre-service teacher educa¬ 
tion programme. For screening and selection of candidates for admission to 
teacher education institutions, PAA, ST, GMAT, TAt and as may comprise a battery 
of tests, The study suggests different combinations of context variables, in order 
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of importarwe, which can Eom u»ful ms of predictors of pcrftHrmswc tn varbus 
groups of papers offered and-systems of evaluatiwi wed in Uk {£«hef ppq[»imijwi 
course. The knowledge of such predictors can be. uttltm! in planning the course, 
leaching meUiods, techniques of mluadon and providing pebiagogical knowledge 
and skills, Instead of using a single unifomi selection prooedure for all candidates, 
the one that distinguishes between groups of candidate# on tfre iMttW of sex, mm 
of domicile, subject specialization and level of wltteaiion may be Ptedveuon 
of performance may be done separately for theory pi^fm and pactice teaching 
since the two groups of subjects are found to require tUffcwml variables^ualiiiei 
for their success. Early administration of the iMtUcry of tests can help to identify 
siudeni-ieachers in need of guidance servicres: w»d to work out suitahte strategies 
to help them become effective leachm. 

Student-teachers can get feedback reprding their status on different context 
variables such as AS, TAt, ST, etc. and ihc^ in need of guidance from tencbcr-cdu- 
cators and counsellors can do so for shaping their cognitive and affective beha¬ 
viour and attaining mastery of the subjcctcontcnt. The matching model theory can 
help them ic plan and improve ilieir academic work. 


□ 


Education and Economic Grov^th m Ramanaihapuram District 

(Dr) R. Siunivasan 


T he educational system of any counoy or a particular region which is a part and 
parcel of the global economic system consduiics a comporrent m well m a 
promoter of economic growth. Education nowadays is regarded m an investment 
on individuals. vMthough human capital can be acquired In a few ways, for tire 
majority of individuals education acquired in schools and colleges provides a solid 
foundation. 


Mudurai Kamaraj Unive«tiLyCI989) 
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Educauonal advancement and economic growth together represent a two-way 
process both enriching and contributing to the growth of the other. Also most 
people now agree that education is one of the reliable Instruments few develop¬ 
ment. 

The present study was designed to identify the nature and degree of relationship 
between the two phenomena of educational growth and economic growth. The 
study analysed the achievements and trend of growth in respect of education and 
economic performance of Ramanathapuram distnet. The Ramanathapuram dis¬ 
trict of Tamil Nadu is located in the southern part of Indian peninsula. It was 
formed in the year 1910 and covered an extent of 12,578 sq.km., representing 
10.34 per cent of the geographical area of the stale. Ramanathapuram is one of the 
less developed or backward districts of Tamil Nadu and its gross domestic product 
is lesser than that of the stale average. Also the dishict lacks basic infrastructural 
facilities and is getting assistance under the dpap (Drought Prone Area Pro¬ 
gramme). 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The main objectives of the study were: 

1. To analyse the growth rate of educational activities. 

2. To estimate the growth rate of the performance of economic activities. 

3. To examine the nature and degree of relationship between educational 
growth and economic growth. 

4. To describe the relationship between literacy rate and per capita iiKome, 
Methodology 

The study was a descriptive-cum-correlaiional one, Time scries data of thirteen 
years covering the period 1971-72 to 1983-84 were analysed, AH the necessary 
data were collected from various institutions and offices and from published as 
well as unpublished sources. 

The two parameters related were educational growth and economic growth. 
The phenomenon of educational growth was measured in terms of the trend of 
growth of (i) number of institutions, (ii) enrolment of students, (in) efilciency 
(pass ratio) of students, and (iv) number of teachers employed. The economic 
performance of the disuict was measured through the growth trend achieved in 
both money and real income per head over the years. The growth trend of aU the 
above were computed applying the semi-logarithmic growth model. For obtaining 
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ihc nature and ^gree erf reWOTsWp txtwmi ©dbctiwsal attd ««wwwTnte growth, 
Spearman’s rank correl#iic» (rho) pmxthire wm 

Hypotheses 

The mttfor hypothe«ss famtulaijed in dtls ^rdy were: 

1. The compowHl growth i*ie (c<3t) of the ©dtwrfiOMJ iiwiitotkitts. Lc^ 
schools, is ^gnltemi. 

2. The o<a of enrolincfli of boys, girls aswlihestwtoistitott^p^ 
different levels of edtKauicMi is significs^t. 

3. The COR of efficiency of boys, gWs a«Kt the stuttente taken tofcther in the 
differtmi Icveb of ediKtlion is significant. 

4. The OQR of teachers employed in edecatiorial insdioticms is stgnifiewL 

5. The COR of per capita income at cerrent aial cmsiani prices Is signitont, 

6. There is a significant positive rcl&tkwtship between enrolment and pea- 
capita income. 

7. There is a significant positive relaiiwiship between cfftoetKy and pi& 
capita income. 

The analyses carried out related to boys, girU arid the siodenis taken together, 
separately, for the various levels trf ediKation, Both null and alternative hypothe¬ 
ses were framed and taferences drawn on the ba.iis of the rejecfrcWKCcptaJKe 'of 
the null hypotheses. 


Limitations 

The methodological procedure employed aind the data analyio dorw were 
subjected to the following limitaUwts; 

1. The enrolment and efficiency of the stodwHs in fwmal cdocMional insfitu- 
dons alone were analysed. 

2. The elFiciency of the students in college courses covered only those who 
were successful in their final year univenuty cxaminaliwi, 

3. Only the internal efficiency of the tnsfiiuUons was analy«d. 

IJNKAGB aBTWEEN EDUCATIONAL AND ECCWOMIC GROWTH 

The analyses revealed thatinthecomposiie Ramanaihajwmm dkiricia pwliiv® 
yet Insignificant relationship existed between the trend of growth of total enrol¬ 
ment and money per capita income (0.46), Similarly, the value of correlaiton 
coefficient between total efficiency and money per capita iKioroe was al» post- 
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Hive and not significant (0.39). But the relationship of total enrohnenl/efficiency 
and real per capita income showed a negative association (-0,42 and -0.03, 
respectively), 

The positive compound growth rates of total cnrolment/efficicncy as well as 
money and real per capita incomes and their positive association with the per 
capita inebme at current prices only exhibit the mutual benefit or influence each of 
(them had on the other in the course of their progress. 

The study in effect highlights the imbalance in the relative growth rates of 
cnrolmcnt/efficiency and per capita income, This is due to the fact that growth in 
real income had not established a significant trend as the economic backwardness 
of the district continued over the relevant period. _ 

Findings 

The major findings of the study arc given below: 

1. On the whole there was expansion in the total number of schools over the 
years, But the number of middle and high schools showed a declining 
trend. The increase m the number of higher secondary schools alone was 
.significant, 

As far as college education is concerned, there had been no increa.se in the 
number of colleges after 1973-74. 

2 Though the total number of students enrolled in colleges was on the 
increasing trend, yet only women’s enrolment was positive and significant, 

3 More number of students were there in schools and colleges in the district 
year after year. The growth rale of the overall enrolment for all the levels 
of education was found to be significant. 

4, The growth rate of efficiency showed a declining trend only at the second¬ 
ary school level. 

5. The outturn of graduates in all courses of college education showed a 
significant growth rate. 

6. The growth rate of overall efficiency of all levels of education was found 
to be significant, 

7, The growth rate of employment of the teachers in schools and colleges was 
significant. 

8 On the whole, the growth rate of employment of women teachers was the 
highest. 

9. The per capita income at current prices showed a significant growth rale 
over the years. 

10. The real per capita income, though showed a positive trend, was found to 
be not significant, 
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11. The relationship between overall enrolment in all levels o f diucaittm lakai 
logeiher and money per capita iwotne was positive (0.121 but nw signifi¬ 
cant for the Tamil Nadu state over the relevant 

12. The relationship between ovmtl enrolment in all levek of edicaiiun taken 
together and real per capita income was negative (4).^ fe the Tamil 
Nadu state as a whole. 

13. All the obtained values of conrelaUon between enrolment wul per c^ita 
income were not significant for Ramimthapnraro ctiswci and Tamil Nadu 
slate. The inference drawn was that In real terms there was tkj direct 
relationship between them both for the district and the state m a whole. 

14. Both for Tamil Nadu state and Ramanathapuram district the rate of luetacy 
and per capita income over the ten year penod, 1971-HI. registered a 
quantitative increase. This showed a movcnteoi in the upward tUreciiMi 
among them. 

15. In Ramanathapuram district there was an excess of tmumgratton than 
immigration throughout the 19708, So the distrki was relauvcly in a 
disadvantageous position, 

16. Inspire of the positive and significant progress in terms of botii enrolment 
and efficiency in the district, their relation with real per capita income 
turned out to be negative as real income had nor grown appreciably. 

17. The slightly better positive correlation obialiKid between enrolmcm and 
money per capita Income in the case of RamBnaihapwam district than that 
of Tamil Nadu state indicated the relaiively advantAgeous mnucnce they 
had on each other over the years as far as this distria is correemed. 

Conclusions 

The conclusions that follow the finding are delaiied below: 

1. The COR of internal efficiency of the institutions recontted the highest 
growth among all the indicators selected in ihb study. 

2. The study thought out imbalances in the average annual rcliUve growth 
rates of enrolment (2.7%), efficiency (2.96%), and capita Income 
(2.61 % and 0.18%) ai current and constant prices, respectivdy. The nega¬ 
tive relationship arrived at between real per capita income and enrolment 
as well as With that of efficiency brings out the fact that the increaw in the 
real income per head is not sufficient to obtain a positive cwretation. 

3. As all the positive correlation cocfilcicnis obtained In the ease of enrol- 
meni/efficiency and money per capita income were ntA wgnificant, the 
hypotheses that postulated a significant positive ccmrelatiori could not be 
maintained, 
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4. The increase in Lhe lolal number of schools as well as colleges did not 
turn out to be favourable and signiHcant for the growth achieved in the 
district. 

5. As the CGR of real per capita income was not significant, the hypothesis 
which tested the growth rate of per capita income could only be partly 
accepted for the growth recorded in current prices, and had to be rejected 
as far as the increase m real income per head is concerned. 

6. The district requires concentrated attention for providing all the necessary 
infrastructural facilities. Also the density of population in the district is 
much below the state average. Lot more needs to be done to improve the 
economic prospects of the district, 

7. In the field of education also the district has to be provided with facilities 
for all types of higher professional institutions suited to the needs of the 
locality, The facilities available at present arc very meagre. 

8. The rate of literacy and per capita income for the census year 1981 
recorded an upward movement, as compo-sed to the census year 1971, both 
for the Ramanaihapuram district and Tamil Nadu state. 

9. The higher or better positive relationship arrived at between total enrol¬ 
ment and per capita income at current prices for the district, as compared 
to state economy, reveals the better impact they had on each other in the 
course of their growth. 

SUGOnSTIONS 

On the basis of the findings, the following suggestions arc made: 

1, The district should be considered as the basic unit for all types of planning 
and execution of developmental work. 

2, All the assistance no w available as aid under dpap and concessions offered 
due to its backwardness for starting industrial enterprises should bo contin¬ 
ued till an appreciable level of performance is attained. 

3, Taking advantage of the coastal belt of this district more marine-based 
industries should be set up to accelerate the speed of progress. 
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Reasoning Abilities at the Age of 14 +; A Factorial Study 


Kanta Prasad Garo 


I N a democractic set-up each pereon has unique imponaartce ami dtpiiy both as 
an individual and as a member of social group, and has to coniribuie meaning¬ 
fully in the task of nation-building according to the best of his merits. Therefore, 
various commissions and committees have not only emphasized the development 
of the individual but also the need for this devetopment to further Ukj social goals 
of democracy, secularism and socialism, and have auempted to suggest well-de¬ 
signed educational programmes and ways to implement them. However, various 
learning tasks of an educational programme have prov^ to be not equally achiev¬ 
able by all the pupils due to dinTcrcncc in ihcir mental ability and the stage of 
developmcnL So, any kind of curriculum planning and innovation that ts to be 
adopted, has to be done keeping in view the mental ability and the stage of 
development of the pupils. This entails a need to study dm naiare of tmlividual 
differences in mental ability of the pupils at different siaga of their development. 

Various theories regarding the nature of mental abilities have been proposed— 
some favouring ‘g* and *s’ factors, some favouring 'g' plus group factors and *s' 
factors, and some favouring multiple independent factors, Tbe observed differ¬ 
ences in these theories were attributed by some invesiipiors to dinercnccs in tbe 
homogeneity and heterogeneity of the subjects of investigations. Some other 
investigators auribuicd these differences to differentiation and/or maturation of an 
ability with increase in age, So, for any kind of curriculum planning or innovation 
in education, there was anecd to study the individual differences in various ntcnial 
abilities when these are clearly dirfercniiatcd and/or sufficiently matured sepa¬ 
rately for two groups of pupils—one heterogeneous and another homogeneous. 

On the basis of available evidence, one of the significant abililit» for scholastic 
achievement, especially in the area of Science and Mathematics, which has been 
much emphasized in the new Curriculum Framework (1988), happens to be 
'reasoning'. Reasoning has also been a part of the intelligence tests from the 
inception of the testing movement, and in almost all the major psychometric 
theories of intelligence, it has been considered a major component Ttic presoni 
investigator, therefore, decided to carry out an investigation into the palicrn of 
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reasoning abilities at the age of 14+ when, according to the available empirical 
evidences, it is sufficiently differentiated and/or matured, 

Apart from the a priori postulations about the concept of ‘reasoning’, some 
significant theoretical postulations based on empirical referenus have been made ' 
about its nature by the innovative use of factor analytic procedures. After Thur- 
stone (1938), abiliues like Induction, Deduction and General Reasoning were 
investigated, which led some investigators to posit other abilities under reasoning. 
The studies conducted under the domain of reasoning led Guilford (1972) to posit 
It in terms of two mental operation.s—cognition and convergent production, four 
types of content of information—figural, symbolic, semantic and behavioural and 
SIX forms of products of information—units, classes, relations, sy.stems, transfor¬ 
mations and implications. 

A number of Investigators have been concerned about the pattern of relation¬ 
ship between reasoning abilities and achievement in Science and Mathematics (cf. 
Chapter II). On the one hand, variations in the pattern of reasoning abilities in 
these investigations led to the identification of sampling criteria for selection of 
pupils for future investigations. On the other hand, restriction of these studic.s to 
only three cognition and convergent production products led to the identification 
of the need to cover all the six product categories of information, Accordingly, the 
present investigation was planned to be conducted upon two groups of students— 
one based on the commonly used criteria of same sex, age and grade (heteroge¬ 
neous sample) and another ba.scd not only on the criteria of same sex, age, grade, 
but also on the common context and equivalence in mental maturation (homoge¬ 
neous sample), covering all the six cognition and convergent production product 
categories of semantic infornjation (cf. Chapter Ill), 


OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the study were; 

1. To identify the criteria for grouping of students into a homogeneous and a 
heterogeneous sample. 

2. To identify the factors that will explain common variance in reasoning 
ability tests in the homogeneous and heterogeneous samples. 

3. To study the variations in factor patterns of reasoning abilities in the two 
samples, 
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1. Differentiation of reasoning abilities takes plwre fflnofifst tfre ptt^ls of 14+ 
age-groups. 

2. It is po.ssible to identify twelve irKfepeodent sot rei^jning faccMS, CMu, 
CMC, CMR, CMS. CMT, OO, NMU, NMC. NMR, NMS. NMT «ld NMI M pOSitaj 
by Guilford for the 14+ pupils in the hetcrogerreotw m well m In the 
homogeneous group. 

3. Different factor paiiems of reasofling abilities may be iwticed in 
heterogeneous and homogeneous groups. 

SELECTION AND CONS-mUCnON OF TOOLS 

To Start with, the investigation required at least three tests for each of lire soi 
factors, mu, CMC, cmr, cms, cmt. cmi, nmu. nmc, nmr, nms. nmt and nml 
Twenty-seven of such tests, i.c. three tests for each of the factors, CMC, CMR, CMS, 
CMi, NMC. NMR. NMs and NMl, two lesis for the factor, CMT, and one additional test 
for the factor, CMI, were already available. The remaining ten tests, i.c. three for 
the sot factor, CMU, one for the sot factor. CMT, three for the sot factor, NMW and 
three for the sol factor, NMT were developed by the present mvtsstigator himself, 
These were developed according to the sample items given by Guilford and 
Hoepfner (1971, pp. 367-497) and using dichotomous (27 percent high and low) 
criterion suggeated by Harper, et al., (1962). 

Formation of Samples and Collection op Data 

For the purpose of collection of data, ten Govcmmcnt Boys’ Senior Secondary 
schools which were considered to be typical of the population of Delhi students 
were picked up. From each of these schools, one section of Class tX was seJecied 
to constitute the initial heterogeneous sample of 14+ boys. 

As Delhi is considered an inflated offtcial colony and as population of South 
Delhi consisted of the largest number of people belonging to Government and 
other similar jobs, all the ten selected schools ^longed to South Ddhi. To obiain 
the homogeneous sample of students, two criteria were set up. In order to preclude 
the possibility of the effects due to motterator variables, the llret criterion was to 
pick up the group from schools situated within one officials’ colcmy. In order to 
preclude the possibility of effects due to uneven maturation of mental ability, the 
second criterion was to pick up the group from the schools which would be 
equivalent in terms of means and variances of ‘intellixtual cfTiciency' scores. 
Thus, all such pupils, who belonged to one particular residential colony, R.K, 
Puram, were picked up from the heterogeneous sample, Further, student’s ‘l“ test 
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for the signiRcance of difference between school means and Fisher’s ‘F’ test for 
the equality of two 'within' school variances on Raven's Standard Progressive 
Matnees Scores were applied to pick up equivalent groups in order to form the 
homogeneous group, The total number of students in the heterogeneous and 
homogeneous samples was 325 and 146, respectively. 

Analysis of Data and interpretation of Factors 

The correlation co-efficients indicated that the reasoning abilities as measured 
by the present set of tests, belonged to a 'positive manifold' both in case of the 
heterogeneous as well as the homogeneous sample, These correlations also indi¬ 
cated that the tests belonging to a particular soi category were not only viable 
measures of that category but, at the same time, provided measures of different 
facets of that category, 

On factor-analysis of the correlation matrices by the principal factor analy.sis 
method and rotating according to varimax criterion, seven factors in case of 
heterogeneous sample and eleven factors in case of homogeneous sample were 
identified. The seven factors in case of heterogeneous sample were: 

Factor A: General Inference of Semantic Products 

Factor B: Inference of Semantic Mutations 

Factor C: Convergent Production of Semantic Formations 

Factor D: Cognition of Semandc Classes 

Factor E; Inference of Semantic Connections 

Factor F; Cognition of Semantic Implications 

Factor G: Convergent Production of Seraaniic Implications 

The eleven factors in case of homogeneous sample were: 

Factor AMi : Cognition of Semantic Units 
Factor AM 4 : Inference of Semantic Referents 
Factor BM 2 : Convergent Production of Semantic Relaiions 
Factor BMjo : Convergent Production of Semantic Transformations 
Factor CM« ; Convergent Production of Semantic Classes 
Factor CMt : Convergent Production of Semantic Conformations 
Factor DM 5 : Cognition of Semantic Classes 
Factor EMs : Inference of Semantic Agreements 
Factor EMs ' Convergent Production of Semantic Units 
Factor FM 3 ; Cognition of Semantic Implications 
Factor GMi, : Convergent Production of Semantic Implications 
On examination of the factors identified in both the samples in terms of soi 
factors, it was found that out of the seven factors identified in case of heteroge¬ 
neous sample, three were same as SOI factors: CMc, CMi and NMI while four others 
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emerged as mixed factors. Similarly, in case of homofeneom sample, mit of (l» 
eleven faciors, eight were same as soi factors; CMf, cwr. CMt. NMi:, NMC. KMii, 
NMT and NMi while only three emerged as mixed factws These results suppowed 
the hypoihesis ihai diffaeni paiiems of rearming ahiliucs may be noticed dw lo 
vanaiions in sampling criteria. /Vgain, these results suppcwtttd the hypsHhesis that 
differentiation of rewoning abiliUes dotjs take place sround 14«- and the difteren. 
tinted dimensions of masoning abihiios are amenable lo identification. 

Further, as out of twndve factors posited by Guilford and with which the study 
was undertaken, oidy three in case of heterogeneous sample and eight in case cf 
homogeneous sample were idendfied. Thus, the study did nipi support the hypoiii* 
esis that it was possible to identify all the twelve indepmlcni soi factors f» ik 
14+ pupils, but it revealed greater number of sot factors in case of later group, u. 
for the pupils who were similar with regard to their social context and general 
intellectual efficiency. Perhaps, apart from sex, age, grade and maturation, a more 
systematic criterion for social context, and some other crilcnon of ‘nurture* may 
help to identify the faciors similar to sot faciors. 

On preparation of a grid showing the factors identified in case of heterogeneous 
sample along one dimension and the factors idenufied in the homogcneou.s sample 
along another dimension, it was noticed dmiouiof seven faciars, Kkniified in ca^ 
of the heterogeneous sample, six factors got diffaeniiatcd in case of the homoge* 
neous sample while one emerged identical in both the samples. This revealed a 
marked differentiation of reasoning aWHiies due to similarity of social canicxiand 
equivalence of maturation of mental abiliiy of ihc subjects. 

Suggestions for Further Study 

1 . Since the present investigation was reslricicd to semantic category, F es- 
ligations may be carried out for figural, symbolic and behavioural content 
categories. 

2. The present investigation was conducted cm boys only. Therefore mere is 
need for a similar investigation on similar samples of girls also. 

3. Considering that greater number of Indcpcndentsoi reastming factors were 
identified in case of homogeneous sample, Investigaiions may be carried 
out by using systematic criteria for ‘social con text* and for 'nurture' (liome 
background, nulriUonal status, study paiicms, etc.) which may well help ih 
identifying clearly differentiated reasoning ability factors in a systemati¬ 
cally specified group. 

4. Taking note of the finding that pattern of reasoning ability differ.^ for the 
heterogeneous and homogeneous groups in ttsrms of 'intellectual effi¬ 
ciency’ and ‘social context', investigations may be carried out on the 
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rclaiionship of reasoning abilities and scholastic M^hievement in various 
subjects separately for such heterogeneous and homogeneous groups. 

Tbe prospect of such studies is the fact that schools do vary in terms of their 
intake—some schools having homogeneous groups and some otlwir heterogeneous 
groups Studying in secondary classes. The teachers on the basis of investigations 
carried out by Other investigators on the relationship of reasoning abilities and 
scholastic apUtude can plan out their curricula and instructional strategies in order 
to bring their leaching in consonance with the abilities of children. 
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Insecurity Amon^ High School Students: Effect of Intelligence and 
Tradiiionality^Modernity 


(DR) B.Q. SUDHA 
Taj Parvb©j 


S OCIAL scieniisis vary widely in iheir iniapttiaUon cf the impel of modem 
society on the adolescents. Edgar Friedenbcrg (1959) poswlatc-s an essential 
incompatibility between modem society and adolescence as a unique de velopmeti* 
tal period. In his view adolescent id^tiiy fotmauon proceeds mainly through 
conflict with society. Since modem technological socitiy emphasises conformity 
and institutionalisation, idealises the organisation of man. and disparages the very 
individuality and conflict on which adolescent self-ttefiniiion depends, he contin¬ 
ues it, is bitterly hostile and destructive to the positive goals of adolescence. 

The progress of modernisation would be directly related to the pwe of educa¬ 
tional advances and one sure way to modernise quickly is to spr^ eduallort, 
produce educated and skilled citizens and train an adequate and competent in* 
telligentia. 

Many psychologists are concerned with the problems of inieeurtty among ito 
growing children, and many have studied this phetmmenon from various pints of 
view. An individual experiences a sense of Insecurity, when he becomes conscious 
of the expectations of hurt from the world, lack of parental love, trust or belief in 
any person, and, on the other hand, when a student enjoys approval, appreciation, 
love and happiness, he would feel secure. It is a condition of one being in safety, 
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or free from the threat of danger to life or what is highly valued, and Adler uses it 
in a special sense to connote a condition in which powa- or conquest is attained 
without struggle. The psychopalhological dimensions of insecurity included 
(i) pathological reaedems such as fears, obsessions and jrtiobia. (ii) a specific 
character structure in the individual, and (iii) a specific group organisation, 
Maslow uses the term insecurity syndrome to indicate a situation of a chronic 
insecurity covering about fourteen symptoms such as feelings of rejection, ab¬ 
sence of belongingness and isolation, alarm attitude towards life, sense of suspi¬ 
ciousness, jealousy and hatred, etc. An experience of insecurity is detrimental to 
the educational and personal growth of an adolescent. 

This sense of experience of insecurity would be affected positively or nega¬ 
tively by such psychological factors as intelligence and social factors as mod¬ 
ernisation. If a person is intelligent enough to meet the threatening challenges 
without psychologically getting himself/hersclf hurt, he can cope with the thr^ 
and be free from a sen.se of insecurity. But when the individual is not able to face 
the situation, the ever-changing challenges of modernisation would pose a very 
threat and danger to the existence of the person creating many untold conse¬ 
quences of insecurity and loss. 

The rapid changes in society due to the process of modemisaiion have certain 
impact on the mental state of the growing individual, and especially in the sense of his 
well-being and secure. The very unpredictable situation created by the rapid change 
would result in a sense of insecurity affecting the healthy growth of the child. 

There are many studies that have examined the extent of insecurity among 
school-going chili:cn with reference to many parameters such as personality, 
self-confidence, intelligence, socio-economic status, modernity, child-rearing 
practices, etc. (Siddiqui, 1980; Basu, 1983; Narayanappa, 1983; Pushan and 
Siranchi, 1976; Manjula, 1978; Edward, 1973; Krishna ami Prasad, 1971). There 
are many studies which have examined the nature and impact of tradition^ity-mo- 
demity on such factors as achievement, personality problems, adjustment, etc. 
(Yasmeen, 1983; Snvastava, 1968,1969: Cunningham, 1973; SudhaandSurelcha 
Kumari. 1983; Mallarcddy, 1973; Pramila, 1973; Ahmed, 1973; Vimala. 1982). 
The studies have revealed many significant dimensions of the intcr-ielatedncss Of 
these factors of intelligence, achievement, problems, sense of security, self-confi¬ 
dence, and modemity-traditionaliiy. 

THE Study 

In order to examine the combined and main effect of iniclligcnce and tradi- 
tionality-modemity on the five dimensions of security-insecurity among school¬ 
going students, an Insecurity Scale (Sudha and Satyanarayana, 1983), a 
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Tradilionality-roodenuty Scale (Sudiva and SauyaMrayana, 1W)), a Group 
General Mental AWity (IsOwa) were adminiiaered to 300 Matews frwn eighi hl|Ji 
schools of Bangalore city, consisting of 100 juadenB each from Oassiss VTO, iX 
and X. All the instruments used were possetising acc<^iA>te deirce of validity md 
rdiabUity indices. The lechmiqae of two-way analy^ of wiance with unequal 
numbers (Tuckman, 1972) was osrsd to analyse ibc data. 

Analysis and Dkcussioh 

The Insecurity Scale provides Indices about the insecurity of ibechUtJnwi in five 
dimensions namely, health, educational, personal, social and economic, 
TVaditionality-modemity provides scores ji live dimensions of fwlidonality and 
five dimensions of modernity, the set ccaiW be arranged into Tve continuous 
dimensions of iraditionaUty-modemity. They are conscrvauvc-pragresslve, 
authoritative-pragmatic, fatalistic-scientific, mhtbluve-aasertive. and affiniiive- 
alienative. 

Intelligence and Insecurity 


Tam^ 1 
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RESEARCT NOTES 


The studentejwho were high on intelligence were found to have less insecurity 
than the other two groups in all the five dimensions, namely health, educational, 
personal, social and economic, whereas the girls with krw intelligence were having 
the highest degree of in^urity in all these dimensions. Intelligence appears to 
affect insecurity adversely, resulting in less of insecurity anttjBg high intelligent 
groups of stuctents. 


TradltionaUty-Modernity and Insecurity 


tabu 2 

Mean and SD of Tnsecurllr Scores of Students Grouped Under Low, Average and High on 
_ TradlUonallty-Modeniliy Dimensions _ 


TradidonaJjiy- 

Iniecuriiy 


— 








"1 

Modernity 

Health 

Educauontl | 

Personal | 

Socia.1 1 

Economic 1 

Meim 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD \ 

11. Conservative | 

Low (/I® 103) 

17 03 

3,00 

18.28 

2.76 

15.82 


1669 

2,62 

1647 


Average (n = 121) 

17,30 

2 87 

18,70 

3,04 

16.05 

B9 

16.58 

1.11 

15.69 


High (a o 76) 

17.35 

3.05 

18,80 

3,00 

16.42 



2 98 

1680 

iw 

12. AuLhoriudvc I 

Low (n M 100) 

16.69 

3,51 

BBI 

3.32 

15.10 

3,17 

1605 

2.97 

15.57 

2.90 

Average (« a 130) 

17.66 

2.65 

Vm 

Z70 

16.48 

2.65 

1690 

3.00 

1697 

2.98 

High(«=*70) 

17.25 

2.05 


3.45 

16.68 

2,44 

17.08 

2.88 

17.57 

2.61 

13. FauUfUc 1 

Low (e a 75) 

17 16 

2.26 

18.98 

2.35 

16.24 

2,23 

1684 

2.27 

17.72 

2.71 

Average (n a 144) 

17.37 

2.95 

17.53 

3.15 

16,07 

3,15 

1659 

2.98 

1634 

2,87 

lEgh (n a 81) 

17,09 

3.30 

18.30 

3.01 

15.90 

2.80 

1661 

3.00 

1618 

3.05 

1 A Inhibitive j 

Low (n ■ 75) 

17,00 

3.18 

18.36 

Z89 

15.72 

2.76 

1605 

2.78 


2.72 

Average («= 131) 

17,38 

2,64 

18.58 

2.75 

16.06 

^80 

1691 

^65 

IraiTil 

2.21 

High (n a 94) 

17.24 

3,00 

ms 

3 16 

16.26 

3.08 

1679 

2.97 

1682 

3.21 

1 5. A/finiUve | 

Low (h a 80) 

16.93 


fnm 

3.06 

16.03 

2.82 

1657 


1636 


Average (ft a 119) 

17.33 



2.82 

16.00 

2.88 

16.73 


1460 

mti 

High (n a 101) 

17.35 


ITIm 

2.99 

16.17 

298 

1674 

mi 

1691 



The obtained F values in the following instances were significanu 

1. Main effect of authoritative on cducaUohal insecurity (F « 7.57) 

2. Main effect of authoritative on personal insecurity (F bs 7.07) 

3. Main effect of aolhoritaiive on economic insecurity (F « 6.65) 

4. Main effect of fatalistic on economic msecurity (F « 6 J5) 

5. Interaction effect of conservative and inieUigenco on social insecurity 
(F 4 J 291 =* 2.41, p less than 0.05) 
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These five dimensions of ihe Tradiii(mality-mo<ternt(y Scale rcftecs ihe cradi- 
lionaliiy aspect and hence a high score in this \rVOuld mdtate a higher degree of 
traditionality, The comparison of the nmginal mean vaJtKs iofated that the 
oacUtionaUiy dimensions of consemuve, inhibtUve at»d affinitive did twK Ixtng 
about any variations In ihe insecurity of the sUKknls. (hough conservative widt 
inteUigcnce had a combijted effect on the social insccwrity of the suidant^, Tte 
students who ww low on the auihoritauve dimension td ttaditimality w« less 
insecure on the educational, persjnal and economic dimeasiems than tk»e who 
were average and high on this dimenskm. Tlw average and high group did not 
differ between themselves in ihc^ three aspects of msecimiy. 

The students were high on fatalistic dimenskwts of tradititvimliiy and those who 
were average on this dimension were having less insecurity than ibows wtw were 
low on the fatalistic dimension, but not differing between themselves. 


Tp^bubS 

Me«n «nil SO of Imwcurllj' Score* of SludenUt Crovped UiKler Aeorege eo^t Hl^ o*( 

Tr»<Uilott»tti)r-Moeis«H 3 r Wmwslons 
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HHBMliMI 

Modernity 

Heiitih 

EdodiiKnal 1 

Pmortnl 1 




Menn 

SD 

Meftn 

SD 

Mem 

fm 

Rili 

SD 

Rm 

SD 

1 l.Prog-TWidve | 

Low (it « 80) 

17.00 

X04 

18.60 

841 

1845 

2.M 


838 

17,17 

2.62 

Average (n => 128) 

17.20 

3.44 

1160 

385 

15.97 

897 

1863 

tftl 

ms 

896 

High (ft» 92) 

17.43 

2.47 

18.54 

886 

15.86 

3.16 

MM 

3.07 

ll-lutl 


2. Prt^mactc ] 

Low (« » 94) 

17.43 

3,13 

18.72 

893 

iwfi 


I860 

878 

1841 

iifl 

Average («* 126) 

16.92 

Z94 

18,20 

882 



1856 

3,00 

1846 


Hlgh(rt=80) 

17,53 

Z52 

18.98 

3.62 

irMI 

iiy 


2-54 

17.17 

m 

1 S.SciwvUfic 1 

Low (0=16) ^ 

17.35 

3.04 

18,35 

3.07 

1811 

891 

123 

IRSi 

1846 

868 

Average («= 130) 

17.35 

X82 

18.63 

2.83 

1821 

870 


878 

1870 

2.90; 

lEgh (o * 94) 

16.97 

X83 

1870 

895 

1893 

3.12 

1m 

2M 

1871 

3-26' 

4*AiiertivB \ 

Ltrw (o « 90) 

17,33 

3.06 

16.46 

884 

14.08 

884 

1845 

3.11 

1813 

886 

Average (o a 125) 

17.06 

3X)3 

1842 

3.14 

15.60 

3,08 

I860 

2M 

1837 

3-05 

High (o» US) 

17.40 

2S1 

19.25 

864 

1843 

2.66 

1897 

871 

17.31 

883 

S.Aiienedve 




Low (0 = 76) 

16.85 

142 

1868 

245 

1848 

821 


246 

i 1876 

WffB 

Avenge (o «137) 

17.70 

3.11 

l8Jq 

3.06 

1811 

3X11 


mvlM 



High (« = 87) 

16.85 

Z86 

1862 

899 

1544 

3.15 

1842 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


The cell mean differences and their comparasion revealed that the group who 
had the highest degree of insecurity in the social dimension was the low intelli¬ 
gent-high conservative group whereas the least insecure group was high intelli¬ 
gent-low conservative group. The descending order of the groups was interesting, 
the average-intelligence, average-conservative being in the middle, the low intel¬ 
ligent was on the higher level of insecurity whereas the higher intelligence group 
was on the lower level of insecurity. This would indicate a negative influence of 
intelligence on social insecurity of students. 

The obtained F values in the following instances were significant; 

1. Interaction of progressive and intelligence on economic insecurity 
(F = 2.46, p less than 0.05). 

2 The main effect of alienative dimension of modernity on health insecurity 
(F = 3.27,p less than 0.05). 

3. The main effect of alienative dimension of modernity on the pmonal 
insecurity (F = 3 11, p less than 0.05). 

4, Interactive effect of alienative of modernity and intelligence on economic 
insecurity (F « 5,16, p less than O.Ol). 

The’ students who were low on the progressive dimension of modernity as also 
low on intelligence were found to have the highest degree of ecorvomic insecurity 
(19.00) whereas the students who were high on i ntelligcnce but low on progressive 
were found to have the least degree of economic insecurity (14.90), These two 
groups were differing significantly from die other groups who were in between 
these two extremes. 

The dimensions of pragmatic, scientific, and assertive of modernity did not 
bring about any differences in the insecurity of the students either alone or with 
Intelligence. 

But the factor of alienative dimension of modernity was found to affect tlw 
health, personal and economic insecurity of the students. The average g^up in 
alienative were ^ound to be having more health insecurity than the other two 
extreme groups. The low group on alienative was having more intensity in po-- 
sonal dimension than the high alienative group. The low-intelUgence low-aliena- 
tive group was having the highest insecurity in economic aspects, whereas the 
high-intelligence low-alienative was having the least insecurity in economic di¬ 
mension. Thest two groups did dilTer from others who were in between these two 
extreme groups. 

DISCUSSION 

The study has revealed that intelligence and traditiormlity-modtatnity s^^Kiar to 
influence the extent of insecurity experienced by the high school students. Intelli- 
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gence appears to be an intubiuve fassior of inseomty as tte thwlenis wto a high 
level of mtelligence were foond lo experieiwe kw mianstty <rf mwcHirity m all the 
five dimensions studied 

The five dbbcMommis dimenskms t»f *fadtitoimliiy*ino<fcmrty mm to have 
some effect on the degree <rf insmirity of the sRudems. w a few of tern termtghi 
about differences in certain dmenawis of Inseojtrtty both tehwdually amd with 
intelligence, As tere was no symmik twd ntteed in te pasKm# of mftrewe, 

the results are not conclusive. But, there is «ftoed to furter examine tese faBCtiws. 

The students reqpofted te highest degtw of tatty in te crteidionid 

sion (1858), whereas they h«I the kasi degree of msectarity m the pwwnai 
dimensiem (16.06). The oter two, namely health (1726) and camwnic (16.64) 
and social (16.66) were in-between these two extremes. 

There is a need to reduce the educational insecuaity among school stitctew by 
developing a number of programmes, such as omswruonai tmalysis. assertive 
communication skills, personality devetopment programmes, rckxatkm tech¬ 
niques using the silva method of any Indian yoga tecimiques so that the children 
can grow and leam without any sense of in»ctirity or fear, These obiecuves could 
be achieved by csiablislung in every school a Cell fta Guidance and Counselling 
and by paying individual atteniion to th^ children. 

The instrument has not revealed any scrknis problem of irwecuniy anmng the 
children studied as the obtiuned mean ^ue of Insecuriiy i* jmii below te average 
expected value of insecurity. 
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Analysis of Teaching Behaviour Pattern of Experienced 
Science Teachers 


(DR) Nandita Basu Roy 


Tn this nuclear age, we are in great demand with our present education. To 
xpresent a good scientific education, we should make our teachers well e({uip^ 
mentally, morally, physically and also give them a sound education of the recent 
facts of science. 

During the last twenty years or more, attempts have been made by ihe 
tionists, through systematic obsavailons, to make ihe leachw aware of his perfw*. 
mance. They have provided ‘mirrors’ for a teacher to have a glance at his 
performance in the classroom, The aiiempu made by Flanders (i960) have rawed 
to be very successful. 
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Flandea^ (1970. p. 1) views wjtthmg as Ite ‘Cham clawRWffl evente’ Imdmg 
10 reciprocal ctmi^ts between the teacher and the wtl. as the *tew< «f cvem 
which occur one after another. Each evert occupies a smalt segment of lime, and 
at a [Mrticular mwnmi it innumxjs what is to follow and. m turn, w inflttciwed by 
what precedes. Teachers can analyw cla-ssrooro »n!«a:t»n m wtter to ohttin 
information abemt (Iks chain of evews and thereby they cm analya tfwir own acts 
of teaching behaviour. This will telp them, in the fim instamre, to dcvdqp and 
control their teaching behaviour and, secosvdly, to mveMigaw relaUoiHhtja be¬ 
tween classroom imcra:tion and teaching acts, so as to cuplam some of Uw 
variability in the chain of events. 

OBJBCnVES 

The main objectives of the study were; 

1. To study the teaching behaviour fstuem of experienced science teachers. 

2. To compare the leaching paiicm of male and female .science teachers. 

3. To compare the teaching behaviour iraitem of science teachers with that of 
social science teachers. 


BASIC Assumptions 
The basic assumpuons of the study were; 

1 . The verbal behaviour of the teacher is the toic of most of the tnteracikMi 
between the teacher and the pupils. 

2. The classroom vcrtal behaviour of the teacher tan be observed objec¬ 
tively. 

3. A teachrar develops a particular teaching behaviour paiiem after a certain 
number of years in service. 

DEUMITATIONS 

The topic was delimited on the following lints: 

1. The study was confined to the teachers of Varanasi city wdy. 

2. The study was confined to the secondary level leacbera flX and K gractes) 
only, 

3. Verbal behaviour was used as the sole basis to as»ss teaching bchavtoiw 
in the classroom. 
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Methodology 

Sample 

The sample of Ihc study comprised of all science leachcrs, 24 in number, 
leaching Physics, Chemistry or Biology at the secondary and higher secondary 
stale in the schools of Varanasi City. 


Tabus 1 

PerccnlBgc orTcuchcr Behaviours 
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10.112 
1 90S 

H_ 
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n_ 

17.32 

5 

6.83 

17.17 
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2.1 

69 

17.6 

21.2 

3.215 

-166 

2.87 

9.6 

9.5 

14.5 
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Behaviour Caieg 


0,65 


1 96 


72 6 


4.87 


8 8 


55 


6.48 


84.87 


1.27 


4 69 


16.8 


23.98 


12 25 


2,216 


0 78 
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1 3 
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3.8 


19.23 


1Z5 


1526 


1 6 


11.5 


31.7 
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5.65 


84 


72.27 


4.97 


0.26 


7.67 


0 34 


4 87 


15 8 


53 6 


46 


36 
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5,4 


16,2 


17 7 


1Z8 


07 


26 


5.37 


16,24 


17,68 


12.78 


3,106 


0716 


26,86 


0 15 


3.9 


5,5 


61.1 


1.33 


0,15 


22 


10 


0.16 


5.6 


62.86 


0.16 


18.64 


1.68 


11 


631 


24,7 


16.62 


11 H 


3.02 


206 


1826 


12 


7,0 


12.6 


23,3 


13 1 


1.3 


27 


29.2 


13 


0 17 


3.56 


3.56 


80.92 


1,782 
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20 
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1 3 
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13.4 
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1.67 
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1.30 


7,27 
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3.20 
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6.08 


83.95 


0.34 
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Data 

The daia were coUecicd wiih ihe help erf ihc iapc-f©confcf, tM classroom of 
'each teacher was vijrited twice and rnamccs matk. Then, composiw ttvamces were 
made for male, female and all te«:hers (Table i), 14 mtes were cftkutotcd, flow 
diagrams and hiswgrams were made. Persomi data sheet ww wed id find the 
particulars of teachers. 

Major Fmornos 



De»cripdon ofTooI 

Tool L'Mbd 

1. PcTMMVd tl«u ihc«i 


2. luMd on FIACS 

Fwn ths a»i», mwrtwii *w tfun$t! Tout No, 24 


Tamm2 

Rttio 


— 


n.* 

... 1 

Toucher Qweftion RiUo ffQR) 

\4.4 

■■EBB 

Pupil Iniiiuton RjUo (PIR) 

13.33 


Content Cron R«iio (CCR) 

n.2 

5S 

Steady Sutie Rilio (SSR) 

♦ 54 

50 


Ta*u4 

Total Teacher Talk for the Semple Veriet Between: 3Z5io907 

Total Student Talk 


Content Ciot! Ratio ,. 

26»a2 

Steady Stale Ratio y 

45»« 


Conclusions 

1 , Some of the behaviours siaih as lecturing, asking qtresiions, wcept fed* 
ings, are more commonly used by almost all the teachers. 

2 , Praise and reward (Category 2) atccpiance and clarification (Category 3) 
and asking questions (Category 4) are more used by indinxi leathers. 
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3. Lecturing (Category 5) is more used by direct teachers than indirect 
teachers. 

4. Accepts feelings (Category 1), giving direction (Category 6), criticizing or 
justifying authority (Category 8), pupil initiation (Category 9) and silence 
or confusion (Category 10) arc equally used by both direct and indirect 
teachers. 

5. Direct female teachers are more in number as compared to indirect male 
teachers. 

i. Total teacher talk for the sample varies between (0.60 to 0.91). 

ii. Total student talk for the sample varies between (0.09 to 0.10). 

iii. I/D for the sample varies between (0.08 to 2 7). 

iv. Teacher Question Ratio for the sample varies between (0.06 to 
0 92). 

V. Steady State Ratio for the sample varies between (0.61 to 0.88). 

vi. Content Cross RaUo for the sample varies between (0.35 to 0,90). 

iUGGESnONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

On the basi.s of the findings and conclusions of this study the investigator 
proposes the following suggestions for further research: 

1. Since the study is based on a small sample, the investigator cannot draw 
only firm conclusion about the larger population. In order to draw a 
conclusion so that it becomes a generalization about a large population, the 
study should be replicated with a large sample. 

2. Some very highly scientific method should be propogated in order to find 
the actual situations in our classrooms. 

3. (a) A comparative study may be done, keeping sex, experience and 

teaching subjects as variables, and also experienced and fresh teach¬ 
ers. 

(b) It will be important to go beyond verbal interaction by developing 
more and better ways of taking into account the full range of class¬ 
room events. 

(c) Measurement of classroom processes may be improved. One way 
may be to go beyond simple frequency scores scaled per unit of time. 
Ratio or proportion scores allow better comparisons across teachers 
than frequency scores; other measurement needs include better ways 
to express teacher behaviour that occurs in sequences and more 
attention to the quality of teacher behaviour, not just its quantity. 
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Socio-educational Correlates of Creativity among Secondary 
School Students in Arunachal 

1 (Prop.) m. a. Sudhir Kumar 


T im third world naiions arc commiiicd to human resource development. The 
development of human resources depends inesUy on the deieciitm and foster* 
ing of the human poicntial. As such, talent development is a necessary pre-requi- 
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Site for planned progress and development. Indian planners rightly emphasized the 
development of human resources through educational programmes. The develop¬ 
ment over the last two decades has shown that desired results have not been 
achieved because neither the resources nor the measures for restructuring were 
commensurate with the imaginative and purposeful thrust of the education. Till 
recently, the stress has been placed on the intellectual gjuns. Creative potential, the 
most precious human resource, has not been paid much attention. Nevertheless, it 
has now been realised that it is not merely intelligence but also creativity which is 
responsible for overal progress. 

Sciendric interest in the study of creativity began only very recently although 
creative thinking ability has been considered the highest of mental functions and 
creative production the peak of human achievement According to Wcchsler (1958), 
"Wisdom and experience are necessary to make the world go round; creative ability 
to make it go forward”. Barron (1969) points out that "our capacity for creative 
thought and action may literally make all the difference in the world...Human 
creativity may prove to be the key to success or failure in mankind's quest for 
knowledge, in his journey beyond the bemnds of the sure and seen, ui his exploration 
of the unknown”, Toynbee (1964), the famous historian, considered creativity as the 
man's greatest asset and one of the most valued qualities. It is the type of talent that 
can create history through reshaping man’s world. Pauick (1955) pronounced creativ¬ 
ity as one of the most valuable human resources which can even cope up with life’s 
stress and strain. The creative mental ability can overwhelm even tensions and 
breakdowns of day-to-day life. The survival and progress of any society is closely 
dependent upon how it can conserve and utilise the precious human resource, the 
creative potential. Creativity is often explained in terms of a process or a produa but 
can be defined in terms of persons and their individual characlcrisiics. One leafing 
researcher, Torrance (1966), has described creative thinking as “a process of becom¬ 
ing sensitive to problems, deficiencies, gaps in knowledge, missing elements, dis¬ 
harmonies, and so on, identifying the difficulty, searching for solutions, making 
guesses, or formulating hypotheses about the deficiencies, testing and retesting these 
hypotheses, and possibly modifying and retesting them, and finally communicating 
the results". 

Stein (1974) suggested that creativity results in a novel work that is accepted as 
tenable or useful by a group at some point in lime. De Haan and Havinghurst 
(1961), after a review of a number of dcfiniiions of creativity, state that "Creativity 
is the quality which leads to the production of something new and desirable. The 
new product may be new to society or merely new for the individual who creates 
it". Drevdahl (1958) defined creativity as the capacity of a person to produce 
compositions, poems, or ideas of any son which are essentially new or novel and 
previously unknown to the producer. 
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Need for the Study 

Nol much wtMt seems to have been tkm in India in dw ffeW of crwiivjiy, Tl»e 
studies undertaken are maiflly imfined to the urban and r«gM« (Rttei, 

1969: Paramesh. 1972). In a uibal Mate like AniJttthaJ tbe am 

conspicuous by Uwlr absence. Sysiemaik empirica! exptarMions m tmCtaratand Um 

concept of cieaiiviiy and its oHnrelate* are needed far plajmmg edwatiwsil pro¬ 

grammes of talent development in India, espectally in remow wtsd backwwtJ 
regions. Tbis view has been upheld by the Edooiticm Commissicm (1964-66) 
which states that ‘talent has to be toted early and allowed to grow in the best 
atmosphere and under the best teachers*. Tbis fell r«cd for *tk:nufK:aiion and 
fostering of the tribal talent prompted the invcstiptcw to undertake the pnsMuit 
research. 


The STUDY 

The present research was designed to examine the croadve thinking ability of 
the secondary school students in Arurwchal Pradedi. Ibe retaiionship bettroen 
creativity and select socio-cducariotml variables was also studswl. The streio-edu' 
cational wrrelates specifically taken up far research were sex, age. birth mder, 
parental education, parental occupation, socicHsconomic siaiu*. family facility, 
mass media exposure, liiemry Interests, leisure lime ttcuviiies and die type of 
school in which they studied. 

The study was undertaken prinuirily to realise the following obieeiiv^: 

1. To measure the level of cteativc thmking ability among (he secondary 
school students. 

2. To find out the rdation^ip of selKii socio-ed^jaUonal variables with 
creative thinking ability. 

Hypotheses 

The study had the following hypothms; 

1. For an unselecied but reirosentaiive sample of .secondary school siuttenta, 
sub-groups based on sex, age, birth order, socio-economic aataii, family 
facility and media exposure will not show any statistically agniflcanl 
difference in their creative thinking ability. 

2. There will not be any signlTicanl difference in the creative thinking abU ity 
of students belonging to different types of school, having diffarent pas¬ 
times, social/iltetary interests and levels of parental education. 
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The Sample 

The sample for ihe study consisted of 200 secondary school students selected 
at random from two Oovcmmeni High Schools and one Central School of Lower 
Subansiri and West Slang Districts of Arunachal Pradesh. 

Tools Used 

The following tools were employed to collect data; 

1, Creativity test developed in the Dcpanment of Education, Norui-Easiem 
Hill University, Aizawl (1987), adapted to Arunachal Pradesh. 

2. Personal data sheet specially devised for the study. 

3 Socio-Economic Status Index (SESi) (Lalrinkimi, 1988). 

4, Index for Media Exposure (IME) (Lalrinkimi, 1988). 

DATA COLLEcnON 

The collection of the data spread over almost one month. The investigator 
personally visited the schools selected for the study. The investigator look the help 
of the teachers who were given instruction about the procedures to be adopted 
during the administration of the tests. The personal data sheet was given to the 
students first The creativity tests were given after the personal data sheet was 
filled-in and returned by the students. The students were requested to do the 
practice items on each of the sub-tests on creativity and to follow the instructions 
carefully while taking the lest. 

Treatment of Data 

The scores on the creativity test were taken as criteria for classifying the 
students into high and low creative groups. The students obtaining the mean score 
on the creativity lest and above constituted the high creative group 88) and 
those possessing less than the mean score formed the low creative group 
(JV= 112). Groups were also formed on variables such as socio-economic status 
(SES), Family Facility (FF), Media Exposure (MB), following the same procedure 
after obtaining scores as per the prescribed scoring schemes. In order to find the 
relation between the select variables under research, the creativity and socio-cdu- 
cational variables such as sex, age, birth order, parental education (father), paren¬ 
tal education (mother), parental occupation, socio-economic status (SES), family 
facility (FF), media exposure, literary and social interests, pastimes and type of 
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school, the daia were arranged in appropriate CMtimgciKy labks. Chi-spiare usA 
was applied and co-efficient of eoniingervcies <0 was calculated. The iwo-utikd 
lest of mean difference for large mdcpendcot sampler was ^licd to essmirie ihe 
difference in ihe crcali vity .score® of dte sliafeni bckmgtng lo v«rin« sab-grcMf® 
on Ihe socio-cducational variahtes under study. Fw this. mean, sewndard tieviatW 
and critical ratios were ctrnifHited. The results are summarwwl m Tahk 1. 

FINDWOS 

1. The results of the research revealed that ihc male and female studenis did 

not show any .dgnUicani diffatflce in their creative ihtrtkmg ability. 
(X* = 1.0<52, 1, C = 0,072, p > .05j 

2. The students belonging to high (15 years and above) and low (below 15 
years) age groups failed to differenuaie in ibcir creative thinking abtlUy. 

, (x»=02d7.d/-«l.C«0.033,p>.05) 

3. The last bom were found u> be dennitcly superior in creative thinking 
ability when compared to the middle bom and first bom children. 

4. Father's education was found to foster higher arcativc thinking ability,ik; 
students with educated parents attained hi^rcmauviiy scores than Owe 
with illiterate parents. 

5. Mother’s education also contributed to better creative thinking ability 
among the children as pcrihe results of the present study. The children cd 
educated mothers possessed higher creativity than those of illiterate mmh- 

■ ers. 

6. Parental occupaUon was not found to be a factor related to the creadviiy of 

children. <x ^» 1.644. 2. C« 0.090, p > ,05) 

7. A moderately high positive linear relaiicmsdtip was tAserved between ite 
variables of creativity and socio-gnomic status. The sltKlcnts from high 
socio-economic background were definitely superior to ihos» from lower 
strata in iheitcreaiivc thinking ability. 

8. Family facility was found to foster creativity. The students with higher 
family facility score possessed a higher creativity score than their low 
family facility counterparts. 

9. Exposure to mass media seemed to have a positive sipificiint effect on the 
■ creative thinking ability of children, The students expose high to media 

had an advantage over the low exposed students in their creative dfapod- 
tion. 

10. The students with literary interests gained superiority in creative thinking 
when compared to those with social and cultural interests. 
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11. The students with high creative thinking ability sported pastimes of infor¬ 
mative nature as against the recreational and socio-cultural leisure lime 
activities of the low creative students. 

12, The type of schools-in which the students studied was also found to 
influence their creative thinking ability. The government school students 
had an edge over the central school students in creativity. 

The prediedon in hypotheses 1 and 2 was rejected with r^pcct to such variables 
as birth-order, parental education, socio-economic status, family facility, media 
exposure, literary/social interests, pastimes and type of school. Since the sub¬ 
groups for age, sex and parental occupation faded to show statistically significant 
difference in creativity scores, the null hypotheses could not be rejected in case of 
the above variables. 


Discussion 

The present study is a pioneering effort to promote creativity among students in 
Arunachal Pradesh. The research fmdings have great educational significance 
with respect to identificadon and development of talent in this tribal state of 
North-E^t India. As per the findings of the present study, there are no significant 
sex and age differences in the creadve thinking ability of children. These findings 
lend support to several investigations involving samples ranging from elementary 
through secondary school students which indicated that there were no sex differ¬ 
ences in creadvity (Dutta, 1982t Simpkins and Eisenman, 1968; Kogan, 1974; 
Raina, 1982). This diminishing sex difference probably is due to the social trend 
in tribal cultures to accord equal status and treatment to children of both sexes in 
rearing them as well as educating them. Further, the spirit of adventure reigns 
supreme in the thought and behaviour of tribal children beyond the age of twelve, 
and the transidonal adolescent stage between 12 to 18 years is considered to be full 
of opdmisdc aspirations for the future. 

Birth order and socio-economic background seemed to exercise substandal 
influence on creativity. Roc (1953) rated the chances of first bom very high to 
become creadve. However, researches by Schaefer and Anastasl (1970) and the 
results of the present study do not uphold this view. The last bom were found to 
sport a higher level of creativity when compared to the first and middle bom. The 
children hailing from families with better facilities and superior socio-««onomic 
background were observed to possess higher creative thinking ability than those 
with less family facility and socio-economic status, these differences in creativity 
can'be attributed to the differential treatment accorded to them. Homes with belter 
family facility and socio-economic status may provide positive reinforcements, 
promote the need for achievement and affort to better child-reaaiijlg 1101011068 
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which play a crucial role in the development of creativity (Smith, 1966; Feld, 
1967). The cozy, cojoling and carvy attitude of the parents and the elder siblings 
may become a bonus for the later boms to become creative. The encouragement 
and the democratic liberal outlook of the parents and ciders may lead to creativity 
among the children. This view was further strengthened by the findings of the 
present research as the children of educated parents emulated higher creativity 
than those of the illiterate parents. Father's and mother’s education proved as 
positive factors fostering creadvity among the children. 

The study acknowledged the creative children's interest in literary acdvities 
and found them engaged in pastimes such as reading, writing, which are of 
informadve in nature. Mass media emerged as another mam-spring of creativity, 
Openness to innovadon and change and widening of the range of experiences 
through media exposure may facilitate creative thinking ability among children. 
Another significant finding of the study was that the students from the government 
schools showed an edge over those from the central schools in creativity. Permis¬ 
sive, non-restricdve, non-dogmadc, and democradc atmosphere prevalent in the 
government schools may provide a congenial atmosphere for promoting divergent 
thinking ability among the students, On the other hand, direedve, highly rcstric- 
dve, pedantic and impersonal nature of the central schools may stifle the creative 
thinking ability of children at the expense of connative, covergenl and result-on- 
ented academic disponsidons. 

The research on creadvity and the results of the present study reveal that the 
creative mind interacts vigorously within the nexus of supportive and stimulating 
environment. A child is constantly influenced either by his home or school 
environment. Therefore, creative development can be ensured if the dogmatic, 
authoritari.an, restrictive and pedantic influences are removed from the school and 
family situations. A permissible and conducive climate has to be generated which 
can develop individual initiative, spirit of inquiry, taste for exploration, problem¬ 
solving ability and inquisitiveness among the children. 

The following are certain recommendations which can enrich the creative 
behaviour of children in school and family settings: 

U Assist the children to assess and admit their own feelings, thoughts and 
actions. 

2. Guide the children in their thinking process for creative productions and 
innovative endeavours. 

3. Acknowledge and appreciate the children for being different, unusual and 
unique in Iheir responses. 

4. -Make the children realize that certain problems have no easy ^swers and- 
critical thinking is a pre-requisite for creative problem-solving. 
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5. A number of altemaiive soluliais are possible for b {w*km and insia ilw 
children not to choose the immcdvatc casic« an^wm. 

6. Recognition and rewartl f(M- creative rtssponstes sbmtld be encouraged. 
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Satisfaction with Life and Life Goals of Indian Youth 


Deepdca Mirakhur 


Y outh is a psychological stage of dcvclopmeni emerging bciwccn adoles¬ 
cence and adulthood and characlcrizcd by relatively specific dimensions of 
consciousness (Kenision, 1975), Youthhood, a transient stage, is a period of 
training and acquisition of skill; a stage of preparation for future life. The role that 
is assigned to youth is bound to be a transitory role, and is to be viewed not in 
isolation or independent of the needs and gosJs of a given society (Ooranten, 
1990). This stage is a time when earlier socialization and accultration is self-criti- 
cally analyzed, and massive efforts made to uproot the now alien trace of histori¬ 
city, social membership and culture. Millions of young people today are neither 
psychological adolescents nor sociological adults; they fall into a psychological no 
man’s land, a stage of life that lacks any clear definition. In terms of polarities of 
Erikson (in Keniston, 1975) the central developmental possibilities of youth have 
been defined as individuation versus alienation and also identify confusion (Sinba, 
1979). The concept of identity confuson, as defined by Erikson. denotes a 
person’s uncertainty about his future role in society, as well as a sense of discon¬ 
tinuity between his personal past and his future. As experienced subjectively, it 
means a feeling of fragmentation, of indecision, and of isolation from social 
interpersonal contrwts. Such confusion is reflected in a variety of psycho-social 
disorders such as anxiety, anomie, despair, depersonalizadon, meaninglessness, 
isolation, loneliness, a feeling of anonymity and pessimism, all of which seem to 
characterize contemporary youth (Sinha, 1979). Aptcr (196^ has pointed out that 
the society where youth are alienated from the intellectuals Im to pj in for 
revolutiemary upsurge, even mock. In societies where youth find it difficult to 
establish their identity, they would tty to seek it by revolt against ihe system. 
Damlc (1989) states that the rebellion of the youth is basically a reflection of ti» 
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growing gulf between the young and Uic old. As a tesuli, Gangrate (1 9%i} poinis 
out the bonds of undcmandtng and symiKithy Have imaipped and ibc youth ait 
sullen and rudderless while they become needlessly tkprewd aid embaterti 
Thus, the acccTHfid value tpiems and idenuficMion are m a flux which 

tesull in considerable confusion and, in ^ane cases, rtwlt m pstychopathotegkal 
manifestations (Ramanujam, 1979). There u no doubt that y«ith symbolise phys- 
leal and mental energy as well as freshness of outlook and they arc supptwrf to be 
imbued with the ideology of change or rather radical tnwfonnaBtm. 

In India, m<»l college-going your^ mem and wtanen aft on anxious »d 
confused lot, because they arc living under the strain of typical middle-class 
pressures and the tensions of a warped education system. They do ma know what 
to look for intellectual and cmodonal strength (Komar, 19W). In addmem. the 
psychological problems of youth arc experienced as roost overwhclramg when 
they seem to block change; ihus, youth grows pankky when confronted with the 
feeling of "getting nowhere", of "being struck m a rut" or of “not moving" 
(Keniston, 1975). 

To have a realisiic picture about our youth it seems tmportam to understand the 
altitudes, values, life goals and extent to which the youth art saiisrted with life 
since it U they who are the winning force which will transform the character and 
the values of the culture before long. Therefore, U wilt be rewarding to understand 
the life gc«ls of the youth who arc saiisRed with life and tliose students who are 
dissatisfied with life. The research in this area will provide reliable infwwautwi» 
the dominant establishment so as to satisfy the aspiratkms of the young and, in the 
process of doing so, transforming itself to a largor, wiser and more puHrptmful 
segment of Indian society (Oangrade, 1990). 

Method 

Subjecis 

live subjecis of this study were undergraduates from four different colleges 
affiliated to the University of Delhi. A, total of 415 subjects were suidied, out of 
which 264 were female and 151 male undergraduates. These siudents were study¬ 
ing In the faculties of Science, Commerce, Arts and Management. Details afxiul 
the sample composition ate presented in Table 1. 

It may be noted from this table that the mean age of the subjects is 18.30, with 
a range of 17-20 years. However, the m«m age of mal« is 18.47 and Ovai of 
females it is 18,20. The age-range of the two groups is same. 

Most of the female subjects were Hindus (88 per cent). However, Owe were 
Sikhs (8 per cent), Muslims (2 pa cent), Christians (1 pa cent) and others (1 pa 
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cent). The facuily-wise distribution of the subjects indicates that 47 per cent 
studied Arts, 28 per cent Science, 19 per cent Commerce and 5 per cent Manage¬ 
ment. 


Tabijb 1 

Simple Composition 

Age 

N 

Mean 

Range) 

Femsliss 

264 

1847 

17-20 yearn 

Male) 

151 

18.20 

17-20 yean 

Tout 

415 

18.30 

17-20 yean 

Religion 

Female) 


N 

% 

N 


Hindus 

233 

88 

140 

92 

Muslim) 

5 

2 

1 

t 

Sikh) 

22 

8 

8 

5 

Chri)Uiiu 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Oihen 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Faculty 

% 


Sdmee 

26 

Commerce 

19 

Aril 

47 

Managemenl 

5 


iNSmUMENT 

In order to lest the cunrenl version of the Multiple Discrepancies Theory (MDT^, 
a questionnaire which was an extended version of that of Michalos (1980,1982, 
1983) was used. According to this theory, happiness (f/) and satisfaction (S) are 
functions of perceived gaps between what one has had in the prast, expected to have 
three years ago, expects to have after live years, deserves and needs. The theory 
explained 49 per cent of the variance in //, 53 per cent in global 5 and 50 per cent 
or more in seven out of 12 domains. The domains studied were health, finances, 
family. Job, friendship, housing, area, recreation, religion, self-esteem, transporta¬ 
tion and education. 

The assessment device used to collect the data was Life Goals Inventory. It 
consists of 35 items pertaining to different goals and aspirations of the students. 
The specific goals fall into three broad categories: 
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Vocational : StKih goals include making a thewciical conEnbwUon to sd- 
eiKie: becofning an expert in finurKe md ciwimerce: becking 
a community leader. 

Social : Helping othent who arc in difr>cuUy; being a good jwenij 
becoming a community leader. 

Personal : Becoraingh^yandcofttenf.bdngagocRiimrenubecomtnga 
community l^cr. 

Each of the 35 speci fic life goals items was rated by the subjects on a four-point 
scale (of little or no impoiuncc. Mmewhat important, very importMit and esi«niiM 
for you). Scores ranging from 1 to 4 wcae assigned to ihc^ ne^wses, so that high 
score indicates a high degree of importance. 

Results 


The results regarding the life goals of the satisfied awl dmaiisficd female a«l 
male youth arc presented in Tables 2 and 3, rcspecuvcly. ’fhe tabks present means, 
standard deviations and t values. 


TakusJ 

Mean end SUindard Devieltmi arSeitsfted M»d Dtoltidted Pmiite Ynnib on 

Life GMtornmi any 

1 lumt 

Meen 

SD 

0 

sdJ 



3.74 

|ipi| 

313 

njBSII 

wsmi 


3.37 


3.16 

0.68 

t.50 

Inventing or developing t ureTuI device 

WCTI 

Hjl 

133 

0.74 

1.75 

Helping oihen who are in dilRcutiy 

3.18 

0.72 

233 

0.47 

MUfull 

Becoming accompUahed in the perTorming am 

155 

I.V3 

2.33 

0.94 

0.69 


2.67 

IBSII 

230 

1.50 

0.26 

Becoming an aiuhoriiy on a (pedal aubjeci of my field' 

3.03 

0.92 

2.83 

l.t» 

n^pni 

Doing aomeihing which will make my paienta pixMd of me 

Kpl 

0.52 


|B|pp[ 


Making lacriflcet for die aake of the happbvaei <d' othen 

2.70 

0.93 

2.16 


1.37 

Becoming an ouuumding iihlete 

1.33 

0.-I6 

2.16 

i.at 

^94*♦ 

Becoming a community leader 

1,37 

0,72 

ijo' 

0,76 

0.41 

Becoming influential in pubUc iffain 

2XJ7 

0.93 

V.I3 

0A« 

041 

FoUowlng a foiraal reEgloui code 

Lsi 

0.91 

1.16 

IEE9 

1.94 

Having the time and itieina U> relaa and enjoy life 

3.M 

1.01 

2,83 

068 

1.08 

Making a iheoreucal conuibulion to idence 

1.77 

1.06 

1.50 

0.76 

0.60 

Making a technical contribution to aeience 

1.70 

1.04 

1.66 

0.94 

[■EESI 


IJO 
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Wriime a good fiction 


Btu)A vvell-rcftd 


Becoming a mature and wcll-mljuaied person _ 

Obtaining awaidB or recognition 


Never being obligated to 


sical condition 


Producing good anulicwortc 


Becoming an accompliahcd mutiaan 


Becoming an eapeit in finance and commerce 


UD-iO'date with poUiical arfairs 


Being well-liked 


Being a good huiband or wife 


Bcmga good parent 


fl in life 


Being active in reLgioua affaira 


Having executive reiponsibdlly for the work of othen 


Avoiding hard work 


Engaging in exciting and ilimulaimg aciiviuei 


Bemg luccetiful m a buiinoaa of my own 


* Significant at 05 level of aigiuftcance 
** Significant at ,01 level of iignificance 


1 81 

0 86 

150 

076 

0.83 

3.07 

0.93 

2.83 

1.06 

0.57 

3,51 

0 73 

3 33 

I.ID 


3.14 

0 89 

2 50 

095 

1,25 

1,96 

0.99 

2.50 

0,95 

1,63 

3.44 

0.56 


0.68 

1.09 

2,77 

0.91 


1 06 

0.14 

2.07 

1.15 

2.16 

121 

0.17 " 

2 70 

0.97 

200 

1.00 

1.64 

Ba 

1 14 

2.50 

0 95 

0.49 

Ba 

0.68 

3.50 

076 

006 

3.62 

0.67 

3 50 

1 10 

0 36 

3.77 

0.92 

3.33 

1.10 

0.52 

3.66 

0.S4 

3 83 

037 


2 03 

0.88 

1 66 

0.74 

iwsm 

2.29 

0.95 

1.50 

0 76 

1.95 

1.59 

0.82 

1,66 

1 10 

0 18 

2 88 

0 95 

316 

0.68 

0.69 

3 44 

0.78 

3.66 

0.47 

0.56 


TabubS 

Moan and Standard lievlailcm of Sallaflcd and Dtaatlafted Male Yptiih on 
Life Coals Invenlo 


Iiema 


and content 




Inventing Or developing a uaeful device 


Helping others who are in difficult 


Becoming accomplished tn the 


of life 


Becoming an authoniy on a special subject of my field 


Doing something wWidi will inake my parents proud of me 


Becoming an ouliianduig athlete 


Becoming a community leader 


Becoming influentU] in public affairs 


Following a fornial tefigtous code 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

3.42 

0,49 

3 85 

0,34 

3.57 

0.49 

2.71 

0,69 

1.92 

0.79 

1,57 

072 

2.85 

0.83 

3.00 

1.06 

2.42 

I.ll 

EES 

0.92 

2,71 

0.95 

2.51 

1.03 

2.85 

0.B3 

2.71 

0.88 

3,42 

0,72 

2.71 

1.16 

2.70 

0,93 

.Ba 

Bifi 

UO 

0.62 

1.85 

0.63 

1.35 

0,61 

lisa 

0.72 

2.50 

I.ll 

1.28 

IlifBI 

ZOO 

0,92 

1.42 

10.82 
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1 Obuininft awards wn^cofniuon I 

rot) 

oii ! 

2 14 

034 

1.97 


300 

OM j 

t7l 

ow 

2,40 

KcMspingin good (ihyiiaJ ctmatinco 

3.50 

oai 

314 

0&3 

0.85 

PtodaciAe KdOd aruitic work 1 

200 

1 tl 

114 

0*3 

0.19 


1,V2 

1 09 

t 85 

112 

009 


J2I 

1 i)J 

093 

\ Ml 

O': 4 

1.14 

1 . *J \iT: 

2.7S 

142 

0T2 

2.32 

Beung wali^Uked 

3M 

047 

1 14 

0»3 

3.63 

Boint k Rood huibutd or wiTe 

3 42 

Oftl 

300 


HE3II 

Being 0 good pareni 

3.M 

0.47 


ipii 

233 

Finding i reel purpeae In Lire 

350 

0S2 

ilHftljii 

1 06 

0.11 

1 

llPl 

IKBl 

1 85 

098 

0,83 

Having executive iMpowlbiliiy for the work of odten 

2.42 

082 

200 

0.73 


Avoiding held work 

1.14 

0.34 

l.7t 

088 

1 1.49 

Fjigaging in exciung and iiiinuluiing >Hitviuet 

307 

0 59 

?B5 

I 11 

1 0 40 


; iM) 

1 Il9i( 

) 2 4? 

; 1)72 

1 1 89 

* Signlfioam at .05 level of aigciiftcance 

SignUltsani w .01 level of tigniftcance 


Iimay be noted from Table 2 that the fan ale stutksnU! who are satisfted with life 
differ significantly from those who arc dissaUsficsd on 2 items of the Life Ooals 
Inventory; "Becoming happy and content" and "Helping odtm who aie in diffi- 
cully". Only on one statement, “Becoming an outstanding athlete", the dimiisfled 
females have scored signlTicanily higher mean. 

Thus, one may say that the females who are saUsfied with life show preference 
for the traditional roto, patterns and goals allotted to them by the society. 

Table 3 indicates that the males who are satisfied with life differ ^gniftcanUy 
from those who are dissatisfied on seven items: "Becoming well-off financially", 
"Doing something which wEl make my parents proud of me". "Becoming a 
mature and well-adjusted person, "Keeping up-to-date with poUiical affairs", 
"Being well-liked", "Being a good pareni". The trend of the reiult Indtcaiw that 
the satisfied males show preference for traditional values and goals, like berng 
ambitious and being a good parent. 
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Further analysis was done to compare the satisfied and dissatisfied females and 
males on nine factors of the Life Goals Inventory. These goals were obtained by 
Richards (1966) after factor analysing the interconrclations of 35 items of the 
Inventory. The factors obtained are: 

1 . Prestige Goat‘. Becoming a community leader, becoming influential in 
community. 

2. Personal Happiness\ Being happy and content; well-adjusted; being good 
husband/wifc. 

3. Humanistic-Culiural: Developing a meaningful philosophy: being well- 
read. 

4. Religious Coal: Making sacrifices for others; following a religious code. 

5. Scientific Goal: Inventing a useful product: making a theoretical contribu¬ 
tion to science. 

6 . Artistic Goat: Writing good fiction: producing good artistic work. 

7. Hedonistic Goat: Being well-off financially; having the time and the 
means to enjoy. 

8 . Attruistic Goat: Helping others in difficulty (exclusively for females). 

9. Aihtetic Goal: Keeping in good physical condition (exclusively for males) 

Means and standard deviation and i values are presented in Tables 4 and 5. 

Significant differences were obtained between the satisfied and dissafisfied 

females on three factors, namely, prestige goal, religious goal and altruistic goal. 

, And for the males, significant difference was obtained on one life goal, namely, 
prestige goal. Richards (1966) observed that altruistic goals emerged for females 
only and athletic goals only for males during factor analysis. Therefore, no 
comparison can be done on these goab. 

Discussion 

Cultural ideology, the normative system of beliefs and values which the society 
has developed over a period of time, plays a significant role in evaluating differ¬ 
ently various kinds of behaviours and roles that are assigned to persons according 
to age which possibly alfeci their satisfaction with life, aspirations, values and life 
goals and level of achievement in culturdly significant areas of behaviour. How¬ 
ever, such beliefs and value.s are experienced differently by the males and females 
in different cultures. Such cuiturally related sex role behaviours are particularly 
apparent in such Aslan countries as India where religion, cultiurc and traditions 
have significant influence on the individual's life cycle (Kakar, 1979), values, 
goals and psychological well-being (Mirakhur, 1991). 

The social suiicture of Indian society vbualizcs different, clearly demarcated 
roles for men and women (Kakar, 1973; Nandy and Kakar, 1979) and, accordingly. 
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and mother. Most women maituam throughout life ar» identic Iwed on relation¬ 
ships to others—8 Kir defined by their husbands and children. Even the maioriiy 
of women who work define tbemsdves in this manw and eowidtor their work as 
an Insmimental activity to reach family gods, rather than m an at^lMr for 
Klf-dcfiniUon. Thus, the life goals of satisfied females are lnfTt»iKad hy ito 
culture and they show preference for goals, lite beoiming h^py mA comou, 
which Is apiffovcd by the Indian society. 

In this study, it hw been obKrved that female* and males satisfied with life 
differ, significantly, from those dissatisfied with life, on prestige goal. This may 
be because they want to become acommunky leader, become innuenual and enter 
the world dominated by technology, work eihks and professioraiftonns. Sadsfied 
females, in comparison to dissadsfiod females are more coocmed with altruism 
and personal comfort. They perceive ihc culmination of their life goals in inoUvo- 
hood which will be associated with soci^ as well as finatKial KCuriiy. Further, 
analysis reveals that females have considerable religious involvement (Wadley, 
1988) and satisfied femates conform to ibis practice. Women's religious praciict®, 
meanwhile, are not authorized by the religious auihoriucs but they do provide for 
female solidarity and for allemative sources of religious power. Women's ritual 
practices, however, emphasize kinship and family rdauonships, reinforeing the 
view of woman as wife. Thus, dettpiie the ideology of the powerful aggressive 
woman, females probably will continue to be motivated by the Hindu conception 
of the woman as dutiful wife, and will perform their yearly rituals for their 
husbands, long life, the presence of many «jns, and so Cwth. 
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Effectiveness of Concept Attainment Strategies: A Review of 

Research 


(Dr) Mono. Shaiuf Khan 
M iHiBUL Hasan Siddiqui 


A CONCEPT is assumed lo be a set of specific objects, symbols or events whieb 
share common characierisiics and can be referenced by a particular name or 
symbol. Concept learning is thus regarded as the identification of concept bf 
attnbutes which can be generalized to newly encountered examples and discriml* 
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naie examples Cram non-examptes (Tennystin and Rark. 19Rf)). Corwepi can be 
Lhclight of as infonnalion about objects, events ami prt»cc.w;s that allows us to 
differentiaifi various things or classes to know rclaumship between ob^cte, and 
generalae about events, things and {tfocesses (Klmismetcr. !9?7). All concepts 
possess at least four components: attributes, examples, tteftniuon and hierar¬ 
chical relations. These components help the teacher in facilitaiittg ctMiccpi 
attainment. 


Stra reoiHS OP CoNOiPT attainment 

The elements of concept, imriicularly its attributes and examples, play impor¬ 
tant roles in students’ thought process directed to concept attainment. Bruner, 
Goodnow and Ausun idcnoned regularities in students* deeiston-making pro- 
ccsvcs that they labeled thinking strategics. Tbcir research has implouons for 
developing concept attainment teaching strategies, for umJersumding students’ 
responses during concept attainment acUviUoi. 

In their work on concept attainment. Bruner and his a.*tsociates uncovered six 
distinct thinking strategies mwl to attain concepts and five sets of fffl:tors that 
affect selection of these strategics, 'rhese fMtors arc: (i) Definition of task, (ii) Na¬ 
ture of the insuinces encountered, (iii) Nature of validation, (iv) Anticipating 
consequences of categorizing, and (v) Nature of imposed restrictions. 

The .six concept aiiainmcni strategies are divided into selection and reception 
strategies based upon learning conditions. 

Selection Strategies 

Selection strategics are used when the learner is free to choose concept in¬ 
stances (examples and non-examples) in order to test hypothesis about concepts. 
In terms of instructions, this means that with these strategies the teacher presents 
unlabeled examples of the concepLs and the students inquire as to which of the 
presemaiions are examples and non-examples and attempt to construct positive 
examples on their own, 

Reception Strategies 

With these strategies, the learner’s major area of freedom i.s in the hypotheses 
he chooses to adopt, not in the manner in which he can choose instances to test. 
The teacher presents examples of the concept that arc labeled ya or no. Reception 
strategies are most often required for concept atlainmenl—both within the cto- 
rooms and in everyday learning opportunities, 
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AN Overview 

The aulhors ovcrviewed ihc research suidics at the different levels as under. 

1 . Before adopting any model of leaching one should First know ihe understand¬ 
ing level and reaction toward the strategies of concept atuunmeni. Passi, Singh and 
Sansanwal (1985), Bihari (1986) and Das (1986) found the significant favourable 
change among student-teachers towards the understanding of, and reaction to¬ 
wards, the theoretical aspect of the concept attainment strategics. 

2. The research studies experimented abroad and in India on the concept attain¬ 
ment strategies have concerned themselves with the clas.scs first to graduate level, 
student-teachers and teachers with no previous experiences with the subjecK of 
social studies, mathematics, science and educational psychology, 

3. The concept attainment strategics are more effective over the traditional 
approach of teaching (Byers 1961, Bcldon 1971, Wager 1972. Ngoi 1974, Bach¬ 
man 1979, Rallin.s 1980, Pandey 1981, Chiuiv 1983, Aniimadas 1986, Gangradc 
1987, Sushma 1987 and Chaudhary and Vaidya 1988), However, there was no 
significant effect of the concept attainment strategics over the traditional approach 
of teaching-learning process (Schaeffer 1971, Trundnak 1974, Bardelon 1978, 
Gilmore 1985, Mcdonald 1986, and Ponick 1986). This might be due to the 
different types of inlcllcctual operations. 

4. Achievement is termed as knowledge attained or skills developed in school 
subjects, usually designated by test scores or by marks assigned by teachers or by 
both. The concept attainment strategies were cffecUvc in terms of achievement 
(Byers 1961, Henkin 1977, Rallins 1980, Chitriv 1983). However,mean perfor¬ 
mance of the experimental and control groups on the achievement test is not 
significantly different from each other (Sharma 1986). 

5. There are different factors which affect the level of concept aliainmcni among 
the learners. The spatial scanning (Lamke 1965) mode of presentation of subject 
matter (Seldon 1971), ability of acquiring concept (Bordclcn 1978, Chiuiv 1983. 
and Gilmore 1983), teachers' questioning (Pandey 1981), personality factors 
(Aniimadas 1986), manipulating visual and cognitive process (Ponick 1986), and 
intelligence (Gangrade 1987) had significant effect on concept attainment. How¬ 
ever, personality factors have no significant effect on die concept attainment 
process. 

6 . There arc two types of concepts, namely, conjuctive and disjunctive, Disjunc¬ 
tive concepts are significantly more difficult than the attainment of conjunctive 
concepts. 
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7. The cotKqM atuunmeni sttategics are rc^x>iiffiive w ihe rweds of llw dtadvan* 
tagcd learners in j^blcm-salving siiuaikms arwl aiJarnroeni of several concept in 
ibe icacfdng'leaming pw« (Schuu lW>, Henkin 1977), 

8. Effective meaning ofbody d' knowledge and rostrijci«MJ feedback are mote 

effective for f«Jilitating performaricc of the learners (Ptesi. Singh and Smanwiil 

1985 and Biharil9«6). 

A number of concept awainmeni ^legfes are experimenttri rtwd at diffetom 
levels artd they are more effccUvt in the teaching-learning ptocew ftw mAing the 
learners able to attain concepts easily in ibcP mb^eci mati^ in the classrocm 
situation. In India these strategies arc new. especially Brurrer's strategy of concep 
atiainmcnL There <s a need to experwnem these strau^ies to mPre the teaching- 
learning process effective m Indian classrooms. 
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Preschool Education 


Preschool In Three Cultures 

Tobin, J.J., Wu. David-Jon, D.H., Yale University, London, 1989, 

pp.238,£20. 


P RESCHOOL in Three Cultures—Japan, China and the United Slates—provides 
a fascinating and totally new dimension to the study of preschools through its 
ethnographic and mterdisciplinary approach. TTie book is a joint effort of a cultural 
anthropologist, a preschool education expert and an expert in ‘human develop¬ 
ment’. Unlike other research efforts in preschool education which aim at studying 
pedagogical approaches, staff pmtiems, curricula, etc., the book under review, with 
the help of 'visual ethnography', presents a study of not only preschools of three 
cultures but also "three cultures as seen through three preschools!" The style of the 
book is 'dialogic', Using ashort video film of each country’s preschool as its base, 
it presents the perspectives, interpretations and reactions to the film of practition¬ 
ers, researchers, parents both from the same country as well as from iIks oih^ two 
countries. These retK^tions and discussions coupled with the authors' own deduc¬ 
tions and interpretations provide a rare insight into the culhiral and social influ¬ 
ences and dimensions of the preschool and its role in child sociallsmtion and 
cultural transmission. Written in an extremely readable, introspective and engag¬ 
ing style, the book wiU certainly succeed in provoking readers interested in 
preschool education to liiertlly pause—and ponder! 
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T1» inttMtictoy cta|jtcf of tfHS Ijook givM a ftmrtt a«d tkttiW dessrtptiwi of 
ihe of ite MtKfy, incfudtiig i« ItmttMkms f n the three chiiHm itat 

foHow, tl» auttaw begw e^h chit|>wr mih ikttils of the t%ctMy mmutM’ vito 
Skn of 'a tby in jweschixrt* m e^h couoify, i.e, iapm, Chiwt and the Uttltedi 
Slat», »d at to prewtt resicikJtts to tfw ftlto awJ tnierpettiions of view®®, 
both ftom ite cotrotry to which the pwschotrf bdw^«i m «M m ftwo iheottariwj 

t^ttturifss. From Ute*s disciwtofts the. on dmw « vmd pfciwj of tb 

cducaikmiJ priaiiies ts well a« ctiliwal ami pract«:« ctetKwistic of 

ewh of the three countries. 

The second chapter focuses cm lapan. In lauw of di«(plmary af^roKha tht 
Japanese prttchool teachers and. to a k»a csioM. the Japwcsc preschool admin¬ 
istrators, emerge as pragmatists rather than ttlcolcjguci*. Their discipline amt eUw- 
room management techniques tend to bccctrcbc focusing on 'whatever* workt in 
a paructtlar situtikm. Generally, they prefer a non-confronwticinal. energetic, 
friendly and effectively neutral tqiproach lowmls dtildrcn, even hordcring on a 
liberal and indulgent auilude. The Jsqjanese lesKhcrs ihinh their most powerful 
source of influence over children Is thetr being viewed unamhivatcnily a.s benev- 
oleni ngurcs.They, thcreftwe. avoid intetmuing with children m unpkasant. streai- 
ful and emotionally complex ways. 

Evidently, the Jaf»mjse teachers and the awttemporary Japaiwsc society place 
a great deal of value on equtdiiy and on the notion that children's siKcess and 
failure have more to do with effort and character, than with raw, inborn ability. It 
is very intriguing that the Japanese tetchers are repemod to fifKl the concept 
'giflcdncss' hard to understand in part, bccaim of ihctr disuste for the noiiouof 
inborn abilities as also their suspicion that identiRcaiion of children as having 
unequal abilities would lead inevitably to an unequal allocation of educational 
efrori, resources and opportunity! The Japanese come acrcres in this study as clear 
in ilieir priority that while unequal abilities do exist, the role of cdwalion, 
particularly preprimacy and primary education, is to even out rather than wri out 
or further accentuate these abil ity differences. All aspects oft Japane* prewhool 
are, therefore, siruciured so as to promote development of a ‘group idtmiiiy’ and 
‘group skills’ in young children. 

A notable aspwi of the Japanese preschools is a clear dl-sUnciion made between 
'school' l^d ‘home’ and bwween ‘mother’ and ‘teacher’, unlike, p^thip, the 
Indian priority of maintaining continuity and consbiancy between the two. While 
the emphasis in Japan is on group skills and solidarity, they do not advocate 
suppressing or sacrificing the 'soir to the demands of the group. The task of a 
preschool in Japan is to help children And a balance betwtsen imilvidoalism and 
groupism and integrate these dimensions to be able to move comfortably back and 
forth between the worlds of home and school, family and society. 
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“Dong Feng: A Chinese Preschool” forms the ihkd chapter of the book. This 
chapter brings into focus the cultural history, philosophy and current priorities of 
the Chinese as reflected in their preschool programme. The Chinese preschool 
education programme comes across as a highly group-oriented, regimented and 
structured programme with little scope fm* nuruuance of individuality or creativ¬ 
ity. A dominating concern in China to^y appears to have emerged from their 
'single child family policy’—^which they believe is leading to spoiling of children 
by overindulgent parents and grandparents. Prcschool-S are viewed by them as a 
solution to this problem since they provide single children with a chance to interact 
with other children and with teachers trained to correct the errors of single child 
parents. The Chme.se appear, from the discussions, to believe that the primary 
function of a preschool is to give children a good start academically while 
socialising them away from being spoiled and towards good citizenship. This is 
possible only through ‘order’ and ’regimentation’ which, to the Chine.>sc, ate 
essential elements of preschool pedagogy and child socialization. 

An aspect of the Chinese preschools that Americans and Japanese in the study 
found very disturbing was ihcir ‘whole care’ or boarding programme. About five 
per cent of the Chinese preschoolers are reported to be boarding students who go 
home only once or occasionally twice a week! The Chine.se. on the other hand, in 
consistency with their priorities, view their ‘whole care* preschools more as 
‘solutions' than ‘problems'! 

In China the social, the collective and the group appear to be vadued over the 
personal, the familial and the individual. The promotion of sctflessncss and 
collectivism lies at the core of the Chinese preschool’s mission, The Chinese 
believe these values are far more easily taught in preschools than at home. With a 
stress on uniform group activities, it is interesting to o^erve how dl children in a 
preschool even go to the bathroom together all at die same timel! But, unlike in 
Japan, in the Chinese preschools where groupism is associated with a Stared 
acceptance of order and responsibility, individual differences In aptitude and 
performance are less threatening. Interestingly, while the Japanese believed the 
most'important reasori for a society to have preschools was to give children 
experience of being a member of a group, the Chinwe believe it Is “to start 
children on the road towards being good citizens". The predominant features of the 
Chinese preschool that get highlighted in this chapter are the focus on order and 
control, academic emphasis, earnestness and perseverance of both teachers and 
children, patriotic content of the curricula and, above all, ‘group ethos*. The 
authors attempt to explore ih© genesis of these priorities in the cultural and 
historical past of the country and also register a gradually surfacing movement 
towards a more liberal and progressive approach, particularly in the Chinw 
communities away from the mainland. 
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to cwftpJiswi to S»e JsfWK* <;!h«tes® jwchcwte. the Amerwfl prtariita 

for preset^ itei get togfeii^wsd m fowih ctepter «rf tM J'iviSc jtv promtnkw 
of Efe, lib«y M»d pwMii of l»pp*ne«. A ewph.i.Mi'. r*. r vKicni mi 

incttfcatkffl of rijtot» fiee ^pcech |l»oi BuertJWmgty »m righi»fem*in 
Tbe MM affOM totem ^ cteld « m Mivklwi}. a ilwner wib* 

pwenuM f« frowift wte nedte a M^ppwruve. ttomwifti wft somBlMing 

wvtroOToaw, Tte fwmibDOl pr^ywnme evidently pvt-* pteoty of e^E^wumiiy to 
children lo exowiic ttek choke, make dtscittms for themsdvw and. ahow ffl, 

verbalize wM. wtly their experiences bitt even ihctf foelioipt emoitais. ft is, 

perhaps, this delitenite effort on the part of parents and toachMS that maiM the 
American pnsschoolets tois anhibited and mewe frank and otaspt^wn in tteb 
speech arid tehaviotir. 

WhiW there hs a tteftniie concern for individuid diffwoces in children, ih«e ft 
also a fell need to help cbildrtn develop skiUs oS tnierpmonal retauons and ikbiliiy 
to function as mwnbias of a j^up- Unlike Japan, htrwever, egalitarian comaatis 
emerged only in dtsamiom of admission polctes. not with regard to treatment of 
children in preseteoh. 

Among the three countries studiM, a protem or issue tmique to the United 
States Is that of child abdociioo and abuse. Thm is ^larenUy an obsessive 
comxm f(w the safety of children which gets wranontcated to children also. The 
magnitude of the problem is cvidcmly so great dial, in a lilifinos society like the 
USA's, corresponding Uability-insunmce rates have rapidly risen so Uw smallw 
preschools ore almost running the risk of clottng down! 

In the context of the American ppeschool, the authors provide a very indepth 
analysis of the governments' and society’s concerns reprding the appwenl bmtkJ 
down of the American family, the ctumglng roles of the mother and indicates 
Ironically, that even in a progressive society like the USA, the continuance of a 
school of thought that dictates that woman's primary funcikm ft to look afltr tte 
children and placing them in full time child care is “imwise, seirish and irrespon- 
slbler Due to duality of opinion, the authors feel that prettchool location In the 
USA to not ^ven due support so that there to little government regulation and 
minimal public financial backing, As arcsuliof this, qualiiywbe, there exta wide 
variations from programme to programme. 

The final chapter of the book skillfully draws out the commotmUite and 
differences among the three cowiirlcs in terms of pwtagi^fcal and wJucadonal 
priorities along the lines summarized above. 

In conclusion, Prmhool In Three Cutiures provides very stimulating fare to Its 
readers in a language that is easily read and easily followed! Occasionidty, the 
book does suffer from repetitive descriptions and overlaps ofconienibut nowhere 
in the book can one complain of loss or wavering of interest. The indepth analysis, 
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the insightful perceptions and the efforts to continuously maintain the social 
context on the part of the authors makes reading of this boctk a truly enjoyable and 
edifying experience. 

VtiKTTAKAUL 


Individualised versus Cooperative Learning 


Classroom Life as Civic Education: Individual Achievement and 
Student Cooperation in Schools 

David C. Brickcr. Columbia University. New York, 1989, pp. xxiv +125. $21.95. 


T he book under review is the second in the Teachers College ihress Scries— 
Professional Ethics in Education, which is dcvotctl to the examination of 
ethical issues in all educational settings. Tlie monograph deals with the importance 
of cooperative learning set in die context of a debate between a liberal and a 
communitarian view of ethics. The rationale of the book was developed through 
two seminars that the author had with five teachers dunng 1981-82. It concerned 
itself with equality of opportunity with respect to tocher values about daily 
grading, giving .studenus turns in classroom discussions, and dividing the teacher's 
time between students while supervising their work. 

Brickcr desires a greater interaction between philosophers and teachers and 
writes that political philosophers need to attend to the actual process of socialisa¬ 
tion through which sludcnu; learn and from how they arc indirectly permitted by 
authontics to interact with each other as they focus on the assigned material. On 
the other hand, teachers need to learn how to connect their views of their own 
mission as profession, to the ideas that arc of interest to political theorists and 
cthicists. 

The author is concerned about the civic education that young people are being 
given by the hidden curriculum in the classrooms. Teachers' dJscourse and prac¬ 
tice form a part of the hidden cumculum, It also forms the chaiactcf of the 
students. A concern is shown that many teachers and others do not yet see the 
importance of the hidden curriculum and continue to regard studying in the 
classroom as no more than the means to the goal of individual academic achieve¬ 
ment. It is suggested that organised studying in the classroom is itself a source of 
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meMgetostttdwis atoll hctf»ilws’nhp«yh^e{<?'8eslwt Stkrfinf provafegi^ 
education even wteti m cf*nseiK vt n*'«i i»w A cm is m^fc 

iittorpttrwini coSJistorattw fewitt|{ mt'tivgirdl t'v fncn4*ip Mrf fciMato®^ isiD 
itecuiTfculam. 

The hem of liberaJ&m n an mphaason jodiv^few} frrcsfcsn ami jn a belief fljg 

all petite a» tijoaS«« moral sjsbiecist In tSwit ditialtty they jprwsMs jlw <^toe ri|^ 

to life, liberty aM ha]^f»«, They htM rSm f,»Kro».i«|smK* n tlw tot vliwat 

public life. The idea tjf p«jtc»ton ts Kui^jc v% a Uhcrsd cmurpmm of howan lte% 
and also tto priaeir^c of equal Teactoti. a« *Wig«S 'by itei ri^,ia ] 

justly distributebencfils and twdens among simfcms topttc dtek {!fey.sKal diffo* 'i 
enc^, 

Communitamns contend that totkswmenubelong to all subjects logetlwrftst^ 
in^ixliefiM of a collectively owned ukm }x>o{. John ftawts labels tha vfcw at 
democratically egalitarian view. The lifecfids belurve that yoonf swbpa® lai» 
natural endowmertis. Rawls calls ihjw view as liberal cpllianan aliemauve to the 
communitarian view. Bncker calls himself as ttemiofogical liberal and bote M 
nauind emdowmenis belong to individit^ perwms, tm to evcrytinc adlrctiwly. 
Yel, he denies that socially conditituned aiinbirtcs of immature pawns belwg to 
them. Later on, the author tals« the pwitton of a nwaimxl individualistic. Broker 
opines that the communtiarian wwKepuon <rf a pawn » wrong in terns of 
poson-society relationship. It is i^>served that in adcr to apj^iate ilic soeW 
dt^ndency of ow indivIdualUy, we no^ not alwtndon dw Ubml phdoscfhy that 
all persona have a right to libaty anri wlf^dcusmunaikMJ. However, iwllvidiafi^ 
can be displayed by coHalwaraltng with ittos m& by supporting insinuikhts ite 
make it impossible for them to consider altemaiive ways of living ibeir Uves. 

The aulhw has advocated the sociid basis trf knowledge. He believes that M 
penion can attain oiUrely pammal. private knowledge of anything Uwt mtaa 
remain Inaccessible to whent, Moreova, all academk knowledge « ftoandfid 
upon inbabidng a community of persons wtw use the same mks togediw. All 
academic courses are language coursat in the saw dm they all teach stodotts 
how to follow linguistic rules on the t^ls of which mlsiato can be Wtenlifted. 
What students Itmn from their courses might, in principfe, be shareable wltii 
others and that sharing consists of collective inhabiladcms of »me MnpWc 
communities. When educators plan ihetr curricula, diey mt sclechttg the ©Mwtiii- 
niiies into which the students would be inhabitated. The llbeal ^pliiarian i«hw 
who value autonomy must help students to kum how to recogni* the sodai 
attributes of their lives for what they are. These attributat should be looked opw 
as objects to be evaluated by individu^. 

The main motives of helping oihm arc: to frilfiU a geiwal duty; to maximisft 
academic achievement as a basic good; to fulfill a specifto duty; and being 
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generous. Brickcr wriies that the virtue of generosity should be seen as something 
that people practice, because they are of an idealised character for themselves that 
has generosity as one of its elements. The virtues of friendship, generosity or 
soliderity motivate membere of a community to care for one another. 

The author is womed about the practice of allowing children to work alone all 
the time. This is corroborated by the researches of John Goodlad who found that 
in most classrooms, most students spend most of their lime studying alone. It gives 
students a distorted view of what learning is. Teachers view individual academic 
achievement as the basic aim of teaching. Contrary to this view, researches 
indicate that when students collaborate on ^ademics, they'grow to like each other 
more and they show greater gains in their social connectedness, than when they 
compete against each other or work independently. Of course, one essential 
condiuon for cooperative learning is that research should provide answer about 
how assignments that are not inherently suitable for cooperation con consistently 
lead to higher achievement for all students. Finally, Bricker writes that cooperative 
studying should be just one of the several methods used by teachers, and students 
should continue to have opportunities to do some of their work independently in 
order that they might gain further insight into the extent and distribution of their 
intellectual power. 

In sum, the one-line argument of the book suggests that the goods of the 
community and the practices that foster community may be important for the 
development of capacities and values that are important to liberals. It is hoped that 
the book will be of interest to all those who hope that children might grow into 
autonomous morally responsible persons, good citizens and people to whom the 
goods of the community ate of worth. Academic and general readers will find the 
book interesting. It raises afresh the twin issue of individual and social aims in 
education in a relatively new perspective. 

P.C, Bansal 
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A QUARTmV jmJSNAl (W 
SCSENCafimX'AWN 

Published by the National Council of Bdi^onal ftoorch awl Tamiri. Sefmt 
Science is a quarterly journal of scierroe edueiUttm. 

Schcoi Science is an open forum for diroamg sjlence cdwcMtwt tn our schot^, 
its problems and promts, atvl Individua! espCTleriKc rti teachm und suKfcnis, 

Besides the education aspects, Schagl Science contains a siimulaiini 
featute—Science News—which Introdis^s the fratbm of to the teicters 

and the curious sludenut. Among other regular feaiurw, .VrWf Sriwf proiwits 
profiles qf famous scientisis,' 

We invite practising teachers fmd tt»tr sukleats to present their pitAtems tmd 
findings in the pages of School Science. There is a sauon reerved for students, 
where they can communieate with leachen and iftudcftis in other fwte of the 
country. 

School Science, you willnotice, is meant fw both leathers md students, it is meant 
to make learning and thinking a joyous process. And the most trapanant (hing is 
your participation in it. 
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Educational Journals in India—An Overview 


M, SUWYA 

Lecturerr Department of Library and Information Science, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 

(Dr) M. Andal 

Lecturer, Department of Education, 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 


T he most effective media for educational and scientific communica¬ 
tions are journals. They are variously known as periodicals, serials, 
magazines, transactions, proceedings, bulledns, etc. The term 'journal' 
is currently defined as "a type of serial in which the parts (called 
issues) are generally characterised by variety of contents and contribu¬ 
tors, both within the issue and from one issue to another, With the 
general exception of newspapers and some other types of popular pe¬ 
riodicals, issues are commonly designed and numbered as constituents 
of a notional volume, which is completed at determined Intervals by 
the issue of a volume title-page and/or index.’ 

Of all the channels of communication, journals are regarded as an 
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important communication channel for the diASemiiution of infonnation 
for research and are indispensable for scholars engaged in research and 
development and /or teaching achvities. It has been eshmatal that about 
55,000 scientific periodicals are currently being published in the world/ 
Tlie number of Indian scienlihc periodicals has bc-en estimated at about 
2000, 'Indian ScieiKC At»tracts"(iSA) run by ikmxx;, until nvently a muntlily 
abstracting service (since [anuary 1985, isa is being publtshcKi as semi¬ 
monthly), covers around 6(X) Indian pericxlicals, "Directory oi Indian Sa- 
entific Pencxiicals" prepared by insixx- covers about 1593 Indian scienhfic 
periodicals. Similarly, "Guide to Indian Pericxlical Literature, Social Sci¬ 
ences and Humanities" is a quarterly indexing journal and it lists about 
500 social sdena* and humanities journals published in India. It i.s now 
realised that one cannot keep up with the latest developments in any area 
of human activity without the use c'f articles published m many kinds of 
professional and general periodicals around the world. 

Functions ot- EoucAriONAi. Juuknai.s 

Three imfxirlant functions of educational and scientific journals are: 

1. These journals arc the official, public record of knowledge and they 
also servo as an archival record of scientific scholarship, scnili- 
nlzed and validated by experts. The papers, published in tl'ffise 
journals provide the basic source for consolidation and compaction 
into textbooks, reviews, handbrxiks, encyclopaedias and similar 
other secondary packages 

2. They serve as the prime medium for disseminating information. 
Besides the results of research and development activity, the pur- 
nals convey a variety of information—historical, .scKial, political, 
commercial and pedagogical—-which is of interest to scholars, 

3. They are a social institution that confcTS prestige and rewards on 
authors, editors, subscribers and publishers 

Value of Educational Journals 

The superiority of journal publication over other media of commu¬ 
nication IS seen by its, 

i, rapid diasemiruition of information 

ii. speedy printing 

111 . brevity of information 
iv. unbound formal 

V. current infonnation 
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Besiflcs the delay in mforniation is removed by the live journal, which 
keeps on track with the onward growth of knowledge. 

Emercencf op EnurA'noNAt Journai.s in niP First Phasp (1780-1850) 

The year 1780 may be taken as the starting point in the genesis and 
development of Indian periodicals because only during this periixi, 
periodical publication made its entry in India. The pericKi from 1780 to 
1850 was considered as the formative stage. In other words it was the 
cradle period of periodical publication in India. Whereas ihi.s form Af 
publicahon had taken its full shape in the w’estern countries during 
that period, 

The first educational journal "Asiatick Researche.s" was started in 
1788 by Sir William Jones, the most illustrious British orientalist. This 
was the maiden attempt to intri.Kiuce the oriental learning to the west¬ 
ern world. The academic value and research utility ot this journal 
prompted other learned societies and scholarly asscx'iations to spotmir 
more and more of learned periodicals. Tlie hrst bilingual journal "Dig- 
durshun" or the Indian Youth's Magazine was also published during 
this period. 'The following table illustrates the numbtT and variety of 
periodicals published during the initial stage. 

From Table 1 it is inferred that the earlier periodicals were pub¬ 
lished mainly from Calcutta. Of the 39 periodicals published during 
this period, 26 were published from Calcutta, live from Madras, two 
each from Bomaby, l5elhi and Seramporo. Out of the total 39 periodi¬ 
cals, 22 were annuals, 14 monthlies, two quarlcrhes and one weekly. 
Though specialisation was not common in that period, one could wit¬ 
ness journals published mainly for subjects like Indology, Religion, 
Medicine, Commerce, Agriculture, Astronomy, Physics and Philosophy. 
The starting of periodicals during this period may be attributed to the 
enthusiasm and missionary zeal of the individuals. 

Growh of Journal Publication in tiif Skxind Piiasf. (1850-1900) 

There was a rapid growth in the number of Indian periodicals dur¬ 
ing the post-1850 years. The environmental conditions contributing to 
the starting of a number of periodicals wt?re listed as folltiws: 

1. Establishment of schools and colleges in India to imparl t*duca- 
tion according to the western system, The new system of educa¬ 
tion introduced several ^subjects particularly sciences, engineer¬ 
ing, medicine, law, etc. 
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"I of foreign scholars and their investigation nrlo’thc his- 
hilosophy, religion, and anthropKjlogy of India, 

;nce of Christian missions and their preachings. Tliey 
ed their own religion and condemned the native religions 
a which provoked the educalcd Hindus to rediscover the 
ape of the Hindu religious system. 

s and commerce were also being set up and run on west- 
es and the import and export business came into vttgue. 
le-run industries were also being sot up, and here was 
r field for giving and getting current information. The 
factors created the requisite atmosphere and the desire 
V knowledge and this could best be obtained through pe¬ 
ls. 

ut the three infrastructures, the periodicals would neither 
oduced, nor could they have reached their users. They 

cale expansion of Indian Railways, 
services. 

2 , industry. 

to the above-mentioned factors and infrastructures, there 
asc, in the publication of periodicals in India after 1850. 
g table shows the strength of periodical publications on 
cts during 1850-1900. 

le 2 it is inferred that during 1850-19CK), importance was 
social science periodical publications than the science pe- 
iodical publications in the subjects like Law, Indology and 
hilosophy, Economics and Agricultural Sciences gained 
n that pieriod, Among the sciences, medical sciences was 
ance and this could be confirmed by the larger number of 
ished in that subject. About 18 journals were brought out 
f medical sciences alone. 

ke the first phase majority of the journals (SO per cent) 
led from Calcutta. The next place in the journal publica- 
red by the other presidencies, i.o, Madras and Bombay, 

RCASE OF Journal Publication jn tuk 'FinRU Phase (1900-1950) 

lis period many universities wore established in India and 
\ to realise the benefits of higher education. Educational 
3 and Departments of Universities were involved in bring- 
irch publications to meet the educational requirements of 
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university students. 

With the development of pure and applied sciences, the scientists 
felt the need of knowing what other researches were going on at home 
ahd abroad. Thus their urge to know what other persons were doing 
and also to publish the results of their own research led to the rise of 
scientific journals in India, Table 3 shows the manifold increase of jour¬ 
nal publicahon during 1900-1950, 

From the table, it is understood that there was an enormous growth 
of educational penodicals during this phase, particularly in the field of 
sciences. The number of journals published in Agricultural and Medi¬ 
cal Sciences outweighed the number of publications published in 
Social Sciences and Humanities. Within 50 years (1900-1950) there was 
a significant growth of journals in all fields of knowledge. The total 
number of journals published during this period reached 220. 

As seen from the previous pericxi, Calcutta ranked first in the pub¬ 
lication of journals. About 68 journals covering different subjects were 
published from Calcutta. Next came other places like Bc>mbay, Madras 
and Delhi. 

Proliferation' of Educational Journals in tiif Pos’r-lNDm>nNDFNT Inwa 

The proliferation of learned journals during the last three decades 
(1950-1987) may be ascribed to various reasons, as below ; 

1, Increase in research and development activity as a basis for 
national defence, space exploration, industrial and economic 
development 

2, Increase in the number of scientists and technologists active in 
research and publication, 

3, Importance attached to publications as a measure ot scholars' 
stature by the employers. 

4, Increasing specialisation and compartmentalization of subjects. 

5, Developments in high-speed printing technology and transport 

Because of these reasons, over the last three decades, there has been 
a dramatic increase in the number of learned journals. From "Guido to 
Indian Periodical Literature: Social Sciences and Humanities''* and "Di¬ 
rectory of Indian Scientific Periodicals"^ one could observe the growth 
of periodicals. It has reached about 2500 at present. 
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CoMPARAiivE Study of the Grovyhi of Journals in Social SaENCEs from 
1750 TO 1986 


An analysis of the journals published in Social Sciences and Hu¬ 
manities till date is given in Table 4. 



TAaLB4 



'»■ '1 

Fubllcatioit of Journals In Social Sciences and HumaniHcs from 1750 lo 1986 

Si 

17S0- 

1800- 

1850- 

1900- 

1950- 

No 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1950 

1986 

1, Economics 



6 

16 

66 

2. General 





65 

3, Anthropology 



1 

4 

12 

4, Management 





16 

S, English Literature 





14 

6 Library Science 





17 

7 Sociology 





40 

8. Education 



6 

16 

28 

9 Philosophy 



7 

23 

28 

10. Public Administration 



4 

5 

42 

11 Area Studies 





15 

12 Law 



9 

IS 

17 

13. History and Archaeology 

2 

2 

4 

18 

23 

1,4 Psychology 





12 

15, Geography 





10 

16. Fine Arts 





10 

17. Community Development 





12 

18. Religion 


6 

6 

9 

11 

19 Water Supply and Thinsport 





6 

20 Architecture 





1 

21. Indology 

1 

0 

11 

21 

3 

22, Statistics 





2 

23. Humanities 





17 

24. Commerce 





15 

25 Tamil Literature 





4 

26 Agricultural Economics 





6 

27. Linguistics 





2 

28. Military Sdence 





3 

29 Useful Arts 





3 

30 WildUfe 





1 

31. Languages 





2 

Total 

3 

17 

54 

127 

503 

Source: Guide to Indian Periodical Literature 
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Table 4 reveals the expcnmtidl growth ol h<n.}l Hcience p'-'i'nals 
from 175Q to 1986. It has nscr\ frcim thrtv to 5(JT cxfwessing the 
demand for Social Science infomwtiem in irsi'arch and development 
The table alsti indicate specialisation in the publication of journals. 
Funnally there were purnals published in a very ftw subjects like 
Economics, Education, Philosophy, l.aw. Public Administration and 
Indology. Now journals are published in nearly ,11 sf>ecialiscd sub¬ 
ject fields. From the table, one could observe the increase in the 
number and sf'cciality of publications in Social Scienots and Hu¬ 
manities. 

CONtlXStON 

Periodicals have bt'en published in India for the last ?00 years. Dur¬ 
ing the eighteenth century, newspapers actjuired the dvararteristics of 
a modern learned journal. They became numerous during tlie nine¬ 
teenth century, and are available in almost all the fields ol specialtraion 
during the twentieth century. Though one could find an increasing 
trend in the number of periodical pobheations in India, its contribu¬ 
tion to the world literature is not significant, it i.s eshmaltxi tliat India's 
contribution to the total world output of literature in SHence, Technol¬ 
ogy, Medicine and Agriculture cannot be more than three per cent and 
this includes contributions in both Indian and foreign journals.* . 
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Professional Dimensions and 
Educational News Culture 


P.N. Mauian 


E ducational journalism of the type discussed earlier has to be a 
new segment of socially relevant and activist journalism of tomor¬ 
row. Like development journalism, it has professionally to be a pro¬ 
cess of exploratory, expositary, participatory and promohonal commu¬ 
nication, its model to be interactory, its channels to be a multi-media 
mix, its operation to be essentially, field and research based and re¬ 
porting investigatory, interpretive and, at times, depth in demeanour. 
Similar to advocacy and development journalism activising change. 

Us gamut is reporting, commenting, writing and featuring about 
education at the micro and macro levels. New trends, innovations, 
movements and policy thrusts and their implementation are all grist to 
its mill. The human resource development and other educational 
programmes envisaged in the 20-poinl programme, new education 
policy documents and the seventh five-year plan provide a vast source 
material. 

Education is in itself a great disseminator of information and knowl¬ 
edge and a change agent. Education journalism deals with reporting 
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news and informaticm and projecting writings or communications about 
this dynamic system through various mw and old news media. This 
media mix ranges from colour tv, radio, computer, news reels and 
other formats of film, video and audio cassettes, dailies and magazines 
lo specialised educalumal, science, cultural, professional and campus 
journals. Mass communication literature lihe posters, leaflets and other 
extensively operating traditional media, seminars, annual meets of vari¬ 
ous disciplines can other active links in this network. 

Role op Educational Journausm 

Educational journalism through this multi-media, multi-lingual and 
multi-ethnical opicration can becxime a faithful ally in the process of 
planned development of (ducation and human resources. In its role as 
a promotional agent, it can sell the philosophy and programme of new 
educational policies and new work and productivity culture as also 
new dynamic aincepts and'programmcs of continuous, extension, non- 
formal, vocational, professional aimputcr-aided oducalicm. 

These vibrant and stimulating areas of edueation~-liberal, vocational^ 
science and technology—can provide a rich crop of human interest 
success or biographical stories. They can also yield a crop of hard news. 
In its mobilising role, it can utilise ibs writing and reporting skills to 
promote scientific temper, self-entreprcneurship, fundamental values 
and norms of cooperative functioning and national integration as a 
way of life among the millions of the future loaders of India. Educa¬ 
tional journalism can specially help to activlse the new programmes 
like learning for all and mass literacy and thus help to bring the 
neglected rural and remote areas and their inhabitants within the 
national grid of the educational, vocational and professional system. 
Its contribution in the production of supplementary reading and au¬ 
dio-visual material for various educational and human resource devel¬ 
opment programmes can be significant. 

iNVBSTlGATrVE AND DETOT REPORTING 

In case of a multi-disciplinary educational journalism, lot of prob¬ 
ing, invcstigaiivo and depth reporting is Involved to make stories more 
specific and useful, more meaningful and believable. Tliese can be valu¬ 
able reporting devices in the hands of deft writers. By probing or in¬ 
vestigative reporting, one means situation reporting requiring a scien¬ 
tific or research-based approach. No writing specially has the potential 
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to produce a more spectacular impact—or requires more patience and 
imagination—than investigative reporting. Here fact is laid upon facts, 
No conclusions are drawn until the facts from a concluslori. To clo this 
type of reporting, a correspondent has not only to be a clear commu¬ 
nicator but a master detective as well. He starts with only the hint of 
the story and in the face of intense reluctance and even opposition of 
the source, carefully pieces together eludve facts through numerous 
interviews and a dogged search of obscure records. The central 
purpose is to seek out the truth. This may require the individual 
reporter, or a team, to prepare the report. As a result, it is often the 
most extensive and time-consuming kind of reporting and very often 
the most crucial and controversial. This may, however, be most 
rewarding, getting much deeper into significance and validity than mere 
covering an event. Investigative reporting techniques, however, vary 
as much the personalities of reporters engaged m this kind of efforb*. 

Depth reporting means probing beneath the surface of news events 
and leaving no stone unturned as one grubs for facb. To put it little 
differently, depth reporting treats a story with a kind of thoroughness 
detail and background which neither the fifteen-minute radio nor the 
twenty-minute television newscast provide. Depth reporting tells the 
reader not only what happened but why it happened. The essence of 
this story is ttxat it deals in explanatory facts and not in explanatory 
opinion. It is designed to answer all the questions the intelligent, 
interested reader would ask. Investigative and interpretive reporting is 
an essential tool for this kind of news stories. "Usually there are two 
ingredients.which make depth reporting possible, sound planning in 
anticipation of the news and vigorous execution while the news is 
fresh." 

The philosophy and grammar and the highly professional orienta¬ 
tion and inter-disciplinary base of this new brand of pumalism obvi¬ 
ously would warrant it to be a separate profession. Its multi-media 
and multi-disciplinaiy character requires, its practitioners and report¬ 
ers to be a different tribe from.that of the generalist pen pushers, writ¬ 
ers of screamy and gloomy headlines, editors of teleprinter copies and 
press release and coff^ house-based scoop hunters and news gathered. 

Theory Building and Reading Material 

The pioneer theory builders and trainers of this brand of journalism 
will have to evolve an organised body of professional knowledge, tools 
and skills and ethical and professional norms. The apex professional 
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bodies will also need to oompde and produa* its style Ixwks, production 
rewinuals and reading and other audio-visual material. It is gratifying 
that the National Council of Educational Research and Training (ncert) 
and the Educational Department of the Kanpur University have taken 
a right and timely lead In this direction. 

Basically a Pubuc Unurv SKRvtOE 

Though educational journalism as one spedatised branch of educa¬ 
tion will have to become financially viable as also like any other good 
branch of information mdustry, it cannot be allowed to lapse into merely 
a profit-seeking industry. It has to be groomed basically as a public 
utility service governed by professional codes of ethics and other norms 
of professional responsibility. Being a purposive branch of advocacy 
and promotional journalism, its practitioucTS cannot bt'come either 
mindless adversaries or unquestioning allies of the establishments. 
Though they may disclose, expose and criticise political, social and 
professional ailments, delays m pace of development or distortions in 
educational programmes and schemes, they should not become irre¬ 
sponsible critics. They should act as fearless but objective aimmenta- 
tors, able analysts and true philosophers and guides of their clients 
and readers. 

Nature and Styue of Writing 

Like their counterparts in development journalism, writings and re¬ 
porting in educational journalism will have to be persiiasive, objective, 
interpretive, sharp, crisp and tight. In respect of placement and pro¬ 
duction, these writings and stories may bear all the colour and gloss 
of modem printing but they will not piortray morbidity, willful distor¬ 
tions, biased reporting or depict spiteful, yellow, spying, sensational or 
trashy journalism. The object of educational journalism must be the 
seven verbs: Inform, educate, motivate, socialise, extend debate and 
discussion, interpret, and entertain. These functions arc conducive to 
refining and cultivating the minds of people and teaching them the 
new better ways of working and living. Since the broadcast media are 
placed in the hands of the government and arc mostly film- and spon¬ 
sored programme-oriented, It falls to newspapers and magazines to 
provide their readers with an open forum for discussing and project¬ 
ing educational news, popular or not, and for presentating conflicting 
points of view on them. 
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CoNC'Ein oi- Euucationai. News 

Educational journalism has to be good in substance and form The 
concept of news and their gatekeeping is central to this process. In the 
current phase of journalism in the country, news about education is 
not being given a pride of place in the country's media. Only lew 
general interest newspapers and magazines give occasionally special 
stones about educational activities like ncc Camps, Js.ss Volunteens lay¬ 
ing a road in a village, women students running an adult education 
centre during their spare time, etc. Only dailies like The Hindu provide 
special educational supplements or columns and only a limited num¬ 
ber of educational journals deal with cxiucational issues in detail. What¬ 
ever news appears m other newspapers is about the negative side-~ 
student strikes, gheraos of principals and Vice-Chancellors, closures, 
dirty staff politics, paper leakages and the like. Even Doordarshan which 
was initially started mainly for educational purposes does not show 
much regard for it. Today, unfortunately, the press cameras and iv 
reporters also dilate only on such affairs and even in the top national 
seminars, they concenlrateon vii's rather on main actors as also on what 
important things they said there. This preoccupation of the news me¬ 
dia with negative news leads to ignoring of good news. In the name of 
investigative reporting they are projecting cheap, spying and sensa¬ 
tional stones, and at times do not refrain even from publishing ficti¬ 
tious stories. 

Good newscasting is an exacting and venturesome professional activ¬ 
ity bom out of commitment to public interest and regard for professional 
integrity. Facts are sacred and hard core news and must be presented 
accurately and with a proper pcrsp>ective. But for making an average 
reader and listener to understand the complicated issues the need is also 
to provide backgrounds and interpretations and furnish feedback of ex¬ 
perts, people and groups affected. And this is what a good news m^ia 
should do in development or educational journalism. 

Who Siioui,o WRrrE? 

Whether educationalists or teachers, scientists or technologists can 
write and report better or specialist journalists prove to be better re¬ 
porters and communicators, is still a moot print, for in the present 
context, both types of communicators need to bo harnessed, Investiga¬ 
tive reporting and pictorial feature and column and human interest 
writings are sophisticated arts, requiring professional excellence, 
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apuiudc and iMtmng. S<> are reporting interviews or field feedbacks, 
llluhiraied features and news stones are still more challenging tasks. 
But whatever be the challenges and hurdles, a pnofessionally compe¬ 
tent and committed writer can illuminate the bare details of reporters' 
work with considerable newsworthy material, 

EOTTOAI.S 01' CtXl) RETORTINt; 

At the centre of die nows business arc the reporters. It is through 
their reported versions the public learns the shape and meaning of 
what is happening, Tlie criteria of their good reporting are: accuracy, 
clarity, objectivity, attribution, timeliness and readers' interest. Other 
attributes to determine quality work are: fairness, good taste and sound 
judgement. However, journalists, being human, not machines, some 
element of subjectivity can enter into their reporting based on personal 
experience, cultural background and the paper's editorial policy. For 
instance, the compassion for the suffering they observe, can give heart 
to the news, their anger at Injusticr^ and deceptions can drive them to 
extraordinary efforts to reveal the truth. 

Although reporting and writing news are quite separate skills, a 
successful newsperson must become proficient in both. Both these pro¬ 
fessional activities are practical arts, built around the practitioner's skill, 
perception, experience and understanding. Good reporters and news 
writers need to have five kinds of personal attributes, they are: 
(i) nows sense, (li) understanding of how to report, (iii) inquisite mind, 
(iv) ability to write in a simple, effective, correct, lucid and easily un¬ 
derstandable language, and (v) understanding of news writing tech¬ 
niques. The role of objectivity taboos personal opinions. 

This rule presumes that passing judgement on news that a reporter 
describes is left to the reader. Writing of news stories also requires use 
of techniques that help the receivers to grasp easily and fully informa¬ 
tion" In the minimum space and time span possible, These obviously 
differ with each medium. 

DuTCRiiNT Norms pw Dieferknt Mbwa 

Newspapers and news magazines which are the media of the eye 
can provide more detailed and mentally retainable news stories with 
accompanying background and field fe^backs. They can also furnish 
Interpretation and follow-up developments and opinion and comment 
surveys. Radio and xv, because of lack of these features, cannot 
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provide this type of exhaustive information, Broadcasting writing and 
reporting about educational affairs, therefore, have to observe different 
professional norms and rules. 

Crisp and Intirpstinci VYrthnc: 

The style of writing news in newspapers and magazines implies, 
besides clarity and objectively, conciseness, correctness of details, us¬ 
ing vigorous action verbs and nouns, avoidance of over-crowding, striv¬ 
ing for tempo m sentence structure, seeking originality in phraseology, 
using quotations frequently and adding scenes to build a good story. 
Creating and maintaining interest is, therefore, equally essential to put 
a magnate in a writing. Using conversational style, and making the 
contents intormative and useful are other ways of achieving the Mme 
result. At the same time, an able writer would toll his story in ternus 
of people, as also tell them how that particular event or measure will 
affect them, Those and many other journalistic devices can help even a 
non-professional editor or writer of educational journals to make these 
contents more saleable. Guidelines of effective writing will, however, 
vary in language journalism. What these may be we need to provide 
workshop training in these skills of wriHng and reporting among the 
non-professional running at present various magazines, including cam¬ 
pus education journals. 

Among the report writing formats followed in newspapers and 
magazins arc cither the inverted pyramid form of story organisation 
or a feature form. Because newspaper readers are frequently in hurry, 
the nows writers generally resort to the first form. Here they furnish 
the essence of the news in the lead—the opening sentence or a para¬ 
graph or sometimes even two paragraphs—that tells the essence of the 
story swiftly. In this pattern the facts are presented in order of dimin¬ 
ishing importance to permit trimming the story if the allotted space is 
too short 

The lead answers the fundamentals of the story: who, what, when, 
where, why and how of the event—the 5Ws and H which Rudyard 
Kipling characterised as his six faithful men. It also dales the story, 
mentions the source and is headed by a smart headline which not only 
attracts the attention by its typographical design but gives in quintes¬ 
sence the most essential aspect of the news. 

Writers of leads who want to play in breaking news and deadline 
writing, do not insist on padding all the Ws or H in the same lead. By 
emphasising the who or the why, they help to keep, the load short and 
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by sharpening it they make it crisp also. 

With the coming of the electronic revolution Iw'tter reporting and 
writing have become essential. The immediacy of television caused many 
an editor to shake off the shakles of tradition, 'Hie general rule now is 
"Do it differently if you can". But you do need an idea for a story line 
first. That now form is the new feature apprewch applied to 'hard news' 
or 'spot news', both terms indicating evenhs that .should be reported at 
once. 

In the news feature a reporter tells a story instead of throwing a 
collection of undigested facts at the reader. The lead appears generally 
in the second half of the story. In this fomiat the writer deals in spe¬ 
cifics, not generalities. The writing style is simple and unaffected. Para¬ 
graphs and sentences are short. The words are familiar and mostly 
limited to one or two syllables. The story is clear and coherent, No 
unconnected or block paragraphs jam the narration. The writer remains 
m the background and eschews personal opinions. As a rule, the first 
person singular appears only in eyewitness stories The other most 
important rules governing feature writing are; (i) avoid leaving holes 
in a story, and (ii) make deadlines, regardless of the medium. 

'The feature form of writing is comparatively more iiUere.sting but it 
takes a specialist to carry the readers through a story about subjects 
like administrative policies, price hike, technology, health or science. 
Some narration devices and direct quotes can put a life in such a story. 
But writing of pictorial features on such topics requirLCs matured pen¬ 
manship. 

WRrUNc; Human iNTfiRES-r SroRitis 

As stated earlier, the emerging educational journalism throws up 
numerous opportunities of writing human interest stories. Literary edu¬ 
cationalists and students can do it easily, provided they realise the 
newspaper stories require a handle, a news peg. If one is to intrcxluce 
a particular person, one should better do it m the opening paragraphs, 
by giving a word portrait of the subject in vivid human terms, A writer 
can tell the reader what the person is like through anecdotes, quotes, 
brief descriptive passages and other familiar devices of journalism. 
However, in this attempt actions should speak louder than words. 

According to some authorities, one of the best methods for hitting 
off a character is to pile fact on fact and observation on observation to 
sketch a portrait of a personality. One of the fascinating types of 
human interest stories Can be the inner story about a person. This can 
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be based on an cxaniinahon of his or her motivation. 'Ihe.sc stories can 
focus OH people who are driven by strong emotions- - love or haired, 
fncnciship and animosity, hope or self-reliance. In doing a story about 
such people, writers must be conscious of special problems that 
require sensitivity in handling and have some news value, These may 
be about dropouts, handicapped students, alcoholic or drug addicts, 
success stones, or alnnit the unfulfilled ambitions ot students or teach¬ 
ers, But the difference in literary ventures and human mtere.st stories 
in journalism is that a story about a person is u.seless unless names, 
ages, addresses and pertinent other facts are verified tor accuracy with 
scrupulous care. 

Whatever the form of writing news stories, the basic rule of clear 
writing styles, good language and creative translation and translitera¬ 
tion must be known to e\'t'iy educational )ournalisl. Without them their 
writings can become chaotic or risky. GchkI writers must, therefore, 
draw lines to separate truth from fiction, facts from imagination, dreams 
from reality In using interpretations and analyses, it can add credibil¬ 
ity if one IS to cite identifiable source and verified facts and permit 
readers to make up their minds. Failure to identify source in journal¬ 
ism can make a reporter's story susjx'ct Since reporting is subject to 
legal action, reporting must be free from the onus of libel and other 
legal risks. To this end, plain speaking and accuracy can be an as.set 
and using bias, distortion, rumours, cliches, loaded words, isditorahsing, 
hunches, and staged or pseudo events can prove to be a liability. 

Radio WwnNc: 

Although the newspaper reporters and the radio reporters share 
most of the same communication techniques and also the knowledge 
of what makes news, wnting for the broadcast media is a different art 
and their scripting is done in different formats. Radio news copy is a 
nuke copy for the listeners' ear and is generally meant for somebody 
else to read it aloud. It must, therefore, be clear and to the fjolnl to cut 
down the risk of misunderstanding. To ensure this, the radio copy 
must also be brief, sharp and crisp and precisely timed. 

Radio copy words are not only shorter and simpler than those in the 
newspaper stories on the same subjects, but arc written infonnally. They 
have to be more relaxed, giving the newscast a short-sleeve tone like 
'especially', 'that's' , 'it adds up to', etc, Even typographical devices like 
'Point-13', 'five times', in 'half an hour' make for easy reading. Reading 
sentences aloud often provides a test of their sound that cannot be 
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made in any other way. In a radio copy figures are rounded off, names 
simplified and their pronundations provided in easily understood pho¬ 
netics. The use of slang, dialect and colloquialism are avoided. So are 
the symbols such as o/o, Rs, decimals, etc. Except for the roundup 
news programme, most broadcast news is written m present tense or 
present-perfect tense. Attribution and introductory pharases come at 
the start of a sentence or paragraph. Punctuation markes are fewer, 
mostly commas, dashes, marks of interrogation and exclamation and 
full stops. 

At its best the radio news writing ttH:hniques for educational broad¬ 
cast approximates superior newspaper or news magazine journalist, 
But when it is misapplied, the effect could be akin to reading 
yesterday's newspaper aloud. However much depend.^ on who is do¬ 
ing the reading and what sense can be made out of the news. 

Wkitinc; tv News 

'fV reporting is not the same as reporting for the pnnl medium. In 
certain ways it is different from the radio copy, for here the viewer sees 
as well as hears on-tho-shop reportage. Tlvs television medium brings to 
the eyes of the viewer a feeling of immediacy for an entire situation. 

Basically tv nowscasting is broadcasting picturised news stories, 
which are factual concise and precisely timed and whicli in one way 
or another has an effcKrt upon the viewers who turn to this media for 
a picture of what is happening around them. Us script aimprisos inter¬ 
lacing of the visual instructions with audio commentary. For that rea¬ 
son the TV script is put on a split page with the narration (audio) 
appearing on the right side and the visual effects (video) and direction 
on the other. I'his format is intended to give appropnatc directions 
also to unify in word and mood a jumble of sights and sounds and 
give them meaning. 'Fhus those who write for television have to dis¬ 
play the skills and insights of the play wright, the motion picture script 
writer and the practicising joumalist. This naturally represents creativ¬ 
ity at a high level. Good "rv reportage like good drama is most effec¬ 
tive when it appeals to reason rather than to emotion, when it strives 
to make its point through artistry Instead of histrionics, when it uses 
restraint and understatement and lets mankind see at first hand the 
stuff of which it is made". To do this efficiently and with an economy 
of words and a few carefully selected scenes each night in the span of 
TV news network programme is no mean feat. It is a different thing 
that Doordarshan is yet far the mark, of professional excellence. 
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To be professionally successful, tv writers should have a thorough 
basic knowledge of the mlnicams (miniature cameras), videotape and 
Electronic News Gathering. Only then they can write a rv script and 
the two columns of its copy. 

In TV viewing nothing is more likely to irritate a viewer than to 
hear extravagently detailed descriptions of scenes that he can see clearly 
for himself, Instead of duplicating in words the filmed scenes, the tv 
writer should cue them, sometimes in incomplete sentences. "Ho should 
identify people and explain action; allowing both people and action 
speak for themselves." 

In case of tv writing the meaning or significance of the story should 
be given in the first sentence. Then in the second sentence the viewers 
may be provided with other basic facts. 

The reporter who is accustomed to writing news stories is some¬ 
times uneasy when he is required to talk them. Yet the increasing use 
of remote broadcasting facilities and the increasing number of interna¬ 
tional and other events that demand remote coverage, call for more 
ad-lib description of unfolding events. These are done spontaneously 
and in familiar words. One cannot, however, write a script for a spon¬ 
taneous demonstration. 

iNTT-HiniETING T1 IE NEWS 

Interpreting the news is of vital consequence in educational jour¬ 
nalism, which is multi-disciplinary in scope and contents, Basically the 
interpretation of the nows adds the factor of judgement to what is 
called straight news. And this is vital on most stories about public 
affairs. It, however, differs from editorialization. The interpretivo writer 
explains the news using suitable attribution to show why the explana¬ 
tion is valid, but stops short of making proposals on the basis of his 
opinion or urging action on his or her own responsibility. The edito¬ 
rial, on the other hand, tells the reader or listener or viewer what 
should or should not be done about the situation, making it dear that 
the opinion expressed is that of the news media. 

Now for all media the rule of interpreting news is to give the news 
first and then at an appropriate point or place, toll what it means or 
what its consequences are. The journalistic modes of providing 
interpretation to give meaning to news include: (i) an interpretive lead, 
an interpretive paragraph, an analysts conclusion, a tabular summary, 
a fact sheet, an interpretive sidebar, question and answer interview 
reporting, panel discussion, dialogue reporting, opinion poll and 
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feedback surveys. In print media inturprotaiion may, therefore, be 
written into the main story or it may be made the subject of an analysis 
as a separate article. In radio and tv, an interpretive statement is made 
during the course of a newscast or a separate commentary may follow 
analysts or panel of experts. 

Danger in doing this, however, is plying Uxi much opmion m the 
media writings and programmes when the audience is not interested, 
This is the basic weakness of many editorial pages ,i.s well. One should 
understand a qualitative difference in subtle and meaningtul interpre¬ 
tation and opinion journalism, 

Illustrations and Visuais 

Illustrations and visuals of various kinds communicate thousand 
words. Equipped with elements of light, cxilonr and figures, they com¬ 
municate more vividly, reinforce the impact of oral and printed words 
and enhance comprehension of the messages. St'cing is believing. So 
visuals, words, action, story and drama in a package stimulate not 
only better understanding of a situation or an event but evoke empa¬ 
thy and desired human respon.ses. 

Visual communication through graphics, .spot news .shots, photo- 
graplis and set-up shots in the print media, through verbal pictures in 
radio and through colour visuals and dramatic elements in iv make 
communication more impactful and tolling QhxJ headlines and cutlmes, 
good pictures or audio imagery and good 'iv visuals together with 
sounds, music, drama and stones, endow to news presentation more 
meaning and sense, more reality and credibility, i’ictonal and rv fea¬ 
tures are more sophisticated aspects of this communication, woven 
around human interest situations or environmental backgrounds. Ani¬ 
mated films provide educational attraction to the children; graphics 
interpret more intelligently an otherwise dull and cold data; carjoons 
add sarcastism and provocative feedback; and comics provide a popu¬ 
lar medium of rapid reading and easy comprehension. 

To help cameramen take more lively pictures, the new England Press 
Assixiation had offered the following guidelines, which are very apt 
for educational journalism: 

Change the angle—show readers something they could not see 
from themselves. 

2, Show incompletcd action—^readers will subconsciously complete 
the action. 

3. Use props—they help to toll the story. 
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4. Tighten compo&ition—avoid unnvcviisary space. 

5. Focus on one subject. 

6. Limit people - use a representation of groups. 

7 Add paiple- hr show .sizes of objects and adil life to photos. 

S. Capture moexis of people' -find the peak of emotion. 

9. Short action and reactitm- • turn the camera the other way. 

10. Strive for technical excellence -'know shcKiting conditions and 
use supplemental lighting injuipnient when needed. 

When working with illustrative material in iv, the iv reporter pre¬ 
pares a script to be voiced over maps, still photographs, film or video 
recordings. This is known as Voice Over (V/Q) vvith the reporter 
endeavouring to ensure that tlie words and pictures complement each 
other. 

In working with tajx' ur film the reporter lirst scret'ns the fiKitage, 
examines the accompanying noUt., and if required, obtains additional in¬ 
formation by telephiaic, by t^vording tcleprinlor and cora'sfxmdents' le- 
ports and by exaTiuning refeu tue Uxite ur ollici.il intormatiomil material. 
The reporter than refer'-, to sfMi slureis, noting the sc'ijucnce and the length 
of each editcvl ‘xene This lutomiation is tyiHvi on the left side of the 
script and the tuned uanation is provuUd on the other side 

What IS requirw! m iv srripnng is that the spoken words will not 
exceed the length ot the tape Also that al! necessary identification and 
interpretation are provided and that there are no redundancies. A gexxd 
copy will ensure that the words do not fight the illustrations and that 
the script is written, in ‘■s.i far a® piissihle, to match the personality and 
the preferred cadences of the bulletin reader. Achieving clarity, accu¬ 
racy, and high viewer interest m ti'Ievision nows is not easy, but can 
be pertected in due course c'f time. As the ),ite Carl F. Lmdstrom ob¬ 
served: "The news writer is an artist. In its simplest term, art is the 
business of selecting for effect-plus skill. The writer is the creative 
manipulator of the most plastic, the most resistant, the most merciful 
and yet the stickiest substance known to man—the written word". 

SociAi Ri-si*oNsiimiuis 

Of all the branches of journahsm, the one tliat deals with education 
owes greater responsibility to the community because U is dealing 
directly with the lives, education and careers of millions of young 
people and academic elite of the country. The other reason why some 
discipline is necessary because information and knowledge are ihem- 
sslves becoming power as we are heading towards the information 
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society and there is always the risk of its misuse. 

What are the privileges and what are the restraints in this respect? 
Knowledge about them is vital for educational journalists. 

Like other journalists, educational writers and reporters can also 
cover anything that is in the public interest provided they are accurate 
and fair, and are not forbidden by law. They can also exercise the 
right of fair comment on public officials and public figures as long as 
they make no showing of malice or invade privacy by depicting an 
individual in a false light through knowing or reckless untruth, 

One of the social responsibilities of educational journalists is to 
recognise that the primary purpose of gathering and distributing news 
and opinion is to inform people and enable them to make judgements 
on the issues of the time. To this end, journalism demands of its prac- 
htioners not only industry and knowledge but also the pursuit of a 
standard of integrity proportion to their professional obligation, 

The gateway to good reporting are truthfulness, accuracy, impar* 
tiality, fair play attribution, good taste and observance of the following 
assorted ethical or professioiral codes: 

— Play it straight. 

Respect the law and tlie rights of privacy of people in the news. 

— Represent yourself as a reporter of your media. 

Respect confidences that are freely offered. 

— Try to go in the front door and do not try for short cuts. 

— Your job is to cover a news or explain it. It is not your job to 
create a news, 

— Identify the character and the authority for the news and qualify 
statements. 

— Keep a decent distance between yourself and the best of news 
sources, It does not play to be too chummy with them especially 
those who are in a position to influence the shaping of the news, 

— Avoid phonies (faked quotes or interviews), free^s (free tick¬ 
ets, free trips, etc) and pay-offs (gifts)—the three areas of un¬ 
ethical journalism, 

—- When in doubt consult the editor, 

■— Be loyal to the public interest and to you organisation. Only 
these considerations should influence you on assignments. 

— Acknowledge error when it occurs and make suitable correc¬ 
tions as quickly as possible. 

— Get out of office into fields, factories and farmhouses to collect 
vivid, truthful and on-the-spot news which is in public interest. 

— Resist external and intental pressures, 
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Educational journalism can become one of the most vital social and 
communication forces in our country, as alsti an essential link between 
the learners, the trainers, the media, the community and the govern¬ 
ment. To dedicated professionalists it offers both opportunities and 
challenges, To such persons, nothing can match the thnll of pursuing 
the news, pinning it down and spreading it quickly before a mass 
public. To the young in particular it has throe attracting magnets, 
colourful variety of the challenging work, opportunity to be of service, 
and rising prestige of the profession. 
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O N account of the concern-explosion and extra-consciousness in 
the field of language teaching, English Language Teaching (elt) 
has been developing into various directions and dimensions since 1900, 
The studies and researches in sociology, linguistics, and psychology 
have given et sound reasons to believe tliat there are different Englishes 
for different purposes and as such to make arrangements for training 
the learners for such purposes, If a practitioner in science and technol¬ 
ogy is to use English for his end, he has to learn a specific English, i,e. 
English as a tool for social behaviour (E‘rs). Likewise, the writer in 
educational journalism is supposed to learn a specific English or use a 
specific English when the mode is English. 

Table 1 attempts to catch how English for Educational Journalism 
(EE)) may be taken to have grown along the ei.t continuum since 1900, 
The following Explanation notes the various areas of hi;i, and the 
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Equation analyses, briefly, the composition of i:y. 

T/vm^ 1 

ELT Condnuun^v 


1900-_>1920-—->1960->1970-...„>1980-—--> 


ELT- 


EFL- 


->ESP — 


.> -> ETS 

-> ECP. 




eej 


->EOP 


-> ESL->-y> EAP. 

- > Esr 



r.xplanatian 


Bijualion 


ELTs-English Language Teaching 
EFL=English as a Furaign Language 
r.SL=EngIish as a Second Language 
ESP=English for Specific Purptwt'S 
EOP=EnglUh for OctupalUmal Purposes 
EAP=£ngllsh for Academic I’urpost‘3 
EST=Engll3h for Science and Technology 
ETS=English as a Tool for Social Behaviour 
Ea'=English for Communicative Pvirposes 
EE]=EnglL‘)h for Educational Journalism 


Wnhng in Educational Journalism 
Is a tense communicative 
behaviour It is a pure academic 
discipline. The universe of dis- 
aiurse is specific, rch-rentlal to iho 
wnlcr and the rwder. 

ESP+EAPaECI’*^ EEJ 


EEJ takes into account all properties and factors that are also conunon 
to other areas of educational journalism. At the same time English used 
in Ej accounts for some special properties and factors too. This paper 
tends to describe the role of properties and factors, both common and 
special in the dynamics of writings for Ej m English. 

Typis OF Writinc: in Educational Journalism 

Contents-wise, writings in EJ may be grouped into five typos: 

Type A. Presentadve : submitting one's views/ideas on a particular 
topic /area/field. 

Type B, Reportive . projecting information—-specific account of some 
or one's or someone's views/^ideas/work/study on a particular 
topic/area. 
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Type C. Vocumentalive : providrrg research—specific evidences/ 
facts/records to jusdfy/illustrale some or one's or someone's stand/ 
rationales/postular&s/findmgs in a particular area/field. 

Type D. Commetit/atwe: appraising some or one's or someone's 
views/ideas/work/ study with reference to stand/ rationaies/pos- 
tulates/findings in a particular area/ field. 

Type E, Authorilalive: quoting authorities to illustrate/justify/es¬ 
tablish/ support points/views/ideas on a particular topic/arca/ 
field. 

Authoritative writing in ej is inclusive of presentative writing when 
the authority of the writer in the area/field is accepted universally at a 
given point of time. This, of course, is controversial. 

However, the above categorization cannot be hard and fast Over¬ 
lapping may always be there, One piece of writing in t-;| may be par¬ 
tially or totally comprehensive. 

The Universe 

Any form of written communication is writer-reader specific. Writ¬ 
ing m EJ is specific in the sense that it concerns formally-schooled writ¬ 
ers and readers in particular fields of education. The writer is intend¬ 
ing and the reader willing. For, it is neither writing off leisure nor 
reading for pleasure. The writer in m has to own the accountability for 
what he writes, The reader has to own the responsibility of keeping 
up the acumen required for ej. Thus tlie universe of discourse is tensely 
charged with a matter-of-fact academic motivation on both ends. 

The-Mode 

Owing to the above, English in ej presupposes an educated variety 
of English. The language is to be formal and structured. The presenta¬ 
tion must be unambiguous and explicit based on relevant information, 
rational observation, and appropriate comments, 

Explicitness 

A .writer in ej has to write within the orthographic system that 
does not give him the advantage of the speaker to a iistner. It is a 
matter of distance communication. In order to make an expression ex¬ 
plicit he has to use typical constructions. 

For example' John didn't do it (spoken with a intonation nucleus 
on John) 
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or 

It was not in fact John that did it (Written). 

Register 

A particular set of lexical items is to be used in kuj. The writer has 
to be very conscious about it. This is for the simple reason that thread 
in engineering is not the same as thread in needlework, and all the 
rest of the like. 

For example: (a) With reference to the word 'clarity' the words 
used are: 

in Literary English in cej 

clear, definite, transparent, distinct, explicit, unambigus, 

perspicuous, unmistakable, evident, perceptible, manifest, 

discernible, glaring, etc, observable, etc. 

(b) With reference to the word 'acadenaic', the words used are. 

Nonformal in English in eej 

bookish, collegiate, learned, lit- formal, scholarly, scholastic, 
rary, speculative, theoretical, etc. speculative, theoretical, etc. 

(c) learned comments or speculative comments 

Choosing the right word for use is the precondition for Kj because 
of the technical variety it demands. 

For example: 

(a) For appraisal which of the given verbs is to bo used? 

to compare, to conclude, to contrast, to criticize, to justify, to inter¬ 
pret, etc. 

(b) For knowing which of the given verbs is to be used? 

to define, to identify, to label, to list, to match, to name, to outline, 
to state, to select, etc. 

Grammatical Correlates 

Due to the educated variety of English sentence structures in ej are 
typically formed. Imperatives are avoided. The passive is frequently 
used. Clauses are nominalized. 

For example; Wc can understand the principles if wc analyse the 
text. or 

The principles can be understood by analysing the text. 
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Collocation 

The mode in Ej is always logical, argiirnontdlive, .nul analytic. The 
presentation of contents reads convincing if the mode rotnphv.v with 
collocation. 

Collocation means combination of wonls m a way characleiistic of 
language, A writer in ek) must acquia* ami .uquiiu hirnvlf with En¬ 
glish collocation, 

For example: 

(a) Concerned educationists or educationists conurrwd, weak postu¬ 
lates or feeble postulates; characterised by axioms or 
characterised by frutsm ; obvious vanafalcK or obsirvtibie vari¬ 
ables; prejudiced notion or biassed notion or ptfconccival notion. 

(b) an effective method of teaching artithmotic c.'r an illustrative proce¬ 
dure for teaching science or a zmrknbh’ yysim ot teaching En¬ 
glish, 


Linkers 

The conjuncts used in clause and sentence cunnection are mostly 
adverbs and prepositional phrases. Using these in exact .sitiiation.H main¬ 
tains the logical integrity of writing. Otherw’ise the presentation be¬ 
comes either loose or abrupt, A list of linkers trequently used in i;pj is 
given in the following table. 


Tabu 2 

Common Linkers in HE) 

Class 

Words and Phrases 

Enumerallve 

Hrslfly), secondly, thirdly, one two, three, next; finally; 

■ lastly; to begin with; to slart with; to ccaidude 

Reinfordng 

again, further, moreover; in additon (to), to top It, to cap 
itCall); with a view to. 

Equative 

correspondingly; likewise,' in the .■iame way; by the '«ime 
token. 

Transitional 

incidentally; by the way; by the by (e); by way of. 

Summailve 

therefore; thus; in all; in conclusion; tn sum; to conclude, 
to sum up; to summarise, 
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‘ Class 'j 

Words and Phrases 

Apposition 

namely; in oiher word.s, for example, for inilance, ihat 

IS, Itiai is lo say 

RcbUlt 

acordingly, ainsequcnlly, hence; so, llierefore; as a eon 
sequence, m consequences, as a resull, owinj; lo 

Inferential 

olherwisc, then, in other words, in that case 

Reforrfiulalory 

rather, in other words 

Rcplacivc 

rather, again, alicrnallvely better, on the other hand 

Conccbbive 

be.sides, however, nevertheless, nonetheless; nolwilh- 
blanding, still, though; yet, in any case, m spile of, after 
all; at the same time, on the other hand, all the .same 

Temporat iransiUion 

meantime, meanwhile; m the mean time, in the mean while 

Antithclic 

eontrarywise, coivlraslmgty, conversely, mslead; oppo¬ 
sitely; by way of comparison, on ihe eonirary, in contrast, 
by conlrasl, by way of conir.ist, m som)5aris«n willi; by 
conijxiristm, on the oilier hand. 


Linking doviccis, in case of paragraph connection, arc mostly noun 
phrases in addition to the conjuncts given above. These arc to be taken 
care of. For, the relevant continuity, argumentative sequence, and logi¬ 
cal coherence within a written work depends on how paragraphs are 
linked with one another. The devices must be used in such a way that 
a following paragraph looks like an unreplaceable unavoidable natural 
growth of the preceding one. 

Paragraphing^ 

Decimaling/numbering, indenting a sentence on a new line, leaving 
larger space between lines are the usual markers of a paragraph. But a 
paragraph is not merely a grammatical feature of writing. A sentence 
mean.s if words are collocated. Likewise, a paper in ij means if para¬ 
graphs are written in the right place. 

Usually one paragraph should delineate one discussion-item or 
present one thought-unit. Instead of trying out or seeking for an ideal 
sign of paragraph it is better for the writer to group these sentences, 
in a paragraph, that can be seen as a set of closely related sentences. 
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The sentences grouped withm one particular paragraph should have 
the impact of a wholeness in relation to those within other particular 
paragraphs. Hence the writer must mind inlralinks and interlinks-- 
that wntenccs in a paragraph and paragraphs in a paper are relatively 
logical and proportionately hierarchical in temis of biUh contents and 
concepts. 

Punctuation 

Punctuation marks in written English act as prosodic feature like 
stress, rhythm, pitch, intonation, pause, and tempo do in spoken En¬ 
glish. 

Writers in U] tend to communicate special message. They must take 
utmost care in using the prosodic notations of written English, i.c punc¬ 
tuation marks, for two rcasonsi first, these are not adequately capable 
of providing cues to the reader to understand what the writer wants 
to say; second, these are to be used according to fairly strict conven¬ 
tions, 

Per example' 

,One cannot make any comments on Ibis (spoken) 

(=One can make no comments at all.) 

or 

One cannot make any comments on this, (spoken) 

(=One can make only certain comments,) 

or 

One cannot make comments, whatever he likes to, on this, (written) 

One can make comments on this: not any, but certain ones, (written) 

Tools 

Every trade has go to use certain tools that facilitate the dynam¬ 
ics of the work concerned This section deals with the tools that are 
mosh essential for iij. 

The Furmt 

The format refers to the arrangements or the procedures of arrange¬ 
ment of the conents in terms of chapters, subchaplers, sections, sub¬ 
sections, and so on, A paper in ej reads clear if such a layout is in¬ 
dexed in the beginning. This keeps thc-rcador aware of the writer’s 
intents It is, m fact, a physical guide for his mental mapping. 
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Models 

Loud thinking‘can be represented best through models. A model 
drawn properly may substitute lots of explanations and discussions. 
The reader-perception becomes much easier and more accurate. 

For example: -> for movement; ;^^for circulation. 

Models help the reader visualize and identify the abstractions the 
writer conceives of in his writing. 

For example . teaching models. 

Diagrams 

A diagram is a visual design or plan to illustrate or explain some¬ 
thing. Diagrams are sketches that represent featurcs/propcrtics/pro- 
cesses/principlcs/systcms of something the writer wants to expose/ 
establish/suggest, e.g. a diagram of a school plant complex. 

Paradigms 

A paradigm suggesLs a pattern tliat, aaxirding to llie wnten oi-X'rates within 
a process or functions within a system e.g. the conjugation of a vcrli. 

For a writer, m !■), paradigms arc as useful, productive, and com¬ 
municating as models and diagrams are. 

Tables 

A table is a systematic or orderly arrangement of facts/information 
that the writer wants to present with reference to the content.s Tables 
are usually in columns. 

For example; a table showing the forms of the s genctive, 

Tables arc not only auxiliary but also modal: those make the facts/ 
information observable and meaningful and thus earn the writer 
strength to have correct impact on the reader. 

Figures 

A figures is an illustrative drawing that represents the data the 
writer intends to cite, in a collected, comprehensive manner. In i-j fig¬ 
ures usually comprise numerical or statislical facts/in forma lion. In re¬ 
search-oriented papers those arc indispensable if numerical or statisti¬ 
cal intercprctotion/citation /justification is required thereby. Hcncc fig¬ 
ures are not necessarily numerical or statistical, 
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For example' a figure showing the parts played by conjuncts in clause 
and sentence connection. 

A Word of Caution 

In Ej it is imperative that the models, diagrams, paradigms, tables, 
and figures are explained in clear, unambiguous, mathematical lan¬ 
guage. No artistry is to be indulged in. Otherwise there may be chances 
that the paper is partially understood or misundcTStood or not under¬ 
stood at all or not understood the way the writer wants the render to, 

^Appendices 

These are auxiliary materials/information/illustrations/data, given 
at the end of a paper, that the writer thinks necessary to supply the 
reader with. 

For example; a comparable table of raw scores obtained from a 
pretest and a post-test in English language in Class X in a school 

In order to keep the contents-flow linear and constant the appendi¬ 
ces are referred to as branching frames are in programmed instruction 
In Ej, of course, the option to consult those remains with the reader, 
Nevertheless the writer has to bo very judicious as to which materi¬ 
als/ information /illiistrations/data must or must not get rcxim in the 
main body of the contents and as such should or should not be placed 
in the appendices. 

Definition of Terms and Concepts 

In many a case a writer in ej uses terms and concepts m such con¬ 
notations and dimensions as maybe unconventional in the topic/area/ 
field or unusual for the reader, but referential to the contents con¬ 
cerned, 

For example, concept (in a context) = a Child's notion of the tool use 
of facts 

A writer has reasons to do this. But, by all means, these arc to be 
defined in simple, unambiguous, mathematical language by the writer, 
It is his responsibility For, the specific terms and concepts used, are 
the basic understand-units by which the academic worth of the con¬ 
tents are weighed or accounted for. As such, perhaps, it is bolter if the 
definition of terms and concepts is tagged before the main body of the 
contents begins 
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ReFE|«'A1C1NC. 

Quoting authontios/ materials in the b<»dy of the text plays a vital 
role in i;j A writer should be away with the myth Ihiit tcKi many quotes 
make a paper scholarly. Profuse, sporadic, callous bulk does not prove 
scholarship. It really depends on the assimilation of road/consulted/ 
collected materials. A writer in t-| must be very chcuisy and selective 
about quoting. 

Referencing bear a great responsibility kx): first, materials must be 
quoted m their exactness, and second, these must not be quoted in 
clear tricky way so as to serve the end of the writer 

Long references often are repulsive to Ihe reader. These may be 
indented or had bettor be placed in appendices. Each and every quot¬ 
ing must be listed in order in detail, at the end. A writer is free to 
follow any standard system of referencing: but there must be unifor¬ 
mity all through 

ABSTRAa 

An abstract is just the opposite to what a microscope docs to a 
small thing. It is a mcKro write-up of the paper. The assumption is 
that the paper would be a detailed amplification/magnification of the 
abstract that welcomes the reader to the particular discussion/discourso 
concerned. 

To talk about the big in small is the most difficult behaviour in 
spaking. To do so in writing is still the most difficult language 
behaviour, The expertiso in abstract-writing depends on the writer's 
prolonged, arduous practice to develop this competence An abstract 
has to be representative and comprehensive, especially in cases where 
it IS read separately. 

For example; an abstract in a collection of abstracts. 

Editing 

Editing is always implied in writing. In i;ej editing has got a special 
role, Before the written material is ready for submission it is impera¬ 
tive to get it edited either by the writer or by an edlt-uxport. The 
editor is a dofferent personality because the writer may not have the 
strict academic objectivity and dctatchmcnt as regards his own 
thoughtlings. If the writer and the editor arc the same person. It is 
advisable to have a considerable time-gap belween writing and edit- 
ing 
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A core checklist for editing is given in Table 3 
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Tapu 3 

Core Checklist for Editing 


layout 

numbering/ dedmollng secliona/ sections 

heading and subheading 

indention 

placement of paragraphs/models dlagraras/tablcs, ole 

Indexing contents 

listing refcrences/blbliography 

tagging appendices 

pagination 

uniformity 

grammar 

spelling 

punctuation 

collocation 

registers 

linking devices 

beginning /concluding lines 

id lorn/phra seology 

expression '' 

sentence framing 

paragraphing 

paragraph framing 

grammatical correlates 


explanation of illusltanons/models/diagram.s, etc 

definition of terms and concepts 

indexing and pagination 

referencing—in the body and at the end 

tagging appendices 


clarity 

expliatness 

unambigulty 

precision 

relevance 

information-validity 
dlscourso-crcdlbiUty 
Idca-rellabilily 
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Conclusion 

Wo have so far tried to put together the basic properties and fac¬ 
tors that keep up the dynamics of ui-J. It has included properties and 
factors that are common to i:j, in general, tcx). 

It is obvious that the foregoing discussion has got shortcomings 
and limitations. It is hoped that under the guidence of Lj expcrls and 
opinions these will be overcome and improved upon. 

However, the main intention of the paper is to suggest that: 

1 . the language in i-;fj should be ENtni ikhcai. (English +Mathomat- 
ics, i.e. English that has mathematical accuracy and explicit¬ 
ness in expressing views and ideas), and 
ii. the material in i.Fj should be matiiish (Mathematics+English, i.c. 
English that has imthematical clarity and unambiguity in pre¬ 
senting the contents and concepts, 
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Education in Marathwada 
Region Newspapers—A Review 


(Dr) VX. Diiarurkar 


■p DUCATioNAL |oumalism has become a matter of keen interest in 
■Li the language press of India since its Inception. Especially, Indian 
press in its early phase (1818 to 1880) was highly dominated by the 
ideals of social performation propogated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy’. It 
is a very interesting phenomenon that right from Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and Lokmaniya Tilak, to Mahatma Gandhi, most of the stalwart 
Indian journalists treated journalism as a tool of mass education and 
social changed However, this can be rightly focused by their contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of education, through their newspaper writings, Fur¬ 
ther, this can be testified to the fact that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
responsible for development of Indian educational thought in origin. 
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He was a major gindmg force for the rise and growth of Indian lan¬ 
guage press5 in the nineteenth Century Lokmaniya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, the founder editor of Kesan (1881) has his own national per¬ 
spective regarding national education. 

Tilak has contributed more than 30 editorials on education. His noble 
cause was to cater to the interest of the nation through education, 
Tilak can be rightly credited for the foundation of educational journal¬ 
ism m language press'*. Mahatma Gandhi was a pioneer who had moral 
and ethical values of education at the base. Young India and Hanjan, 
his two periodicals, had a clear educative goal and Gandhiji placed 
hid educational thought in these columns. Gandhiji believed that lit¬ 
eracy itself IS no education. According to his ideals, best of all knowl¬ 
edge must be for the building of character*. On the basis of these ide¬ 
als, it is clear that Indian language journalism is directly related to 
moral and ethical values of character-building. 

PERSPliCl'lVM ANID DlMtNSlO.NS 

Educational journalism is a growing trend in the language newspapers 
of India in the po.sl-Indepcndencv |>erkKi, The news and fcatuaes of the 
educational world are rapidly growing in many more columns m 
newspapers and magazines than over IxTore in Indian newspapers. 
According to a recent content analysis made by the Indian lastitute of 
Management, Bangalore, it has been proved that educational coverage m 
Indian newspapers is not more than 1.02 per cent*. On this basis 
Prof NS. Ramaswarny lias pointed out that a survey of the various 
professions including the mass media wouief reveal that their social 
relevance is not high’. Educational journalism is not an exception to this. 

Case Stuoy 

How to increase educational news aivoragc and Ikjw to enlighten masses 
for carving out excollena’ in education is a .serious problem in the Indian 
language press, Educational journalism is an essential part of development 
journalism, in a country like India*. Continuuig the legacy of the last centuiy, 
the Indian language newspapers are playing a significant role in resliapmg 
educational journalism. In this paper a case study of the language press in tfw 
Maralhwada region is made to solve various problems in this Add. 

Metoodology 

The fundamental questions to ask about all research techniques are 
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those dealing with precision, reliability and relevance of the data and 
their analysis’. Especially when a case study of newspaper media is 
made, there is no other means than content analysis to analyse the 
phenomenon. 

It ha? been pointed out that when qualitative ctxiing is applied to 
tire content of various communication nr^ia such as newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, or radio programmes, it is called content analysis'". Further, it 
has been noted that exploration studies merely lead to iirsights or hy- 
potheses’T Selecting and testing of cases are significant in this baci- 
ground. Further, the results drawn on the basis of content analysis can 
be tested through experimental studies. It has been well argued that 
an experience survey as well as a good source of hypotheses can pro¬ 
vide information about the practical possibilihcs for doing different 
types of research'’. Thus both content analysis and experience survey 
methods have been adopted in this paper. Both these methods help a 
great deal in drawing correct findings. 

Press in Marathwada 

Marathwada is a backward region which has no other way than 
education, for socio-economic change. Hence whether it is the issue of 
renaming of a university or the issue of private B.Ed. colleges, 
Marathwada people are more sensitive on education. A careful study 
of the press in Marathwada reveals that education is a matter of keen 
interest to the masses of the region. The Marathwada region consists 
of seven districts; Aurangabad, Jalna, Bhir, Parbhani, Nanded, Latur 
and Osmanabad. The area was a former part of Nizam's princely state, 
which was reorganized and merged in Maharashtra State in 1960. 
Marathwada has more than 131 colleges and 1,000 (1186) schools. The 
regional press has systematically fostered the roots of eduction in the 
minds of the masses. The press reflections on the various horizons of 
education, have a much more significance in this dimension. 

Though press in Marathwada has not completed a century, yet It 
has laid solid foundation in various dimensions. Educahon is one among 
those fields which have a distinct ethical value in a developing region. 

In 1886 A,D. the first Urdu-Marathi weekly 'Aurangabad Samachar' 
was published. But real educational journalism was started by A.K. 
Waghmare, Editor of the Marathwada weekly on 10 February 1934. 
According to S.M. Garge, Waghmare was a Lokhitwaiii of modern 
Marathwada, who flared the fire of awakening in the masses at large 
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He criticised Nizam .Government's educational pxilicy. He was in favour 
of national education based on the needs and aspirations of the masses'^ 





Tajus 1 

Press tn Marathwada at a Glance 



5 

No, 

District 

Daily 

Mag. 

Weekly 

Tolal 

Newspapers 
Marathi | Urdu 

in 

llindl 

1. 

Aurangabad 

11 

5 

42 

SB 

40 

15 

- 

3 

2 

Jalna 

4 

- 

10 

L 

12 

1 

1 

3, 

Nandcd 

6 

- 

23 

29 


8 

2 

4. 

Dhlr 

4 

- 

14 

18 

17 

1 


5, 

Osmanabad 

1 

- 


4 


- 

- 

6. 

Latur 

_4 



’ 4 

28 1 20 

1 

■ 

• 

7 

Parbhanl 

2 

• 

26 


- 






160 

121 

33 

6 

Source- Informalion based on Dy. Oireclor, Informahon and Public Kelaliorui, M.S,, 
Marathwada Division, Aurangabad, Dec 1982. 



Tabiji2 

Content Analysis Regarding Educational JaumalUm 
in the Prominent Newspapers of Marathwada Region 

15-11-86 10 15-12-B6 

S.No. 

Name of the IDaily 

Percentage 

1 . 

Marathwada, Aurangabad 

4.2 

2. 

Lokmat, Aurangabad 

3.1 

3. 

Ajlntha, Aurangabad 

2.8 

4. 

Lokvijqy, Aurangabad 

2.1 

5 

Codaiocr .Siimachar, Nandud 

1 8 

6. 

Prnjawani, Naiided 

2.9 

7 

Rpjdharma, Latur 

22 

B. 

Zunzar Neta, Uhir 

I 2 

Source- Personal study conducted by the author 
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In 

TawhS 

Dole Committee Coverage, November 198A 


SNo, 

Name of the Dally 

> 

Arlldes/ FfiAlurt'f i 

' Cdi tonal* 

1. 

Marathwada 

.. . ! 

3 

2. 

Lokmat 

2 

2 

3 

Maharashtra Times 

_ L. ...j. 

2 

Source: Author's content analysis. 




There are two phases of educational journalism in Marathwada. 
Dominated by A.K. Waghmare's 'Marathwada' (18S4 to 1948), the first 
phase witnessed early socio-cultural upheavals brought about by the 
press. The material was based on education-related problems of pov¬ 
erty, lack of resources and insight. The second phase was inaugurated 
by the socio-cultural awakening after the state's reorganisation. The 
first daily of the region named 'Ajintha' had nows items regarding 
education The paper dominated the scene up to 1967. In the second 
phase 'Marathwada' became a daily and it also projected educational 
problems up to 1982, In 1982, another daily 'Lokmat' arrived at 
Aurangabad. The race among the three continued in Aurangabad and 
educational journalism flourished in the region. The press in the sec¬ 
ond phase penetrated Bhir, Nanded, and Parbhani districts of the re¬ 
gion. 

Fnir.Ds OF Coverage 

Inspite of the growth of mass media and specilizations of news 
coverage, it has been noted that coverage of education to-day is a chal¬ 
lenge to all news media*^ There is greater room for progress in one 
reporting of education news than in many other specialities. There is a 
need of well-trained and well-equipped young journalists to cover edu¬ 
cational problems, It has been pointed out that many an educational 
writer has tried to devise some better methods for daily coverage of 
higher education, but not many have succeeded'®. In the Marathwada 
region jhe daily 'Marathwada' has remained successful in this respect, 
llokmat is also rushing to compete. But rural newspapers have yet so 
many problems in the coverage of education. It has been rightly pointeid 
out that an editor who assign just any reporter to cover education 
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does dis-sefvice to the newspaper and the community’*. Knowing of 
the educational system, administration and key persons m the fields is 
most essential for educational coverage’^ The educational reporter must 
be well aware of the educational facts'®. Julias Harris has classified 
educational news as follows; 

1. Scheduled dates—opcning and closing of holidays. 

2. Enrolment—statistics, comparison and trends. 

3. Honours—citation of students and faculty. 

4. Changes in Curricula—Course added and dropped. 

5. Commencements—speakers, meetings and lectures for gradua¬ 
tion students. 

6. Personnel changes—appointments, resignations, and retirements. 

7 Board meetings—policies, budgets, etc. 

8 Activities of affiliated organisations—educational associations 
meets, parent-tcacherS chapters. 

Though the above classifeation holds true, following are trends in 
reporting in regional newspapers; 

1. Educational Policy. Ever since the introduction of the new educa¬ 
tional policy, educational coverage in the region has been growing. 
'Marathwada' had published 25, 'Lokmat' 15 and 'Ajintha' 8 articles 
after the policy paper was thrown open for discussion’® The feedback 
to the editorials on education is also on the increase. 

2. Educational Programmes-. School and college educational 
programmes are regularly published in newspapers. The trend at 
present is that these news items are self-written by the institutes. On 
the contrary, the press must take interest m these issues. Good 
programmes, if they arc not reported, may not get proper recogni¬ 
tion^''. 

3. Educational Achievements-. Achievements of youth in escaminations or 
parbapation of sdiolars in seminars and conferences have also becomes a 
matter of news, Tliese items are often shallow weak and narrowly reported. 
They must be m depth and rich in content, 

4. Campus Coverage; Youth colurrui is a regular phenomenon in the re¬ 
gional press. 'Marathwada' runs 'Hava Collegechi' and 'Lokmat' runs 'Yuva 
Spandan', Another daily ’Ajintha’ also has a colunrn devoted to youth and 
education. According to S P. Pawar, tlic'se columns arc just like frosted col¬ 
umns. They are part of social interaettonS”. A study reveals that there are 
more than 60 student reporters active in writing the^ columns. 

5. Educational Scandals; Exposing educational scandals has become a regu¬ 
lar phenomenon in flie regional press. The Dole 'Committee appointed by 
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the Marathwada University to report "on B.Ed. colleges, was widely 
focussed for criticising the big bosses in the field. 

The practice of giving donations to seek admission to private Engi¬ 
neering and Medical colleges was also seriously criticised. Such press 
CTiticism has brought about awareness among the masses regarding 
such scandals and Government rs seriously thinking to enact a law 
aginast such practices, 

Maharashtra Times had published a news feature in the series en¬ 
titled "'Mantri Bole College Khule". TTie paper also criticised private 
institutions for looting the poor students and demanded judicial in- 
ciuiry in the matter^. The issue has created consciousness regarding 
the qualitative growth of education. 

6. Examinations; Varsity examination result? also become a matter 
of news. The Marathwada University has ably regulated and regularised 
the examination results arid these results are published regularly in 
newspapers. 

Treatment 

The following points can be noted as observation regarding the sta¬ 
tus of educational journalism in the regional press; 

1. Educational news coverage was nbt a regular phenomnon, but 
It is a growing trend in the decade. 

2. Educational journalism provides delayed reward, hence very few 
persons practice It seriously. 

3. Youth columns are more popular in educational coverage. They 
reflect cultural and other extra-curricular activities. 

4. In cases regarding scandals more emphasis is laid on trouble. 
Achievements must be equally highlighted. 

5. Extreme sensitive school problems must be dealt with proper 
responsibility and the news must conduct a constructive dia¬ 
logue with the masses. 

6 Careful, impartial reporting is the need of the time. 

7. Educational journalism must contribute improving the qualita¬ 
tive status of present day education. 

Conclusion 

In comparison with other regions of Maharashtra, Marathwada has 
witnessed a steady growth of education, coverage. The press is alert, 
active and critical. It has always presented non-crisis educational news 
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and it has ably postmortemed educational scandals. Writings of popal 
Sakrikar, M.Y. Dalvi and R.L. Pandit have revealed a critical approach. 
The efforts of Govind Talwalkar, A.K. Bhalerao were inspiring to the 
younger generation. Educational news and features are becoming more 
creditable and accurate as the educational consciousness is growing. 
The role played by the press in Marathwada in involving society in 
the educational renaissance is worth appreciating. The press in 
Marathwada has created massive consciousness in favour of the quali¬ 
tative growth of education. Commercial attitude has been exposed and 
educational problems hae been properly revealed to the society. 

The renewed interest in education has presented a major challenge 
to the media. The regional press has ably met the challenge and has 
turned the interest into a force to change the profile of education. 
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Science Broadcasts—A Case Study 


(Dr) Niuma Harjal 


W ITH the dawn of independence the country set up the basic frame¬ 
work for science education in India particularly by the Scientific 
Policy Resoluhon passed by the Indian Parliament on 4 March 1958, 
The scienhfic''policy resolution was both a testament of faith in science 
and a vision of society. Through science, the country had hoped "to 
secure from the acquisition and application of scientific knowledge". 
The whole concept precipitated through the print media in early days 
and later the electronic media out of which radio adopted this concept 
almost two decades back, The beginning of science broadcasts dates 
back to the early seventies when the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry took the decision to set up science cells in some of the major 
stations of Akashwani, though science broadcasts were taken up in 
different special audience programmes and general programmes much 
before that and even now much after the establishment of science cells. 
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OBJECnVES 

The All India Radio from its various science Cells has been broad¬ 
casting various science programmes meant for general public and spe¬ 
cial audience such as youth, women, children, etc. The major objec- 
hves of these programmes are: 

1. To popularise science among the audience, 

2. To disseminate correct and accurate information on scientific 
researches, inventions and discoveries which may be relevant 
to the listeners. 

3. To creat scientific temper among people by emphasising the 
importance of science in life and to propagate the role of sci¬ 
ence in development. 

Structure or Science Cells 

The science cells were set up primarily in the stations situated in 
the State capitals, viz. New Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Trivandrum, 
Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Jaipur, Bhopal, Kohima, 
Cuttack, Rajkot and Bhuj. Tlie science cells at these stations prepare 
and boradcast science programmes in their regional languages so that 
the message reaches every hcxik and comer of each state. The follow¬ 
ing are the names of some of the important programmes listed against 
each station which show the regional colour that they have; 

Ahmedabad 

(a) Vignan Nikodic (Science Snippetes) 

(b) Vignan Patrika (Science Magazine) 

Cuttack 

(a) Bigvana Prava (Science Magazine Programme) 

(b) Dainandina Bigyana (Everyday Science) 

Jaipur 

(a) Anveshan (Vigvan Patrika Karyakaram) 

(b) Vigyan Samachar (Science News) 

Calcutta 

(a) Scic’nce Talks in Bengali 

(b) For youth (programme in Bengali) 

Bombay 

(a) Viadnyanik Gappa (Scienlific Chil Chat) 

(b) Vidnyan Katha (Science Fiction) 

Hyderabad 

(a) Vignana Prapancha (Science for Rural listeners) 
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(b) Bharata Vignati (DL'velopmcntal Talks in ihe Field of Sci¬ 
ence) 

Bangalore 

(a) Vignana Munn.ule iProgrammo for Genera! Audience) 

(b) Science Programme for Children in Kannad 
Madras 

(a) Ariviyan Potinga (Science Magazie in Tamil) 

(b) En? Eppadi >((iuestion Answer Programme in Tamil) 

New Delhi 

Name of Programme Format Employed 

1. Vigyan Charcha Talk--5 minutes 

2. Cyan Vigyan (for thildren) (a) Talk- Ul minutes 

Cb) Science News 

3. Vigyan Tarangiiii (Magazine) Inlerview'-Lwscd Feature 

4. Ghar Vigyan (Rural Women) Talk—10 minutes 

5. Ghar Vigyan (Urban Women) Talk—10 minutes 

6. Vigyan Vividha (for Youth) (a) Talk—5 minutes daily 

(b) Interview once a week 

7. Science Today (Magazine (a) Talk 

for Youth) (b) Poem 

(c) Feature 

8. Vigyan Vibha (For Youth) (a) Interview 

(b) Talks 

9. Talk in English Talk—15 minutes 

10. Vigyan Prashnotri (For Youth) Science Quiz 

Besides broadcasting thsc programmes, there is also a consultative 
panel at every station with a science cell, comprising of some ad advi¬ 
sors from outside and some official members who advise the Science 
Cells in their meetings twice a year, on different topics and different 
formats. 

An important point to be mentioned here is that at the four sta¬ 
tions m the four metropolitan cities, besides the programmes in the 
languages spoken by the audience, some programmes are also broad¬ 
cast in English and the programmes in English are found to bo equally 
heard, understood and appreciated by the audience, 

Methodology 
1, Programme Production 

Every officer incharge of Ihc science cell has a team of workers 
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compnsmg of a Programme Secretary who takes up the work of typing 
the contracts, maintairung the files, looking after the paynients of the talk¬ 
ers, etc, a Production Assistant who helps in editing, dubbing and record¬ 
ing the programmes, Assistant Editor (science reporting) who docs the 
senpt writing as well as helps the officer concemcKl in other programme 
production jobs. Besides the studio recording, many a time the officer has 
to accompany the out broadcast team to different scientific functions for 
providing coverage and also to visit the schools and villages around, which 
immensely helps in getting the audience participation 

For the regular programmes the officer prepares a quarterly schedule 
followed by a monthly layout duly approved by the authorities three 
months in advance. Every new schedule has to have new ideas and new 
approaches towards science dissemination. The talkers who are the au¬ 
thority on the subject are then invited to speak on the subject or partici¬ 
pate in the discussion, A great care is taken to make the contents of the 
programme according to the needs and attitudes of the listeners, I'or ex¬ 
ample, a short talk on mercury is not to start directly with its chemical 
properties but to start with some interesting sayings or dialogues pertain¬ 
ing to that chemical to catch the attention of the listeners towards that 
otherwise a dull topic. 

2. Audience Research 

In the set-up of the science cells the people at the All India Radio 
are ever keen to know the response of the listeners about their 
programmes in which much of hard work goes while preparing them. 
For this every station has an audience research unit which, either on 
demand from the section concerned or on their own, periodically sur¬ 
veys to find out the audience respoiise towards the programmes from 
time to time. A gist of the audience survey report by the audience 
research unit of the All India Radio, Delhi, about the programmes 
broadcast by the science cell of the Delhi station is given below to 
have an idea about the concept of audience research. 

(a) The SUidy and its Objectives: The Audience Research Unit of the 
Delhi Station conducted a study of the audience response to its science 
programmes, with the following objectives: 

(i) To find out the extent of awareness of, and listening to, vari¬ 
ous science programmes. 

(ii) To develop a profile of the regular listeners of science 
programmes. 

(iii) To find out the udlity aspects in the view of the listeners. 

(iv) To elicit opinions of the listeners on the qualitative aspects 
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such as formats, etc. 

(v) To invite suggestions from the listeners for the improve¬ 
ment of these broadcasts. 

(b) Methodology and Sample: The sample was selected m Delhi city 
with the help of the National Sample Survey Organisation's maps of 
the urban frame. 

Blight blocks covering different areas and social strata of Delhi were 
selected and the radio households in those blocks were completely 
enumerated. The sample of 600 was drawn from this frame systemati¬ 
cally. 

From each sample household a male/female adult was interviewed, 
Persons with school education were selected for the interviews; some 
of the housewives were educated below high school. 

(c) Field Work: A structured schedule was developed with some 
open-end questions. This was administered to the respondents selected 
as above. The field work was assigned to trained part-time investiga¬ 
tors Their work was supervised and finally their schedules were 
scrutinised by the staff investigators and the Audience Research Offi¬ 
cer. The field work was conducted during the last week of February, 
1987, 

(d) Tabulation: The filled-in schedules were got tabulated by part- 
time tabulators at the AR Unit, air, Delhi. 

(e) Report Writing.' The data were further processed and necessary 
calculations, cross-checks, etc. were carried out for analysis and inter¬ 
pretation of the findings, keeping in view the objectives of this survey. 

3. Sample Structure 

The sample consisted of 53 per cent males and 47 per cent females, 
age-wise 48 per cent belonged to the youngest age-group 16-30 and 14 
per cent were above 46 years, 

Half of the respondents were graduates and above while 36 per 
cent were undergraduates and only 13 per cent were below high school. 
It is worth mentioning here that more than 90 per cent of the house¬ 
holds in the sample owned tv sets, 

Occupatlon-wisS, 29 per cent were in service, 27 per cent house¬ 
wives and 20 per cent students. 

Listening ro ihe Science Programmes 

Delhi Station broadcasts a number of science programmes. The 
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Science Talk in English broadcast on 'B' Channel from 9.30 to 9.45 pm 
registered the highest percentage of listening, viz. 31 per cent consisting 
of 8 per cent regular listeners and the rest 23 per cent sometimes 
listeners. This listening was higher (40 per cent) among younger persons, 
i.e. in the age-group 16-30 years. 

Another programme which registered listening as high as 30 per 
cent is Science Today broadcast on yuva vani (D Channel) from 8.35 to 
9.00 pm, Among its target audience i.e. youth, listening was higher 38 
(per cent). 

Both these programmes are broadcast once a month. But their fol¬ 
lowing is found to be higher than of other programmes. One reason is 
the time of broadcast when the people are available for planned / 
chance listening. Another reason may be that the English-knowing 
person generally tune to Delhi 'B' for News m English and to yuva 
VANi (D Channel) for youth programmes and hence will have easy ac¬ 
cess to listening. 

The findings reveal that almost all the programmes had more fol¬ 
lowers among the youngest age-group. The daily programme Vigyan 
Vividha registered 28 per cent listening. Among the youth (target au¬ 
dience) it was 36 per cent. 

Cyan Vigyan (children's programme) and the programmes for ru¬ 
ral and urban women Char Aur Vigyan were lislenod by about 26 per 
cent. The listening for these programmes was higher among the fe¬ 
males obviously 39, 43 and 45 per cent, respectively. 

Vigyan Tarangini (Science Magazine) is relatively a new programme 
but it had a following of 19 per cent. 

The programme Vigyan Charcha for general audience broadcast 
thrice a week from 6.45 to 6.50 am registered 25 per cent listening. 
This is a very good improvement over the listening of about ten per 
cent recorded in the quick surveys conducted during July-November, 
1986. 

The Audience Research Unit in their quick surveys and this compre¬ 
hensive survey distributed the scheduled of Science programme with de¬ 
tails of Channel, Day and Time of broadcast to all the sample respon¬ 
dents, i.e. about 300 in the quick surveys and about 6(X) in this survey. 

As a result of this activity, the science programmes received good 
publicity which might have increased awareness of, and listening to, 
these programmes. 

The details of programme-wide listening are given below: 
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Per cent of Listening to Science Programmes 


Programme/Channel 

Listen 

Listen 

Total 


Regularly 

Some limes 

Ijstonlng 

DELHI ‘A! 




I Vigyan Charcha 

51 

19.7 

24 8 

2. Cyan Vigyan (Children) 

3.7 

22,9 

26 6 

3, Vigyan Tarangim 

.3 2 

161 

193 

4 Char Aur Vigyan (Rural Women) 

10 5 

15,6 

26,1 

5. Char Aur Vigyan (Urban Women) 

9.1 


265 

DELHI 'B' 




6 Science Talk (in English) 

B.2 

22 9 

31 1 

DELHI 'D' 




7 Vigyan Vividha (Youth) 

8,7 

197 

28,4 

8 Vigyan Vlbha (Youth) 

32 

14 7 

179 

9. Science Today (Youth) 

9.2 

20 6 

29,8 

Base; Aware respondents 218 





Reasons for not Listening to the Science Programmes 

The respondents were asked the reason for not listening to the sci¬ 
ence programme. The major reasons recorded were "Not interested" 
and "Watching tv", 

It may be remembered that for all the science programmes, visual 
impact has a better effect. 

Some of the educated respondents also opined that Radio and tv 
should co-ordinate the programmes and decide which ones to be broad¬ 
cast on each of the media. 

Opinions about the Contents of the Programme 

The respondents were asked to comment about the content of the 
programme While 64 per cent were generally satisfied with the con¬ 
tents, 16 per cent wore "Somewhat satisfied". Details are given 
below. 
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Opinion about the Content of the Programme 




Haw 218 

Opinion 

l‘i‘rtenl.i>;i' 


Generally satwifed 



Somewhat satisfied 

Ui I 


Not at all satisfied 

1 H 


Not relevant 

ISM' 


*Rare/Never listeners were not 

supposed to comment 



Language Used 


About two-thirds of the respondents considered the language of 
the science programmes as "Easy to follow" while only 14 per cent 
considered it as "Somewhat difficult to follow". 

Details arc given below; 


Opinion about the Language Used 

B,im! 21 B 

Opinion 

IVr* enlnge 

Easy to follow 

1 

Somewhat difficult to lollow 

M,2 

Always difficult 

0 9 

Not relevent 

18.H’ 

'Rare/Never listeners wetre not supposed to comment 


Format for Communicating Scientific Information 

The respondents who were aware of the science broadcasts were askini 
to mention Ihe format they would prefer for the science programmes, 
Science quiz was preferred by 39 per cent, interview by 31 per cent and 
short featurc/play by 27 per cent. Talks of 5 minutes and 'Newsletter' 
were the least preferred (by only 17 per cent respondents). 
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Quiz and interviews (39 per cent each) were preferred by females. 
Hence it is suggested that more quiz programmes may be tried out in 
women's programme 'Ghar Aur Vigyan'. The other formats preferred 
by females are short fcature/play talk (10 minutes) and Newsletter, 
'About half of the youngest age-group also preferred the format Quiz 
followed by interviews (37 per cent). The other format preferred is 
Newsletter. 

In the education group too, 60 per cent of the undergraduate gave 
their preference for Science Quiz. 

Hence possibilities may be explored to broadcast more Quiz and 
interview programme 

The format preferences are given below; 


Preferred FormaM for Science Programme 

N a 218 

Formats 

I’ercenlage 

Talks (S mis) 

17 Q 

Talks (20 mts) 

23.0 

Short play feature 

27.0 

Interviews 

30.7 

Quiz 

39.0 

Newsletter 

174 

Not relevant 

18.8' 

*Rare/Never listeners were not supposed to comment. 


Utility of Science Programme 

More than half of the respondents feel that the Science programme 
improves their knowledge on day-to-day topics. About 42 per cent of 
those who are graduates and above fool that the programme informs 
about latest discoveries, whereas about 67 per cent of the below "High 
School" group considered the programme as helpful in their day-to- 
day work Details are given below: 
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Utility of Sdcticc Programmes fMulliplo 

respondent percentage) 


Utility Conception 

Education Le 

vol 

Total 


Cirdduale 

Under- 

Uelow 



and 

graduate 

1 ligh 



above 


School 


They help In our day- 

27.1 

47.3 

667 

37.2 

to-day work 

■ 


- ^ „ 


They improve our knowledge 

517 

549 

11.1 

51,4 

on day-to-day topics 





They remove wrong ideas 

18 6 

23,1 

n.i 

20 2 

about natural phenomena 


- - 



They inform us about 

42 4 

22.0 

22.2 

33 0 

latest discovery 


! 

■ j 

. - 

Base 

ita 

t. 

91 

y 

21H 


Audience Concdtions AiKiirt' Radio, Scidnct and Duvki.oemu^ 

About 44 per cent of the aware respondents opined that communi¬ 
cation of scientific knowledge can accelerate the economic develop¬ 
ment of the nation, and 40 fx:r cent of them said that radio can be 
used to propagate scientific achievements. 


Conception 

I'ercenlage 

1, 

Communication of scientific 
knowledge can accelerate 
economic development 

43 6 

2 

Science can enrich the life of 
common man 

32.6 

3, 

Radio can be used to propagate 
scientific achlevomcnia 

40 4 

4. 

Radio can give support to 
sdontlflc achievements 

35,8 


Suggestions 


One of the major suggestions that come from the audience was that 
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a fixed time may be maintained regularly for broadcasting the science 
programme on each channel. Moreover, they desired adequate advance 
publicity of the contents of the programme and if possible, the 
programme details may be published in all leading newspapers. 


Suggestions 

No. of Persons 

1 Radio should give advance 

Information and more publicity 
to saence programmes 

8 

2. Science Quiz may be introduced 

8 

3 Students should participate in 

Science programmes 

4 

4 Programmes should be broadcast 

at a fixed time (say 9.00-9.30 pm) 
on every day on a particular channel 

4 

5. Programmes should bo broadcast on 

Sundays and evening lime also, so that 
it may not clash with popular programmes 
of the TV 

6 


Feedback 


Besides the feedback from the Audience Research Unit of different 
stations to the officers concerned, there are other metheds as the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. Mircrophone publicity seeking the listeners’ reactions about a 
particular programme at the end of the programme or during 
the programme, 

2. Personal contact with the listeners by the offiaT- to got their reactions, 

3. A general programme of replies to the listeners' letters at every 
station. In short we receive hundreds of letters from the listen¬ 
ers about different programmes. 

4 Regular columns in different newspapers commenting on the 
programmes by critics. 

Overview 

This IS how the All India Radio takes care of fulfilling the objectives 
pertaining to science broadcasts and a constant effort is maintained by 
the science cells at different stations to bring science and scientific temper 
closer to the hearts of the people around. Just as science is over-evolving, 
so is the attitude of the people concerned at the air stations in giving 
every time a new thrust in this area of scientific wonders. 
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Ph.D. Theses Abstracts 


Classroom Interaciion Paiterns of 
Teachers Teaching Hindi as a Second Unguage 


GntTA SHARMA 
Lecturer in FJucaticn, 
Kendriya Hindi Smthan, 
New Delhi 


L anguage plays an important role in education. Every country has 
a large number of bilingual individuals, and a multilingual coun¬ 
try like India abounds in examples of every shade of bilingualism within 
it, The diversity in Indian languages representing the composite cul¬ 
ture of India poses a serious problem of introduction and implementa¬ 
tion of teaching and learning of languages, ITie linguistic reorganiza¬ 
tion of this country encourages the acceptance of regional languages as 

Thesis submitted to Meerut Universiiy (1989) 
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the first language of elementary schooling Tlxe Constitutional rights 
and privileges make provision for Hindi as a national language in school 
education which has been accepted in most of the non-Hindi-speaking 
states where it is taught as a second language. 

Hindi is not only the national language, but also the official lan¬ 
guage of the union government of India—the link language between 
the states and the centre for all offiaal purposes and a communicative 
language between the people of different states of the Indian union. 
Teaching of Hindi as a compulsory second language aims at profi¬ 
ciency only in the linguistic and cultural aspect of the language while 
the third aspect, i.e. literacy, is also aimed at when teaching is de¬ 
signed for the language as a mothertongue. 

Considerable research has bt'cn conducted on the teaching and learn¬ 
ing of languages as a first language. On principle and in practice both 
the techniques of teaching of second language do differ significantly 
from the first language, Teaching a new language is acquiring a new 
skill, Since Hindi is being taught as a compulsory second language by 
teachers of various linguistic groups through different media of in¬ 
struction in different non-Hindi-speaking states, they face a certain level 
of difficulty and type of interference in teaching Hindi in their mother- 
tongue or the first language as their medium of instruction. The present 
study is an attempt on verbal and non-verbal interaction patterns of 
teachers teaching Hindi as a second language while their mothertongue 
was Nagames, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi 
and Hindi, 

Objectives of the Study 

The study was designed to achieve the following objectives: 

- To idenhfy verbal interaction patterns of teachers teaching Hindi 
as a second language, 

- To identify non-verbal interaction patterns of teachers teaching 
Hindi as a second language. 

- To develop behaviour flow patterns of Nagames, Telugu, 
Kannada, Malyalam, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi and Hindi. 

- To analyse the difference among Hindi teachers of Nagames, 
Telugu, Kannada, Malyalam, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi and 
Hindi. 

- To study the difference between regular and correspondence 
teachers teaching Hindi as a second language with regard to 
behaviour'flow 
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Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses were formulated and tested: 

- There are different patterns of classroom interaction of teachers 
teaching Hindi as a second language in their mothertongue. 

- Teachers have more non-verbal interaction whose mothertongue 
varies with Hindi language. 

- There is significant difference among the classroom behaviours 
of Hindi teachers having mothertongue different from regional 
languages. 

- Behaviour flow patterns differ significantly of Hindi teachers hav¬ 
ing mothertongue different from regional languages. 

The rationale of these hypotheses is the findings of some previous 
studies which arc related to classroom verbal and non-verbal interac¬ 
tion and teacher effectiveness. Maheswari (1976) and Jain (1984) inves¬ 
tigate that there is significant difference between verbal and non-ver¬ 
bal behaviour flow of cffc^ctive and ineffective teachers. Effective teach¬ 
ers have more indirect behaviour in their classroom interaction. 

Design of 'mE Study ^ 

The mam purpose of this study was to analyse the classroom 
behaviour patterns of Hindi teachers teaching 'Hindi' as a second lan¬ 
guage in different states of our country. Therefore, the normahve ob¬ 
servation survey method was used for this purpose. 

Sampling 

The purposive random sample was taken for the present study. 
The population for the study was defined as student-teachers of 
Parangat Training Course (equivalent to B.Ed.) of Kendriya Hindi 
Sansthan, Ministry of Human Resource Development, Agra. The teach¬ 
ers teaching Hindi as a second language in different states of India, 
were included in the population. 

The sample was analysed with regard to languages so as to under¬ 
stand the composition of the sample (Table 1). 
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The sample was also analysed with regard to age, The age struc¬ 
ture, as reported in organizing the class-interval, is given in Table 2. 



The sample was also observed with regard to teaching experience. 
The teaching experience was organized into class-intervals (Table 3). 
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Tabu- .3 




Sample Sliuelurc with Regard to Teaching Experience 


Teaching 

Regular 

Correspnndentc 

Total 


Experience in 


-- . 

^ ' T " _ 

' 


Years 

F 

% 

t- 

% 

1* 

% 

25-29 

- 


4 

3,39 

4 

BOH 

20-24 

- 


4 

3.39 

4 

2,03 

15-19 

- 



12 71 

15 

7 81 

10-14 

9 

12.16 

12 

10.17 

21 

10 94 

5-9 

22 

29.73 

36 


5S 

.10 21 

1-4 

43 j 

58.11 


39.B3 

90 

46 88 

Total 

74 


IIS 


192 

tm 



Tool for Observing Classroom iNTKRAcmoN 


Language has two aspects of behaviour—verbal and non-verbal. 
Non-verbal behaviour is also as important as verbal behaviour in lan¬ 
guage teaching. Flanders lias developed verbal behaviour technique. 
Charles M. Galloway (1960) has applied non-verbal observeKon. The 
observation instrument is Galloway adaptation of Hander's System for 
interaction analysis called Indirect-Direct, Encouraging-Restncting (lOiSR). 
The Galloway-French observation system of classroom interaction was 
used in this study. 

Data Collection 

The data were collected during pracdcs teaching. A schedule of classroom 
observation with IDER in different spools is given m Table 4. 

The researcher organised the data into two groups—regular group 
and correspondence group. The regular group had to undergo the ten 
months' course organized by the Kcndriya Hindi Sansthan and the cor¬ 
respondence group the eighteen months’ course through the correspon¬ 
dence personal contact programme. 

Data Analysis 

The classroom interactions of the selected teachers were analysed 
through the process of encoding and decoding by preparing Matrix 
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Ta9u. 4 

A Schedule of Classroom Obeervalion with IDtR in Different Schools 

Name of School 

R«igulJir ! 

torrcKpcwdenco'! D.ite of Observation 

High School Mysore 


9 ! 

I) 

A 6-86 to8-B-86 

Old Fort High School 
Bangalore 

- 

22 

to 

Corporation School 
Chamarajpet, Bangalore 


10 

26-6-86 

Vljay Nagar, Agra 

12 

23 

20 9-86 

Chaitdrawah High School 
Agra 


10 

to 

Saraswatl Vidya Mandlr, 
Agra 

- 

30 

10-10-86 

Nagari Prachaml 

J.H.S,, Agra 

35 

- 

10-1-87 

I.H.S,, Vazeet Pura, 

Agra 

27 

14 

,31.1-87 

Total 

74 

118 

192 


table. With the help of the matrix tables behaviour ratios and behaviour 
components were computed. The significant difference between the 
regular and the correspondence course was tested by 'ri test, with re¬ 
gard to the behaviour ratios and behaviour components. This type of 
airalysis was attempted in the following way; 

1. Betiveen Regular and Correspondence Groups 

(i) Teachers teaching Hindi, with their mothertonguc as Malyalam. 

(ii) Teachers teaching Hindi, with their mothertonguc as Marathi. 

(iii) Teachers teaching Hindi, with their mothertonguc as Gujarati, 

(iv) Teachers teaching Hindi with their mothertonguc as Punjabi. 

(v) Teachers teaching Hindi, with their mothertonguc as Hindi. 

2, Among the Different Regional Languages 

(i) Regular course teachers teaching Hindi as a second language. 
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(ii) Correspondence course teachers teaching Hindi as a second language 
Findings 

On the basis of the foregoing discussions of the results, the follow¬ 
ing formulations were made: 

(a) Main Findings 

Under this heading the patterns of verbal and non-verbal behaviour 
are suihmarized: 

- There is significant difference between Nagames and Telugu, 
Nagames and Malyalam, Nagames and Marathi, Nagames and 
Gujarati, Nagames and Punjabi, Nagames and Hindi teachers, 
with regard to 1/D ratio. 

- There is significant difference between Nagames and Marathi, 
Nagames and Gujarati, Nagames and Punjabi, Nagames and 
Hindi teachers while there is no significant difference between 
Nagames and Telugu, Nagames and Malyalam teachers, with 
regard to S/T ratio. 

- There is sigruficant difference between Nagames and Telugu, 
Nagames and Malyalam, Nagames and Marathi, Nagames and 
Punjabi, Nagames and Gujarati. Nagames and Hindi, Telugu and 
Gujarati, Telugu and Punjabi, Telugu and Hindi teachers, while 
there is no significant difference between Telugu and Malyalam, 
Telugu and Marathi, Malyalam and Marathi, Malyalam and 
Gujarati, Malyalam and Punjabi, Malyalam and Hindi teachers, 
with regard to encouraging behaviour component 

- There is significant difference between Gujarati and Punjabi, 
Gujarati and Punjabi teachers, while there is no significant dif¬ 
ference between Malyalam and Marathi, Malyalam and Gujarati, 
Gujarati and Hindi teachers. Nagames Hindi teachers use less 
restrictive behaviour as compared to other regional Hindi teach¬ 
ers, with regard to restrictive behaviour component 

- It seems that Nagames Hindi teachers have significant differ¬ 
ence with other regional language Hindi teacher, with regard to 
indirect behaviour component There is no significant difference 
between Malyalam and Marathi, Malyalam and Gujarati, 
Malyalam and Punjabi, Malyalam and Hindi teachers with re¬ 
gard to indirect and direct behaviour component, 

- It seems that Nagames Hindi teachers have largest transitions 
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from lectunng-rcsponsivc to attentive-pupil response, from com- 
forting-silertce to responsive-lecturing, from attendve-pupii re¬ 
sponse to congruent-praise, from comforting-silence to involv¬ 
ing-giving direction. 

- It appears that Telugu Hindi teachers have larger transitions from 
responsive-lecturing to comforting-silenco, from attentive-pupil 

■ respoiw: to acceptanco-accepts ideas, from comforting-silCnce to 
involving-giving direction. 

- It shows that Malyalee Hindi teachers have greater transirions 
from responsive-lecturing to comforting-silence, from attentive- 
pupil response to acceplance-acccpls ideas, from involving-giv¬ 
ing direction to attentive-pupil response, from porsonal-ask ques¬ 
tion to attentive-pupil response, 

-. It. appears that Marathi Hindi teachers have larger transitions 
from responsive-lecturing to comforting-silence, from attentive- 
pupil response to acceptance-accept feelings, from involving-giv¬ 
ing direction to comforting-silence, from porsonal-ask question 
to involving-giving direction. 

- It seems that Gujarati Hindi teachers have higher transitions from 
attentive-pupil response to comforting-silencc, from comforting- 
silence to involving-giving direction, from involving-giving di¬ 
rection to attentive-pupil response, 

- It appears that Punjabi Hindi teachers have greater transitions 
from responsive-lecturing to involving-giving direction, from at¬ 
tentive-pupil response to involving-giving direction, from involv¬ 
ing-giving direction to attendve-pupii response. 

- It shows that Hindi Hindi teachers have largest transitions from 
attentive-pupil response to acceptance-accepts feelings, from 
responsive-lecturing to involving-giving direction, from comfort- 

■ 'ing-silehce to involving-giving direction, from porsonal-ask ques¬ 
tion to attentive-pupil response. 

- it appears that Kannada Hindi teachers have Higher transitions 
from responsive-lecturing to comforting silence, from attontivc- 
pupil response- to comforting-silence, from implcmcntary-using 
pupils' ideas to comforting-silence, from involving-giving direj? 
tion to comforting-silence. 
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(b) Secondary Findings 

Under flvis heading, patttems of verbal and non-verbal behaviour 
of regular and correspondence course teachers are reported: 

- It seems that regular and correspondence teachers of Malyalam 
language differ significantly for E/R ratio, I/D ratio, i/d ratio 
and S/T ratio. 

- Regular teachers are more encouraging and more indirect in 
verbal behaviour. Correspondence teachers are more restricting 
in non-verbal behaviour and more direct in verbal behaviour. 

- Regular and correspondence teachers of Marathi language differ 
significantly for E/R ratio and S/T ratio. Regular teachers have 
high E/R ratio and S/T ratio than correspondence teachers. 

- Marathi teachers of regular and corrcs|jondence courses do not 
differ with regard to I/D ratio and i/d ratio and indirect verbal 
behaviour. 

- Gujarati teachers of regular course have high I/D ratio and S/T 
ratio than correspondence teachers. There is no significant dif¬ 
ference between E/R ratio and i/d ratio. 

- • There is significant different between regular and correspondence 

Gujarati teachers for direct verbal behaviour. Correspondence 
teachers have high direct behaviour than regular teachers. There 
is no difference with regard to encouragement, restrictiveness 
and indirectness. 

- Punjabi Hindi teachers of regular course have high I/D ratio, 
i/d ratio, and S/T ratio than correspondence course teachers. 
There is no difference with regard to E/R ratio. CorrespKodence 
teachers have high restricliveness, indirectness and directness 
than regular teachers. 

- Hindi teachers with Hindi as their motherlongue, do not differ 
with regard to E/R ratio. The regular group has higher I/D 
ratio, i/d ratio and S/T ratio than correspondence teachers. 

- Regular teachers have high encouragement and indirectness than 
correspondence teachers. There is no difference between regular 
and correspondence teachers for restrictiveness and directness. 

- There is difference with regard to E/R ratio between Nagames 
and Malyalam, Nagames and Marathi, Nagames and Punjabi, 
Punjabi and Telugu, Punjabi and'Malyalam, Punjabi and Marathi 
teachers. 
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Effectiveness of Certain Curricular Activities 
in the Development of Creative Thinking 
of High School Students of Backward 
Hilly Region of Jammu 


Hans Raj Siian 

Lecturer in Education, Institute of Correspondence Education, 
University of Jammu, Jammu 


T hE main purpose of fliis study was to identify creative talent among 
high school students in the backward hilly region of Jammu and to 
study the effectiveness of certain curricular activities, namely, brain¬ 
storming, problem-solving, project and quiz in the development of cre¬ 
ative thinWng. The following objectives were formulated for the con¬ 
duct of study; 

(i) To develop verbal and non-verbal tests of creative thinking for 
measuring the dimensions of fluency, flexibility, originality, elabo¬ 
ration and originality (non-verbal) involved in the process of 
creative thinking among high school students of the backward 
hilly region of Jammu in Jammu and Kashmir State. 

(ii) To study the effect of teaching by involving curricular activities, 
namely, brain-storming, problem-solving, project and quiz in 
comparison to the traditional method of teaching on verbal flu¬ 
ency, flexibility, originality and total verbal creative thinking and 
also on non-verbal dimensions, i.e. elaboration, originality, total 
non-verbal and total creative thinking of high school students, 

(iii) To compare the effect on verbal fluency, flexibility, verbal origi¬ 
nality, verbal creative thinking, elaboration, non-verbal original¬ 
ity, non-verbal creative thinking and total creative thinking of 
the five groups of high school students: (i) one following teach¬ 
ing through curricular activity brain-storming; (ii) second fol¬ 
lowing problem-solving; (iii) third following project activity; (iv) 
fourth following quiz activity; and (v) fifth following traditional 
method of teaching. 

Thesis submitted to Himachal Pradesh University (1989) 
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Tools Developed 

Four verbal test activities, namely, seeing problems, unusual uses, 
cohsequences and product improvement; and five non-verbal test ac¬ 
tivities, namely, incomplete figures, squares, circles and making ob¬ 
jects were selected for the development of tests of creative thinking. 
The final draft of the verbal test of creative thinking includes four test 
items each in seeing problems and unusual uses, three items in conse¬ 
quences and one item in product improvement and the final draft of 
the non-verbal test of creative thinking includes nine items in incom¬ 
plete figures, nine each in squares and circles and eight figures in 
making objects activity. 

The reliability of the verbal and non-verbal tests of creative think¬ 
ing was determined on an independent sample of >50 students 
selected randomly from ten high/highcr secondary schools situated in 
four backward hilly districts of Doda, Udhampur, Rajouri and Poonch. 

MFfflOD AND Procedure 
Tools Used 

In addition to the verbal and non-verbal tests of creative thinking 
developed for measuring different dimensions of creative thinking by 
the investigator himself, the Socio-Economic Status Scale Questionnaire 
(sesq) of Koul (1985) and Reven's Progressive Matrices (hpm) were also 
used m the study. 

Sampling 

A sample pool of 266 high school students of ninth grade was taken 
from all the four high/higher secondary schools for boys in Kishtwar 
Town of Doda district in the Jammu and Kashmir State. On the basis 
of their scores on intelligence and socio-economic status, a sample of 
one hundred students was finally selected for the conduct of the ex¬ 
periment, It was further divided into five iflentical groups with twenty 
students in each group, to be taught using either of the four curricular 
activities: brain-storming, problem-solving, project and quiz or the tra¬ 
ditional method of teaching. 

Experimental Design 

The five-group Tre-Post-Randomised Matched Design' was fol¬ 
lowed in the present study. 
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Experimentation 

The experimental study was completed in three phases; 

Phase-I: Administration of verbal and non-verbal tests of creative 
thinking; 

Phaae-II : Teaching of science through the selected curricular 
activities; and 

Phase-ni: Administration of verbal and non-verbal tests of creative 
thinking to obtain post-test scores on various dimensions 
of creative thinking. 

Analysis of Data 

The statistical technique of analysis of co-variance was applied for 
aralysis of the data to study the effectiveness of the curricular activi¬ 
ties in the development of creative thinking. The use of 'P test was 
also made to determine the relative effectiveness of either of the 
curricular activities over the others in enhancing creative thinking 
among high school students. 

General CoNausioNs 

1, The group of students who were taught science using various 
curricular activities, namely, brain-storming, problem-solving, 
quiz and project gained significantly In their verbal fluency, flex¬ 
ibility, originality, elaboration, non-verbal originality, total non¬ 
verbal creative thinking and total creative thinking as compared 
to the group of students taught through the traditional method 
, (lecture method). 

' ' 2. The use of brain-storming activity in the teaching of science was 
found to be significantly more effective in comparison to the 
use of problem-solving, quiz and project activities in the devel¬ 
opment of verbal fluency, flexibility, verbal creative thinking and 
total creative thinking, among the students under study. 

3. However, the use of problem-solving, quiz and project activities 
in the teaching of science were found to be equally effective in 
enhancing verbal fluency among the high school students, 

4. The effect of teaching science involving quiz and problem-solv¬ 
ing activities was found to be almost equal, but more effective 
in comparison to the use of project activity in developing verbal 
flexibility among the students. The group of students taught 
science through project activity was found to be significantly 
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more effective in developing verbal flexibility in comparison to 
the students taught through the traditional method- 

5. The use of brain-storming and quiz activities in the teaching of 
science was more or less equally effective in developing verbal 
originality among the students. Both the experimental groups 
using brain-storming and quiz activities gained significantly more 
in verbal originality in comparison to the group using project 
activity. 

6. The effect of problem-solving and project activities in the teach¬ 
ing of science did not differ significantly in the development of 
verbal originality among the students. 

7. The effect of problem-solving, quiz and project activities in the 
development of verbal creative thinking was significantly more 
in comparison to the use of the traditional method. 

8. The group of students taught science involving quiz activity 
gain^ significantly in verbal creative thinking m comparison to 
the group of students who were provided in.struction using 
project activity. 

9. The use of problem-solving and project activities in the teaching 
of science did not differentiate significantly in their effect on the 
development ofverbal creative thinking among the high school 
students. 

10. The effect of the use of brain-storming and problem-solving ac¬ 
tivities in the development of non-verbal elaboration among 
the group of high school students was of the same magnitude, 
but significantly more in comparison to the use of project activ¬ 
ity. Moreover, the use of problem-solving and quiz activities was 

, found to be significantly more effective than the use of project 
activity in the development of elaboration, 

11. The group of high school students using brain-storming activity 
was found to be higher in non-verbal originality in comparison 
to the groups of students taught science involving quiz and 
project activities. 

12. The use of curricular activities, problem-solving, quiz and project 
in the teaching of science was found to be equally effective in 
the development of non-verbal originality among the high school 
students. 

13. The use of brain-storming and problem-solving activities was 
found to be equally effective, though significantly more, in com¬ 
parison to the quiz and project activities in the development of 
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total non-verbal creative thinking among the students. 

14. The use of project and quiz activities had significant positive 
effect in the development of the dimensions of total non-verbal 
aeative thinking. However, their effect in the development of 
total non-verbal creative thinking among the students did not 
differ significantly from each other. 

15. The curricular activities of problem-solving and quiz activities 
were found to be equally effective though significantly more in 
comparison to the use of project activity in the teaching of sci¬ 
ence in the development of total creative thinking among the 
high school students. 

Educational Impucations 

The findings of the present study are suggestive of the fact that 
the teaching-learning process supplemented by brain-storming, prob¬ 
lem-solving, project and quiz actirdUes stimulate creative thinking within 
the given curricular framework imthe school. The positive effect of the 
use of these curricular activities in teaching science in ternns of gam of 
the students In their creative potential has immense use in the im¬ 
provement of the existing science curriculum and teaching methodo¬ 
logy. 

The educational process should encourage not only academic tal¬ 
ent but other talenb like creative talent, decision-making talent and 
problem-solving abilities. This calls for planning of teaching strategies 
of Creative teaching and creative learning. A high level of psychologi¬ 
cal safety should be provided in the classroom and there should be 
little teacher domination in the classroom, the process of learning should 
be kept more student-centered so as to help the young learners to 
apply their knowledge in solving newer problems and in taking tasks 
of increasing complexity at their own. Inquiry-oriented and student- 
centered activities contribute considerably to the development of cre¬ 
ative talent. The use of frequent questioning by teachers, especially 
open-ended, divergent questions leading to creative thinking, teacher's 
unauthoritarian group approach, use of specially enriched educational 
programmes with incentives and rewards, radical reorientation in the 
methods of teaching without involving any financial constraints will 
definitely increase efficiency. Initiative, creativity and foresight of the 
students. 
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Reading Skills of Precocious and 
Average Readers in First 
and Second Language Learning 


Vhkna Saoiiarwai. 


R eading represents a unique challenge to anyone seriously inter¬ 
ested in human thought processes. It is an activity that binds 
together perceptual, memorial and linguistic functions and that, once 
mastered, allows the minds of two people—reader and writer—to be 
more intimately joined than any other form of social encounter" (Alan 
Kennedy 1984, The Psychology of Reading, XIII). 

The history of mankind, in general, and that of education, in par¬ 
ticular, has witnessed a ceaseless effort to bring about a lasting rela¬ 
tionship between the human child and printed language. Perhaps this 
explains why much of reading research has been carried out on 
elementary level students, 

Reading research during the past twenty years has been characterised 
by simultaneous effort at many fronts. These new areas in reading 
research imply a shift from its earlier focuses. Contemporary reading 

Thesis submitted to Rajasthan University (1990) 
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research is now concerned with (a) the irature of reading process as an 
integration of perceptual memorial and linguistic functions; (b) the role 
of cognitive processes in reading; (c) the nature of reading comprehen¬ 
sion; (d) the models of reading and component skills of the reading 
process; (c) the role of environmental factors in developing better read¬ 
ing proficiency; and (f) the relationship between reading and 
writing. 

However, m its new concerns, reading research has largely left the 
phenomenon of precocious readers unexplored. The sheer magnitude of 
reading failure is primarily responsible for this neglect. A small part of 
reading research during the 19^ has been concerned with the nature of 
precoaous reading. This study is an attempt in understanding the charac- 
terishes of reading performance by precocious readers and various envi¬ 
ronmental factors that possibly contribute to reading preccxrity. 

Objectives 

The following were the main objectives of the present study: 

1. To analyse the nature of the reading process used by the preco- 

. cious and the average readers in terms of various reading skills. 

2. To study the level of reading comprehension of the precocious 
and the average readers on L, and L, prose texts. 

3. To examine and compare the level of factual and intcr-pretive 
comprehension of prose texts by the precocious and the average 
readers 

4. To study the incidence and typology of miscues made by the 
precocious and the average readers, 

5. To examine syntactic and semantic acceptability of various types 
of miscues made by the precocious and the average readers. 

6. To examine the evidence regarding transfer of reading skills 
across L, and Lj through various reading tasks performed by 
the precocious and the average readers. 

7. To compare and analyse the reading performance of the preco¬ 
cious and the average readers in terms of various aspects of the 
reading process 

8. To propose a model of reading that explains and accounts for 
various differences between the reading performance rif the pre¬ 
cocious and the average readers, 

9. To study the reading behaviour of the precocious and the aver¬ 
age readers and their perception of various environmental fac¬ 
tors contnbuting to their reading proficiency. 
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10. To develop a generalised profile of the precocious reader as dis¬ 
tinguished from the average. 

The concomitant objectives of the study related to preparation and 
standardization of various tools necessary for data-olicitation. 

HvponiESES 

The following hypotheses were formulated for testing through this 
study; 

I, The nature of the reading process in terms of various reading 
skills used by the precocious readers is the same as that used 
by the average readers. 

2 The precocious readers perform at a higher level of reading com¬ 
prehension than the average readers. 

3, The precocious readers do not differ from the average readers 
in factual comprehension of texts. 

4, The precocious readers perform better than the average readers 
in terms of interpretive comprehension of texts. 

5. The average readers make more miscucs and more varieties of 
miscues while reading aloud the text than the precocious read¬ 
ers. 

6. The precocious readers make more syntactically acceptable mis¬ 
cues than the average readers. 

7, The precocious readers make more semantically acceptable mis¬ 
cues than the average readers. 

8. Reading skills are transferable across L, and Lj. 

9. The precocious readers arc bettor able to transfer reading skills 
across L, and Lj than the average readers. 

10, The precocious readers differ from the average readers in terms 
of their use of various reading skills. 

II, The precocious readers perceive greater contribution of environ¬ 
mental factors to the development of their reading proficiency 
than the average readers. 

No hypotheses were framed for objectives No. 8 and 10. Of the 11 
hypotheses formulated for this study, hypotheses No. 1,6, 7,8, 10 and 
11 were not tested statistically; these were tested through qualitative 
analysis of the data. 

Tools Used for Data Collection 

The following tools were developed by the investigator and used 
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for data-collection in this study: 

1. Reading Performance Rating Scale (rprs) —for teachers to rate 
the reading proficiency of their students on a five-point scale on 
four aspects of reading, These aspiects were (a) reading fluency, 
(b) reading comprehension,(c) pupil's overall response to read¬ 
ing tasks, and (d) reading performance-based placement 

2. Two batteries of six tests, one for Hindi and the other for 
English, on visual recognition and discrimination (vrd) of shapes, 
letters and words. 

3. A fifty-item isolated word test for studying of word attack strat¬ 
egies and pronunciation of unfamiliar English words. 

4. A set of sb( prose passages (three in Hindi and three in English) 
for eliciting miscues and studying factual and interpretive com¬ 
prehension. These included comprehension questions and 
Teacher's Record Sheet (trs) for each passage for recording mis¬ 
cues, their frequency and score on factual and interpretive com¬ 
prehension, 

5. Reading Interview for eliciting additional information on read¬ 
ing behaviour and data regarding the perceived role of environ¬ 
mental factors in the development of reading proficiency. 

Selection of Sample 

The process of sample selection was carried out in two rounds. The 
first round resulted in selection of four English-medium public schools 
out of 14 such schools of Delhi, West Zone, These sample schools were 
selected on the basis of three criteria; 

1. Each of these schools had a primary feeder section, 

2 Teaching of Hindi and English commenced simultaneously in 
Grade I in each school 

3. Each school had comparable result at the secondary school ex¬ 
amination in terms of distinctions, first divisions and total pass 
percentage 

The second round of sample selection began with the identification of 
precocious readers. Every Grade IV student in these schools was rated 
for reading proficiency in Hindi on die Reading Performance Rating Scale 
(rprs) by his/her Hindi teacher. These teachers wore oriented to the task 
through orientation sessions. In all, 497 Grade IV students wore rated on 
Ri’RS, Of these, only 39 were identified as precocious readers. These were 
rated once again by Hindi teachers who had taught them during the pre¬ 
vious year when they were in Grade III. Only such students were ac¬ 
cepted as precocious readers who were unequivocally rated as precocious 
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by both teacher-raters. This cross-validation of the precocious readers fi¬ 
nally yielded 28 of them. From anfwngst the average readers 28 were 
selected randomly so that each school had an equal number of precocious 
as well as average readers in the student-sample. 

Data CoLLEcnoN 

All tests for data collection were administered individually and in the 
same order for each student The order of lest administration for various 
tests was as under: 

1, Battery of vrd tests: Hindi 

2, Battery of vrd tets: English 

3, Isolated Word Reading Test 

4, Miscuc Elicitation Passages; Hindi 

5 Miscuo Elicitation Passages: English 

6, Comprehension Passages: Hindi 

7 Comprehension Passages: English 

8. Reading Interview 

For most students, test administration was spread over two meetings, 
with some, it could be completed during three meetings. No one other 
than the student and the investigator was present during these meetings. 
The tests wore administered and the data collected during January-April 
1987. Tests 1 and 2 wore speed tests and these were strictly timed. Perfor¬ 
mance on all other tests was tapo-recorded and later on transcribed and 
proof-listened for accurate transcription. Follow-up meetings had to be 
arranged for those students who were abscirt during visits to a sample 
school. All responses were scored according to a pte-determincKl scheme 
for each test. Responses on v^ batteries were scored for errors. Miscues 
were unit-scored. Factual comprehension scores were based on the unit-score 
for each correct response. Answers to 'main ideas' were scored differentially 
according to low, mid, or high level of abstraction in response. 

Analwis and Interpritatic»4 of Data 

All data were graphically presented through bar-graphs for first level 
comparison and discussion, ^mplc statistics in terms of mean, eo and 
range were calculatCKl for each set of data for the piticocious readers as 
well as the average readers. Different tests were used for statistical infer¬ 
ence depending upon the nature of the variables. Because of similar items 
the error scores on vrd tests were clubbed for Tests I and 11, Tests III and 
IV, and Tests V and VI, and Chi-square test was used for significance of 
differences between the precodpus readers and the average readers on 
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VHD errors. Y-ratio test was used on other sets of data to determine the 
significance of mean differences between the average and the precocious 
readers. Correlational analysis was carried out with the help,of Spearman's 
method of rank differences for various component skills of the reading 
process. The results of the quantitahve analysis of the data are presented 
m capsule form in Tables 1-4. 





Taolb 1 







SUtiatlcal Analyais of VRD Error- 

scores 





Precocious 

Average 




Teeta 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 


P 


1 & II 

4,07 

138 

4,34 

1.27 

0.186 

0.19 


III & IV 

3,69 

1.38 

4,69 

0.95 

310 

0.08 


Vi VI 

2,73 

1.16 

4 80 

0.92 

14.88 < 

0.01 


TOTAL 

10,50 

2.67 

13,84 

2.14 

11.96 < 

0.01 


I ill 

3,23 

125 

4.5 

1.15 

5.42 

0.02 

4 

III i IV 

20 

0.85 

3,8 

2.01 

15.69 < 

0.01 


V i VI 

26 

153 

4,19 

1.19 

9.50 < 

0.01 _ 

|Bi 

TOTAL 

7,84 

237 

12,58 

2.89 

28 48 < 

m 



Tadlb 2 

Statistical Analysis of L, Miscucs 

Type 

Precocious 

M SD 

M 

Average 

SD 

't' ratio 

Insertion 

1.23 

1.35 

2.23 

109 

2 88 ' 

Omission 

0 46 

0.65 

1,58 

0.94 

4.91 » 

Repetition 

5.9 

3,14 

7,84 

4.92 

1,66 

Reversal 

0.27 

0.38 

0,19 

0.17 

0.96 

Substttution 

6 42 

3.67 

6,77 

3.28 

0.36 

Correction 

2 73 

1,73 

1.77 

1,13 

232 

TOTAL 

14,23 

6.98 

18.61 

8.17 

2.28 


Significant at 0,01 level 
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Table 3 

Statistical Analysis of MUcues 





Preettcious 

Average 


Tyne 


M 


SD M 


SD 

't' ratio 

Inserllon 


0 12 


0.41 0.73 


103 

2,77' 

OTnJssion 


0.31- 


054 0.B9 


1 02 

2.52'' 

Repehtion 


123 


150 273 


176 

3 41’ 

Reversal 


- 




- 

- 

Suhstilution 


4 as 


1,88 8.77 


5.17 

3.54* 

Conection 


2,34 


0 95 0 88' 


0 49 

933' 

TOTAL 


6.73 


2.67 13 1 


5 08 

5.90* 

•significance at 0,01 level. 






••significance 

at 0 05 level. 








Tabui 4 

Statistical Analysis of Reading Comprehension Data 



Precocious 

L. 

Average ITL>codous 

^ Average 


M 

SO 

M 

SD r M 

SD 

M 

SD '1' 

Eleiails 

72 

0.83 

5.6 

1.12 S.71* 10.57 

0 92 

6.46 

1.10 1432* 

Word Meaning 5 Z 

0.67 

3.5 

1.05 1.45 453 

058 

2.00 

0.73 11,05* 

Inference 

13,0 

2.05 

S3 

1.74 16.26* 14.88 

1.86 

9.42 

15l 16.96’ 

Main ideas 

5.2 

1.21 

3.0 

0,83 ' 7.59* 5.10 

0.93 

3,84 

1 DO 4.62* 

TOTAL 

30,7 

2.25 

17S 

2.64 19.13* 35.08 

1.90 

2173 

2.53 21.09’ 


’significance at O.Ol level 


Qualitative analysis of the data was also carried out in respect of 
syntactic and semantic acceptability of miscues and general reading 
behaviour and perception of the contribution of environmental factors. 

Major Findings 

Even though various hypotheses were tested statistically as part of 
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data analysis, the firtdings are based on qualitative analysis as well 
The analysis of the data and their interpretation revealed that 

(a) The precocious readers perform at a higher level of reading com¬ 
prehension than the average readers (Hypothesis 2 was accepted) 

(b) The precocious readers do not perform as well or bettor than the 
average readers on factual comprehension of Lj texts though they 
perform better on factual comprehension of Lj texts than the aver¬ 
age (Hypothesis 3 was accepted for L, texts but it was rejected for 
Lj texts). 

(c) The precocious readers perform better than the average readers in 
terms of interpretive comprehension of texts (Hypothesis 4 was 
accepted). 

(d) The average readers make more miscues on all varieties of mis- 
cues than the precocious readers; however, the miscues made by 
the precocious readers are of as many and the same categones as 
those of the average readers (Hypothesis 5 was thus accepted in 
terms of frequency of miscues but it was rejected in terms of un¬ 
equal vaneties of misaies by the precocious and the average read¬ 
ers). The precocious readers mate more correction miscues than 
the average readers. 

(e) The nature of the reading process used by the precocious readers 
IS essentially different from that used by the average reader; the 
two groups of readers differ in their use of, and reliance on, vari¬ 
ous reading skills for performing reading tasks (Hypothesis 1 was 
rejected). 

(f) The precocious readers make more miscues that are syntactically 
acceptable than do the average readers (Hypothesis 6 was accepted). 

(g) The precocious readers make more semantically acceptable mis¬ 
cues than the average readers (H 3 ipothesis 7 was accepted). 

(h) Reading skills are transferable across languages; reading skills are 
transferred from die more familiar and the more practised language 
irrespective of whether it is L, or 1^ (Hypothesis 8 was accepted), 

(i) The precocious readers excel the average readers at transfer of reading 

skills across L, and Lj (Hypodiesis 9 was accc>pted). 

(j) The precodous readers rely more on their use of higher reading skills 

while the avaage readers rely more on lower reading skills; the read¬ 
ing performance of the precocious readers is belter accounted for by 
the top-down interactive model and that of the average readers by the 
bottom-up interactive model of reading (Hypothesis 10 was accepted), 

(k) The precodous readers perceive their home environment as a major 
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contribubng factor to tlieir -teading precocity; their home environnaent 
contributes through belter guidano.', greater parental interest and more 
facilities for personal reading to reading proficiency of the precoaous 
readers; the contribution of the school is relatively ne^igible (Hypoth¬ 
esis 11 was accepted for perceived conlnbution of luime environment 
but it was rejected for schcKil environment). 


□ 


Children's Curiosity, Intelligence, and Scholastic Achievement 


Rajiv Kumak 

Lecturer, Depnrlmcnt of Eduention, 
Shri Varshneya (P.C.) College, Aligarh 


I T is borne out by a review of the studies and literature pertaining 
to the present investigation that curiosity is an important human 
characteristic or trait which contributes to learning, problem solving, 
creative thinking and balanced personality development. This trait can 
be enhanced by making the environment full of novelty and 
surprisingnoss. The attempts to study, maintain and encourage curios¬ 
ity should preferably be focussed on school-age children as they are at 
the stage of speedy mental growth. Keeping this in mind and finding a 
dearth of studies in India in this area, the present study was 
planned. 

OnjEcrivES 

The following objectives were framed for the study; 

1. To identify the high and low curiosity pupils, 

'Degree awarded by Agra Unlvursiiy, Agra (1990) 
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2 To find out the relationship between the variables curiosity and 
intelligence, curiosity and scholastic achievement, curiosity and scho¬ 
lastic achievement controlling intelligence, and intelligence and scho¬ 
lastic achievement. 

3, To find out sex and rural-urban differences with regard to curios¬ 
ity. 

4. To find out whether high and low curiosity pupils differ in respect 
of their intelligence and scholastic achievement. 

5, To find out how far the combination of the variables curiosity and 
intelligence contributes to the prediction of scholastic achievement. 

6. To make suggestions for the use of teachers, parents and researchers, 

HYl>aiHFSES 

The following hypotheses were formulated and tested in the study; 

1 There is a significant positive relahonship between curiosity and 
intelligence 

2, There is a significant positive relationship between curiosity and 
scholastic achievement, 

3, There is a significant positive relationship between cunosity and 
scholastic achievement partialling out the effect of intelligence. 

4, There is a significant positive relahonship between intelligence 
and scholastic achievement. 

5, There are significant sex-differences in respect of curiosity. 

6, There are significant rural-urban differences in respect of curiosity. 

7, High and low curiosity pupils differ significantly in respect of 
intelligence, 

8, High and low curiosity pupils differ significantly in respect of 
scholastic achievement. 

9 Scholastic achievement of the children can be predicted by their 
curiosity and intelligence. 


Mbihod 

The Normative survey method of research was adopted in the 
present sl;udy, 

Vaeiaules Involved 

In the present study curiosity was an independent variable. 
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Intelligence was also considered an independent variable when it along 
with curiosity was used in the prediction of scholastic achievement llie 
scholastic achievemdnt of the pupils was considerc'd a dependent vari¬ 
able. High and low cunosity groups, sex and rural-urban txickground 
were considered as moderator variables. The factors class, age, syllabu.s, 
medium of instruction and socio-economic status were the control vari¬ 
ables, controlled by using an appropriate sampling device. 

Sample 

The sample of the study consisted of 1024 pupils (including 572 boys 
and 452 girls) of Class VII studying in randomly selected private and 
government secondary schcwls and intormodiate colleges of Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, recognised by the Madhyamik Shiksha Parishad, Uttar Pradesh. 
Convent schools and junior high schools were not taken into consider¬ 
ation because of the difference in their sot-up and standard. 

Tools Uspo 

The following tools were cmployc'd for data collc'ction; 

1. Test of Cunosity (Hindi) developed by the investigator by adapting 
and revising Maw and Maw's &lf-rating Instrument of Curiosity. 

2. General Intelligence Test (Hindi) devclopc*d by Dr. R K. Tandon. 

3. School examination marks in the five subjects, namely, Hindi, 
English, Mathematics, Social Studies and (General Science were 
considered as the scholastic achievement of the pupils and were 
obtained from the schools' records- 

STAnsncAL Techniques Used bor ANALTsaNc the Data 

The collected data were organised, classified and analysed statistically. 
Stahstical techniques like mean, median, mode, standard deviation, skew¬ 
ness, kurtosis, t-test, product-moment correlation, partial correlation, mul¬ 
tiple correlation, coefficient of determination and regression anHysis were 
employed to analyse the data. 

Findings and Conclusions 

{a) Identifying High and Low Curiosity Children 

In view of the objectives of identifying high and low curiosity 
pupils, a verbal test of curiosity was developed by the investigator to 
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assess the curiosity of the school children belonging to the Hindi-speak¬ 
ing areas of India by adapting and revising Maw and Maw's Self- 
rating Instrument of Curiosity The instrument proved capable of iden¬ 
tifying high and low cunosity children. 

(b) Relationship among the Variables 

1, The coefficient of correlation (r) between curiosity and intelli¬ 
gence was found to be 0.21 which indicated low positive correlation 
between the two variables. It was found to be significant at 0.01 level. 
It has been concluded that there exists a significant positive relation¬ 
ship between curiosity and intelligence. 

2 The coefficient of correlation (0.27) between cunosity and scho¬ 
lastic achievement was found to be significant at 0-01 level. It has been 
concluded that there exists a significant positive relationship between 
curiosity and scholastic achievement. 

3. The coefficient of partial correlation (0.19) between curiosity and 
scholastic achievement partialling out intelligence was found to be sig¬ 
nificant at 0 01 level. It can be concluded that curiosity and scholastic 
achievement correlate significantly when intelligence is partialled out. 

4, The coefficient of correlation (0.54) between intelligence and scho¬ 
lastic achievement was found to be moderate and significant at 0.01 
level. It has been concluded that there exists a substantial positive sig¬ 
nificant relationship between intelligence and scholastic achievement. 
This can also be generalized in this way that a pupil high in intelli¬ 
gence IS likely to get better scholastic achievement than the pupil low 
in intelligence. 

(c) Sex and Rural-urban Differences Regarding Cunosity 

1 The mean curiosity score (101.32) of the boys (N=572) was found 
to be significantly higher than that (98 47) of the girls (N=452) at 0.01 
level. It can be concluded that the girls tend to be less curious than the 
boys in respect of curiosity. Smith (1957) reports that the girls tend to 
be less curious than the boys because of greater parental restrictions 
on their freedom and explorations. This may be the case here in the 
present investigation of the girls being lesser curious than the boys. 

2 The mean curiosity score (100.4) of the urban pupils (N=842) 
was not found to be significantly higher than the mean curiosity score 
(98 46) of the rural pupils (N=182) at 005 level It has been concluded 
that cunosity is not rural-urban biased. 
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(d) Differences between High and l-ow Curiosity Groups in Respect of 

Intelligence and Scholastic Achiei’anenl 

1, Significant diffcronces Ix’lvvi.’cn ihi* means of inlolligonct' scores of 
the high curiosity (N=149) «ind the low curiosity (N=202) groups were 
found with the high curiosity children showing significantly higher intel¬ 
ligence (M=122.29) than the low curii>sity children (M= 111.88). It has been 
concluded that the high curiosity pupils show significantly higher intelli¬ 
gence than the low curiosity pupils. U confimxs this notion that cunosity 
is the sign of vigorous intellect. 

2. Significant difference's between the meaiis of the scholastic achieve¬ 
ment scores of the high and low cunosity groups were also found wifti 
the high curkisity pupils .showing significantly higher .scholash’c achieve¬ 
ment (M=l()6.85) than the low cunosity pupils (M=93,lfi). It can be con¬ 
cluded that the high and low curiosity pupils differ significantly in re¬ 
spect of their schc'lastic achievcnx’nl with tlie high airiosity pupils showing 
significantly higher scholastic achievement than tlw low curiosity pupils. 

(e) Prediction of Scholastic Achievetnenl 

Scholastic achievement was prediett'd by treating cunosity and intelli¬ 
gence as independent variables through the naultiplo linear regression 
equation, The obtained linear regression cciuation indicatc'd that for every 
unit increase in curitisity (X,), scholastic achievement (Y) would increase 
0,23 unit and that for every unit incit'ase in intelligence (Xj), scholastic 
achievement would inCTCviso 0,60 unit. Through the computations of mul¬ 
tiple coefficient of correlation (R=:056) and the coefficient of determina¬ 
tion (R*=0 3136) it was found that scholastic achievement could be pre¬ 
dicted by combining curiosity and intelligence up to 3136 per cent. It has 
been concluded that scholastic achievement can be predicted by combin¬ 
ing curiosity and intelligence up to 31.36 per cent. 

Educational lMPt.icATioNS 

The findings of the present investigation are quite hopeful and 
positive and may bo utilized for creating proper teaching-learning 
environment in the classrooms. The test of curiosity developed by the 
investigator may be used for identification of high and low curiosity 
children in the classrooms in Hindi regions. In the study the high 
curiosity children were found showing significantly higher intelligence 
and scholastic achievement than the low curiosity children. The 
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knowledge of these findings may be helpful for the teachers in 
understanding the low curiosity children and in stimulating their curiosity. 
This may ultimately promote the scholastic achievement of the pupils. By 
making use of effective instructional materials and methods, teachers can 
encourage the curiosity of their children. By avoiding a M-iuolching attitude 
and by giving satisfactory answers to their questions, teachers will not 
only be stimulating their curiosity but also will be building a feeling of 
corifidence in them. 

Parents may lake advantage of the findings of the present study in 
building the future of their children. The parents who tend to depress tlie 
inquisitiveness of their children by discouraging their questions may be 
able to understand that their this typo of attitude may reduce the child's 
ability and opportunity to Icam and may ultimately reduce his scholastic 
achievement, 'This type of attitude may also affect the healthy personality 
development of the child. Parents should always give Iheir children the privi¬ 
lege of exploring by providing additional opportunities for lliem to do so. 

Suggestions eor Further Research 

The following are some broad suggestions on the lines of which fur¬ 
ther research may be conducted: 

1. Children's curiosity may be assessed on different samples with the 
curiosity test developed by the investigator, 

2. The study should be replicated with a standardized test of scholas¬ 
tic achievement, 

3. The study of children's curiosity in relation to rural-urban back¬ 
ground should be repeated with largo samples. As it was the 
investigator's novel attempt, it needs further scientific verification. 

4. The study of children's curiosity in relation to different demographic, 
cognitive, personality, affective, social and other variables may be 
undertaken, 

5 Scholastic achievement of the pupils may be predicted by combin¬ 
ing certain other variables such as socio-economic status, personal¬ 
ity factors, etc. with curiosity and intelligence. 

6. Factors which stimulate curiosity in children need to bo investi¬ 
gated, identified and promoted in the children. 

7, Other standardized tools for assessing curiosity may be developed 
under Indian conditions. 

8 The study may be replicated on the children studying in convent 
schools and junior high schools, 
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An Investigation into the Impact of Educational 
Television Programmes on the Competency of 
Teachers of Elementary Schools 


(Dr) SuRi'-sii C. BaiiotA 
Lecturer in Education, 
BJ.B. College, Bhubaneswar 


T hE present study is an appraisal of the extent to which Educational 
Television (etv) has exerted influence upon the teachers of elemen¬ 
tary schools in terms of increasing their competency. The teacher com¬ 
petency has been measurcKl in terms of knowledge, understanding and 
applications in content areas, and interaction between the teachers and 
the students in the classroom. Besides, the study has also atlemptcd to 
assess the attitude of the teachers towards fiv programmes; to identify 
the problems encounterc'd by the teachers with respect to utilization of 
ETV programmes; and to seek suggestions towards improvement of the 
quality of the programmes 

This study incorporated both survey and field experiment design 
and to some exteht case study approach was also utilized. In essence, 
quasi-experimcntal field study design was adopted to measure the 
impact of etv programmes on the competency of teachers through test¬ 
ing of pre-formulatod hypotheses. 

In total, 25 tv schools were chosen randomly out of 230 tv schools 
of four educational districts of Sambalpur (Orissa). Keeping in view 
the teacher's age, qualification, teaching experience, intelligence, etc. 
an equal number of non-TV school samples were drawn strictly on 
matching with their counterparts of tv scbtxils. From each schcKil two 
teacher-custodians wore chosen as respicndents, thereby providing two 
matched samples of 50 each in both experimental and ronlrol settings. 
Similarly, a student sample of 20 each from both the settings were 
selected randomly. Furthermore, 25 inspecting officers wert* also se¬ 
lected randomly from the said four educational districts in order to 
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provide data pertaining to problems and remedies of etv utilization. 

Three different tools were devised and utilized for gathering data 
in accordance with'the objectives of the present study. The Compe¬ 
tency Based Achievement Test (cbat) in particular was pretested and 
validated before its application. One opinionnaire and two feedback 
schedules, though not validated, were thoroughly scrutinized by ex¬ 
perts, Besides, one standard test called Flander's Interaction Analysis 
Categories (fiac) technique was used to assess different teacher-pupil 
ratios, 

The data collected from the selected samples were analysed through 
the application of anova and't' test to see whether significant differ¬ 
ences existed between the teachers of TV and non-TV schciols pertaining 
to their achievement and interaction. Quantitative analysis was made 
to assess the attitude of the teachers towards l“I V programmes and to 
identify their problems, and to pool their suggestions with respect to 
ETV utilization. 

The obtained results corresponding to the impact of Ei'v programmes 
on the competency of the teachers indicated significant differences be¬ 
tween the TV and non-TV teachers on their knowledge, understanding 
and application in the covered content areas. The result of anova also 
showed a significant difference between both the groups of teachers 
(P<0.01). Possible combinations were tried with the application of't' 
test to locate the exact and specific point of difference. In all the three 
cases, viz. knowledge, understanding and application, the level of dif¬ 
ference was highly significant, thereby corroborating the superior mean 
achievement scores of the exposed teachers indicating favourable im¬ 
pact of the medium of etv. 

It was also evident from anova that the interaction effects between 
the teachers and their competencies were significant (P<0.05) and thus 
further proving that the exposure yielding improved competencies 
among the teachers. 

The computed 't' values for the Teacher Response Ratio (thr), 
teacher Question Ratio (tqr) and the Pupil Initiation Ratio (pie) indi¬ 
cated significant differences at 0.01, 0.01 and 0.05 levels, respectively. 
Therefore, it further highlighted the superior competencies of the teach¬ 
ers of the TV schools over their counterparts in non-rv schools. 

Furthermore, the attitude of the teachers towards trrv revealed that 
a highly significant chunk of teachers (92 per cent) considered etv as 
not only an effective medium but also conducive to teaching and 
development of teachers' knowledge and general awareness. An equally 
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higher number of respondents corrobordted favourable attitude towards 
the utilization of the medium, suitability ot the format, content struc¬ 
tures, etc. 

However, according to the opinion of the teachers regarding prob¬ 
lems connected with adequate utilization of the medium in the class¬ 
room, mechanical disorders, power failure, unsuitable time slot for 
teacher programme, duration of the teacher programme, insufficient 
remuneration to teacher cusUxlians and inadequate supply of support 
materials were among the most vulnerable problems. 

All the findings taken together helped to formulate several valuable 
suggestions corresponding to content structure, programme planning, 
production, strategies, utili7.ation and evaluation as well as follow-up. 



Research Notes 


yeomen's Magazines and Education 


P.E. Thomas 
C. PiCHANDY 


W OMEN'S magazines deal with specific subjects which are of inter¬ 
est to women, The popularity of women's magazines is discern¬ 
ible from their large circulation and readership subsequently admitting 
them into the 'general interest' group, This development, a gradual 
one, took place simultaneously with that of woman's emancipation from 
old restraints and reflecting her greater interest and participation both 
at home and outside it. The aftermath of the First World War brought 
woman a greater share of work and responsibility outside the home, 
and these were matched in the press by woman's features to meet this 
larger interest 

Women's magazines arc distinguished from other media mainly by 
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the fact that they are directed specifically to, and read primarily by, 
women This calls jfor criticism from certain quarters, which state tliat the 
continued confinement to women's concerns, though a part of life, fore¬ 
stall women's knowledge in areas such as politics, international issues, 
disarmament, etc. It suggests that magazines should not only deal with 
subjects with "women's point of view" hut just from the human point of 
view, Contrarily, women are satisfied with what they have in these maga¬ 
zines and those desirous of knowing about other subjc'Cts aiuld either 
read other publications. Furthermore, these days women have access to 
other media such as Radio, rv, vcn, etc. Because so many media are avail¬ 
able to them but their personal time is limited, they are forced to be more 
selective in their choices. So, the media themselves liavc been forced to 
fight harder than ever for the consumer's time. ITiough there is a shift in 
lifestyles of women resulting from more and more women joining the 
workforce, their basic impulses are not expected to change. There are 
going to be more women's magazines in the news stands, each of them 
focusing on the type of woman it serves, yef women are still going to 
keep worrying about their family. Kate Rand Lloyd, editor of 'Working 
Woman' observc.s, "1 don't believe women's basic impulses are going to 
change I think they are going to go right on thinking about men and 
falling in love and worrying a^nit kids " 

While picturising the aintents of women's magazines, the traditional 
content is found to be more common (traditional aintent being advice, 
astrology, beauty, brides, charity, benefits, clulre, fashion, food, home fur¬ 
nishings and society events). However, the nuxiemizod lifestyle sections 
differed from the traditional women's sc'Ctions, which comprise entertain¬ 
ment content. According to the editor of the "rimes' women's page, the 
magazine should carry "news about women, not news for women". This 
refers to coverage of women's movement, the changes in women's lives 
and the effects of, women's movement. Though women are potential news¬ 
makers, only their most obtrusive actions arc newsworthy. A woman has 
to be twice as newsworthy as a man to gel the same coverage. An addi¬ 
tional bias against women and women's issues may be built in by the 
simple fact that reporters and editors arc almost all males. This is a major 
factor in the upsurge of women's magazines and most of them headed by 
women. 

Images or WoMia^ in Magazines 

If we look closely, the content of women's magazines arc just an 
expansion of the token women's page that used to be incorporated in 
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general magazines or the Sunday issues of daily newspapers, 

North America 

Three women's periodicals were selected for analysis, i.e. "McCall's" 
and "The Ladies' Home Journal" (lhj) which occupy the leading posi¬ 
tion in terms of circulation among the family-oriented magazines and 
'Cosmopolitan' aimed at the 18-24 year old career woman 'Playbo/ 
the nation's best-selling men's magazine, was also included on the ba¬ 
sis of research indicating that it is the most widely read publication 
among employed female readers The study purported to examine which 
role models the magazines presented, how they reflected social reality 
and what their positions were regarding the changing roles of women. 
Articles dealing with female employment reflect great disparity between 
'McCall's' and 'lhj'. 'McCall's' is ambivalent towards working wives 
and ignores working mothers. The emphasis on traditional roles for 
women reflects the orientation of the magazine's audience, as appears 
from readers' correspondence. In contrast with this traditional view, 
'McCall's' presents profiles of successful women in a wide variety of 
fields, including non-traditional occupations 'i.iij' does not restrict 
women to their domestic roles. It condones employment preferably part- 
time, for married women and mothers, although the majority of its 
audience was found to favour the role of homo-maker 

'Cosmopolitan' is a magazine for women but about men, Its main 
focus is on how to get a man and keep him Work is presented as an 
opportunity to meet men, and job descriptions tend to be glamourized 
and romanticized. Regarding 'Playboy' the researchers found that the 
non-fiction content reflects a general disinterest in women outside sexual 
relationships. Male-female relationships arc a major topic in all four 
magazines. 

'Cosmopolitan' gives precedence to the importance of men in 
women's lives and to sexual freedom over psychological, social or po¬ 
litical liberation. 'McCall's' has been the most constant in emphasizing 
traditional roles for women at least until its female editor, appointed 
in 1969, gradually changed its orientation towards support of feminist 
aims and issues, 'lhj' has been the most heavily criticised among the 
women's magazines. In defence of its tradition-oriented context and 
outlook, its male editor argues that the majority of its readers choose a 
home-centered life, 'Playboy' is ambivalent towards the liberated 
woman, but only reacts against the anti-male feminist faction. 
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Asia 

The seminar on "'The role of mar« media in changing social atti¬ 
tudes and practices towards women" focused on the importance of 
women's magazines for communicdling iiiformation to the female popu¬ 
lation of India, An analysis of flindi periodicals over the past 30 years 
showed a steady decline in the discussion of women's issues 

Women's magazines in India ftxais almost exclusively on food, fash¬ 
ion and beauty, thus reinforcing the traditional roles of women. Infor¬ 
mation about relevant socio-economic issues including the status of 
women is largely lacking. The dependence on advertising, which is 
often blatantly sexist in its depiction of sex roles, is indicated as one oP 
the major reasons for the perpetuation of traditional female images, 
The danger lies in the fact that, by restricting women's reading to these 
stereotyped areas, the media is feeding them with a placebo that lulls 
their discontent into slumber forcing them to pul a lid on their frustra¬ 
tions. They also actively espouse the virtues of women being confined 
to the home and constantly list the dangers of working outside the 
home. Are women really not interested in political and economic news? 
Don't women need to be encouraged to improve their lot? Won't they 
be interested in what is happening to their sisters outside their own 
neighbourhood? 

The implication of labelling a section "women's" is that wc are en¬ 
couraged to think of women as a special class of pecjple, and when 
this is coupled with traditional content in the section, the message is 
obvious that woman's place is different from a man's, less significant 
and it is in the home. If wc arc using the media to construct social 
reality, we should be relying more heavily on reality-oriented content. 
Attitudes, tastes and lifestyles are becoming the crucial factors which 
increasingly guide the communication strategics of women's magazines. 
The success formula of all women's magazines, regardless of socio- 
demographic audience variables, appears to be firmly based on a bal¬ 
ance between two major ingredients, service and entertainment. 

There is an overwhelming response for women's magazines in In¬ 
dia It is significant to note that both regional language and English 
magazines perform well in their own spheres. These magazines deal in 
is,sues involving women both at home and out in the society. Women's 
magazines in English have found a very prominent position in the read¬ 
ership chart, 'Fomina', Woman's Era', ^vvy' and 'Eve's Weckl/ (which 
folded up) are popular among women readers in India. They carry 
articles on Various social, cultural and economic issues related to 
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women, profiles of women achievers and carry various reader-service 
columns raning from cookery io beauty, legal and personal advice, etc, 
'Femina' and 'Woman's Era' arc forlnightlies, while 'Savvy' is a 
monthly. These magazines have also been criticized by readers for deal¬ 
ing too much with recipes, beauty tips, child rearing, etc. One question 
raised is, whether women arc really interested in only these issues. All 
magazines are concerned with the status of women in society and the 
women's liberation movement. Depending on the intensity with which 
the issues are treated in every magazine, the interpretation might dif¬ 
fer from magazine to iriagazine. Those English magazines for women 
are bound to have an impact on their readers because of the response 
they get from readers. This study delves into the educative columns of 
these magazines, which comprise socio-cultural issues, in order to gauge 
the impact in terms of their utility among women readers. 

Objectives of the Study 

This study had the following objectives: 

- To know the utility value of the features presented in the 
magazines. 

To explore the importance of women's magazines to women 
when compared to other magazines. 

To find out whether the content leads to attitude change re¬ 
lating to socio-cultural issues concerning women. 

- To find out whether the magazines influence their readers to 
work for women. 

Methodology 

An exploratory survey was undertaken for the study for which the 
questiormaire technique was adopted for the collection of primary data. 
The questions were designed on the basis of the contents qf the En¬ 
glish magazines for women, viz, 'Woman's Era', 'Femina' 'Eve's Weekl/ 
and 'Savvy', Excepting a few, all queries wore close-ended in nature, 
Simple Random Sampling method was engaged for the study which 
involved 100 female respondents in the city of Madras. 

Operational DEFtNinoNs 

Reader-service sections : Fashion, cookery, bcau^, health, parenting 

and child care, household tips, legal infor¬ 
mation, travel, personal columns, etc. 
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Socio-cultural issues : Marriage and divorce, career, dowry, rape, 

female infanticide, abartiorf^ eve-teasing, 
love and sex. 

Discussion 

Readership of Magazines 

Readers of magazines among women arc the youth, especially stu¬ 
dents who are either pursuing graduation or p>ost-graduation (56 per 
cent). Students have more access to magazines which substantiates the 
statement effectively. Though 'current affairs' magazines have been 
ranked first in preference by a large segment of the readers (60 per 
cent) readership of women's magazines is overwhelming (94 per cent). 

The media preference and use shows a significant disparity among 
women readers. 

This is followed by 'current affairs' magazines (87 per cent), 'Film' 

(69 per cent), 'Society and City' and 'Specific subject' magazines 45 per 
cent each and 'children's' (27 per cent). 

■ With regard to nows preferences, women are not parhcular about 
any specific subject but anything of 'gcner-al interest' (48 per cent). 
Politics is found to have catered to the interests of women to a certain 
extent (40 per cent) and news on 'Busine-ss and Economics', 'sports', 
'social issues', etc., take the back seat. Despite women's magazines pro¬ 
vide plenty of 'women-related issues' they arc preferred by a very 
negligible number (7 per cent). This reveals a contradiction as reader¬ 
ship of women's magazines is found to be high. It may be inferred 
that women's magazines are considered 'general interest' magazines. 

The regularity in readership of women's magazines in English is 
considerably high (72 per cent). Most of them tend to borrow maga¬ 
zines from friends or circulating libraries and only an iota of them (19 
per cent) subscribe to these magazines. Since students meet each other 
very frequently, thCMnagazines can easily be circulated among them . 
which is the obvious reason for higher readership among students. 

The columns chosen by women from the women's magazines in 
English are 'women's issues' (91 per cent) and 'reader-service' (94 per 
cent). These are followed by 'fashion' (66 per cent) and 'flction'(53 per 
cent), With regard to the respondents' expectation of a women's maga¬ 
zine by way of contents is that they should contain 'reader-service' 
columns as stated by the majority (46 per cent). 'Career and education' 

(34 per cent), crimes and problems (33 per cent), 'women's status' (27 
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per cent), follow in order of preference. Contrarily, features like 'per¬ 
sonal grooming', 'family management', 'fashion', etc. arc given less 
importance. In general, the reasons for reading women's magazines, 
are many, such as, 'informative' (30 per cent), 'apt for casual reading' 
(16 per cent), 'entertaining' (15 per cent) and some even said that 
women's magazines are 'different' (10 per cent) in nature. Response to 
columns like 'fiction', 'family planning', 'sex', 'cKlucation', 'social events' 
and 'tidbits' is unimaginably low (1 per cent). 


Taduj 1 ' 

Women-related Issues According lo Respondents and iheir Expcclalion 
of a Woman's Magazine 

N=100 for each variable 

Issues 

'Women-relafed' Issues according 

Readers' Expectation 


to Respondents (in percentage) 

(m percentage) 

Women' status 

50 

27 

Crimes and problems 

45 

33 

Fashion 

11 

10 

Reader service 

23 

46 

Family management 

15 . 

23 

Career and education 

33 

34 

Legal knowledge 

It 

10 

Personal grooming 

8 

8 

Achievers 

19 

24 

Others 

3 

. 13 


Among women readers there is a tendency of preserving maga¬ 
zines (53 per cent). This helps readers to utilise the columns for their 
routine deliberations. Some readers preserve specific sections depend¬ 
ing on their interests. Here again 'reader service' section is given pri¬ 
ority by the majority (48 per cent). Columns like 'cookery', 'beauty 
care', 'household tips', are utilised to a considerable extent on a tegu¬ 
lar basis. 
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Tabls 2 

Features Preserved by Readers 

N=1(}0 

Features 

PereenUge 

Issues 

14 

Reader service 

4S 

, Opinion pages 

3 

Hedon 

H 

Fashion 


Others (editorials, photographs, ads) 



Contributions 


Despite the response won^eu's magazmes in English enjoy, an insignifi¬ 
cant number of readcsrs (14 per cent) cmly are interestEd in contributing to 
these magazines. This is in spate of tte fid that the majority of readers are 
influenced by women's magazines. A nrajOT contribution (36 per cent) comes 
in the form of 'women's issues' followed by 'fiction', 'poetry', 'profiles', etc. 
(29 per cent), 'Beauty care' (21 per cent) 'codcei/ (14 per cent) arc the other 
contributory" articles. 

Magazines and Hobbies 

Since it is not unusual fw youngsters to taice to holies, a majority (86 per 
cent) of the readers find wometv's magazines catering to their interests in 
hobbies. Here again, the 'reader-servio*' sections manifest their popularity 
among readers. In more substantiating tones, many readers have tjiken up 
hobbies after being influenced by the 'reader service' sectiems in women's 
magazines. These features go a long way in performing their part signiR- 
cantly by inspiring readers to a great extent It may be inferred that no women's 
magazine would survive without 'reader-service' columns. The magazines 
become important for readers only through the utility value erf these features. 
Most of the columns are utilised, viz. cookery (76 per cent), 'Health' (72 per 
cent), 'Beauty care' and 'Home decoration' (M per cent each), regukrly. 

Women's Liberation 

A large segment (82 per cent) of the readers desire and believe in 
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the concept of "women's liberation". But according to the perceptions 
of these readers about "women's liberation", it is not 'freedom' or life 
without encumbrances, only demands for 'Equal rights' (56 per cent), 
'Equal responsibility' (55 per cent) and 'Men recognising-women as 
equals' (50 per cent) are expected to be entertained by the society, 

Readers' Attitudes to Issues 

Women's magazines in English have not substantially influenced 
the readers' attitudes to issues. Though they have been helpful in many 
quarters, the existing attitudes and beliefs of readers could not be al¬ 
tered, but only tended to be retained in certain issues like, 'parenting' 
(61 per cent), 'love and sex' (60 per cent), 'abortion' (56 per cent), 
'marriage and divorce' (55 per cent), 'career' (53 per cent),, 'eve-teas- 
mg' (49 per cent), 'dowry' (48 per cent) and 'rap>o' (47 per cent). 

Similarly, little influence has been there with regard to the personal 
actions/decisions of readers on various issues, This results from the 
unsuitable age-group of most respondents considering many of the is¬ 
sues. 'Marriage and divorce' (29 per cent) and 'career' (29 per cent) 
are two issues regarding which most respondents have made a deci¬ 
sion in their personal actions, which have been influenced by the maga¬ 
zines, Readers whose opinions have changed, attribute it to the maga¬ 
zines which "made them aware of their rights". "Own way of think¬ 
ing" has been referred by those who have not changed their views. 


Table 3 

Women's Magazines' Influence on Respondents' Altitudes and 
Respondents' Personal Actions/ Decisions on Various Issues 

N=100 for each variable 


Issues Attitudes Personal Actions/ Decisions 



Chgd.- 

(%) 

Ret' 

(%) 

Sim*. 

% 

Yes 

(%) 

No 

(%) 

N. Applicabli 
(%) 

Marriage and divorce 

26 

55 

19 

29 

27 

44 

Career 

21 

53 

26 

29 

46 

25 

Dowry 

16 

45 

36 

15 

30 

55 

Rape 

8 

47 

45 

13 

27 

60 

Female infanticide 

18 

39 

43 

15 

37 

48 

and foeticide 

Abortion 

15 

56 

29 

21 

24 

55 

Eve-teasing 

14 

49 

37 

20 

38 

42 

Parenting 

15 

61 

24 

17 

27 

56 

Love and sex 

16 

60 

24 

21 

41 

38 


* Changed/Retain/Similar 
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Ideal Niagazine 

The features presented in the women's magazines are favoured by 
the readers. Nevertheless, none of the magazines is termed to be the 
ideal women's magazine as observed by the majority (39 per cent). 
There is yet to be a women's magazine that is 'complete', 'Women's 
Era edges put 'Femina' as the ideal women's magazine as pointed out 
by 22 per cent and 20 per cent of the respondents, respectively. 

Womens Rights 

Women's magazines explode from page one, with demand for 
women's rights, either directly or indirectly. But the influence on their 
readers to work for women's rights is less intensive, Only a small (12 
per cent) segment of the women readers work for women's rights and 
■»'of which oiUy half the number were influenced by the magazines to 
do so Even though one is interested ir\ working for it, various factors 
of constraints like, family, occupation, lack of time, etc. would keep 
them at bay. However, nearly half the readers (46 per cent) have been 
inspired by the magazines to work for women and the remaining feel 
that they do hot wield any such influence. 

Summary of Findings 

The reader-service columns of women's magazines in English, have 
been found to gratify their readers more than any other feature. These 
sections which have high utility value are preserved by many readers. 
The choice of subjects made by those who contribute to women's maga¬ 
zines is centred around women's issues. Women's magazines cater to 
readers' hobbies through the reader-service sections. Also, some read¬ 
ers took up a hobby after being influenced by the magazines' columns. 
A very high majority of readers believe in the concept of women's 
liberation who pierceive it as 'equal nghts', 'equal responsibility' and 
'men recognising women as equals'. The study reveals that the maga¬ 
zines do not wield any significant influence on the’attitudes or 
behaviour of readers regarding various issues. 'Marriage' and 'career' 
are two important issues regarding which the respondents have made 
a decision in their personal actions, which have been influenced by the 
magazines. Readers have observed that the attitudes and ideals Present 
jn the magazines are not realistic always. Though women's magazines 
-have won the favour of women readers by inspiring and influencing 
them, not one of them is 'complete' in nature, With all the spiedalised 
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feature In them, these magazines have been bracketed as 'general in¬ 
terest' magazines. Though 'Femina' has been preferred by most, the 
small segment which opined on the 'ideal' magazine,'favoured 
'Woman's Era'. The study brings to light that many women are in¬ 
spired to work for women's rights, but are restrained by various ex¬ 
traneous factors like family, occupation, etc, At the same time only an 
iota of the readers work for women's rights, but not more than half of 
them have been influenced by these magazines to do so. 
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Education as News — A Perspective Analysis of 
Two English Dailies 

SyeD AmjED AlIMTOi 

E DUCATION is the foundation of socio-economic development. Its 
pivotal role in developing a human being as a vital resource fof 
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nalional development has been v/ell recognised by policy planners in 
India. The J^ew Education Policy document states; "only education can 
imbue pkiple with the knowledge, the sense of purpose and the confi¬ 
dence essential for building a dynamic, vibrant and cohesive nation ca¬ 
pable of providing its people with the wheirewithal for creahng bettor, 
fuller and more purposeful life".' 

Today the educadonal sector presents an impressive picture in terms 
of quantity and magnitude. There arc over 6.9 lakh educational institu¬ 
tions with a student population of 11.4 crores at all levels, And, teachers 
at all levels number more than 32 lakhs. The total dudgoted expenditure 
on education which is over Rs 5100 croro is the second highest expendi*- 
hire after defence. This amounts to a little more than three per cent of the 
Gross National Product of the country By all accounts, education is a 
major sector with a crucial role to play in the nation-building activity. 

Being one of the major developmental areas with a vast clientele, the 
educational sector as a news topic/area should figure promihently in our 
newspapers and other mass 1-00x113. But, several content analytical studies 
of newspapers have presented a dismal picture of education as news. For 
example, a study of two leading English dailies conducted in 1975 and 
repeated in 1976 has shown that educational news accounted for less than 
two per cent of the total space’. The language dailies too provide a mea¬ 
gre two per cent of ihcir ncwsholc to the news of the educational sector 
whereas politics and trade union account for over 16 and 10 per cent of 
the newshole, respectively.’ Studies of this nature though useful fail to 
provide an in-depth knowledge about the kind and type of educational 
news that is often published in newspapers. This study was conceived to 
assay the nature of educational news that gets programmed in English 
dailies 

Specially the research questions of the study were: 

1. What type of educational items arc published in English news¬ 
papers? 

2. Educational news belongs to which sectors. 

3. What are the educational news topics that get programmed? 

4. Who provides educational news for newspapers? 

Methodology and Design 

A content analysis was performed on sample issues of two 
purposively selected English dailies. Times of India (Bombay) and TTie 
Hindu (Madras). The most often used design of one continuous week 
and one composite week was xised to draw the sample of issues. The 
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period covered ran from April 1 to June 30, 1985. The continuous week 
ran from Saturday, June 1 to Friday, June 7, 1985. The continuous week 
was constructed by choosing one week-day, in turn, every two weeks, 
beginning with Monday, April 1 and ending on Saturday, June 30, iggs' 
Thus 14 issues each of the two dailies. Times of India and The Hindu, were 
analysed. 

The unit of analysis was an educational item appearing on any page 
of the newspapers. Educational items deal with educational issues, 
events, institutions, teachers and students. The items meant for the 
general education of readers were also identified as educational items, 
The headline, body copy, pictures and illustrations were treated as 
an integral part of an item for purposes of measurement. In each of 
the sampled issues, educational items were identified, coded and mea¬ 
sured in column centimeters. Each educational item was classified un¬ 
der the following categories. 

1. Type of Educational Hews 

The type refers to fhc generic type of the content such as 

(a) News, (b) Editorial, (c) Feature, (d) Reader's views (e) Book re¬ 
views and (f) Educational comics, 

(a) 'News' means any news item—factual, interpretative and inves¬ 
tigative—based on recent happenings and events published on 
any page of the newspaper. 

(b) 'Editorial' refers to tlie columns on the cditonal page under the 
newspapers mast head. It expresses the views of the editor pub¬ 
lisher. 

(c) 'Features' are not matter-of-fact pieces. TTiey play-up Issues and 
events, they define, explain, provide background informahon with 
or without comments. Scholarly articles also were grouped un¬ 
der this category. 

(d) 'Readers' views' refer to views of readers published under stand¬ 
ing heads such as letters to the editor, editors mail, complaints etc. 

(e) 'Book reviews' indude items which present new books to read¬ 
ers with experts' views on the books under review. 

(f) 'Educational comics' include items such as Kaleidoscope, word 
play, etc. 

2. Educational News Sector 

Educational news was grouped under the following seven sectors; 
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(a) Primary education 

(b) Secondary educatiotr ; 

(c) Higher education : 

(d) Institutes - 

(e) Non-formal education : 

(f) Education in general ; 

(g) Other 

3. Educational News Topics 

Topics are the main concern of 
refers to what the item is mainly 
namely; 

(a) Courses and curriculum 

(b) Admissions : 

(c) Examinations and results : 

(d) Educational Institutions : 

(e) Student unrest : 

(f) Policy : 

(g) Scandals : 


News items dealing with issues, 
events, institutions and publics of 
pre-primary (^ucarional level up 
to V111 standard. 

From Standard VIII to Standard 
XI; poly techniques; industrial train¬ 
ing institutes. 

Graduate and post-graduate edu¬ 
cation; universities; colleges; post 
Standard XI professional colleges. 
National and Regional Institutes, 
such as iiMS, irrs. National School 
of Drama, etc. 

Non-formal education; naH', in-ser¬ 
vice training programmes. 

Items dealing with more than one 
sector; items with relevance to the 
educational sector as a whole, 


news items. In other lyords, topic 
about. It comprises 13 categories 

New courses, curriculum, teaching 
methods. 

Admission notices; procedures and 
problems in getting admission; en¬ 
trance tests. 

Announcernent and ccffiduct of exami¬ 
nations; authorities' clarifications. 
New schools, colleges, universities; 
changes in governing bodies and gov¬ 
ernment departments. 

CoUjocHvc demands; agitations of stu¬ 
dents. 

Educational policy announcements; 
debates; suggestions/recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Scandals involving educational 
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institutions, educationists and 
students. 

(h) Co-curricular activities : Ncc, nss, Seva Dal, Scout and Girls 

Guide; college day celebrations; 
union activities. 

(i) Teachers : Professional and service matters; 

awards; teacher's organisations. 

(j) Research : Announcement of research grants; 

research findings, application. 

(k) General education : Items which cater to general knowl¬ 

edge and education of readers. 

(l) Student politics 

(m) Other 

4. Educatioml News Sources 

Sources refer to suppliers of news items. They comprise the following 
categories' 

(a) News aencies : uni, im etc. 

(b) Paper's own sources : Reporters, correspondents of a 

newspaper; newspapers'service such 
as Times of India News Service. 

(c) Contributors : Freelance writere; other contributors. 

(d) Syndicated Columns : Syndicates such as Gemini News 

Service, Asia Features, etc. 

(e) Sources not cited 

Educational news items with foreign datelines have not been included 
in the analysis. For the sake of simplicity, a comparison between the two 
sampled dailies is not attempted here. 

Analysis and Findings 
1. Educational News Types 

There were 179 educational news items occupying 1609751 column 
ems of space of the two sampled dailies. This space is referred to as 
Educational Newshole (enh). News reports had the lions share (4757 per 
cent) of the enh. The second largest area of space was occupied by fea¬ 
tures (33.66 per cent). Educational comics such as kaleidoscope, word 
play, word puzzle, which are published regularly in Sunday supple¬ 
ments had third place, Views of readers on educational issues had 
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fourth position^ followed by book reviews and editorials (Table 1). 


Taw.b 1 

Dlstribullon of Space Among Educational Item Types 

Item 

Types 

Ttmee of India ' 

The Hindu 

Sample Total 

Space in 
Col Cms 

2769.4 

(75) 

% of 
ENH 

41.21 

Space Ln 
Col Qns 

4S5653 

(60) 

% of 
ENH 

51 79 

Space In 
Col Cms 

% 

of ENH 

News 

7625.73 

(135) 

4737 

Features 

205656 

30.60 

3361.82 

35,85 

5418,18 

33.66 


(B) 


(14) 


(72)' 


Educational 

1423.15 

21.18 

596.1 

636 

2019.25 

12.54 

Comics 

(5) 


(4) 


(9) 


Readers' 

351,9 

5,24 

562.85 

60 

914,75 

5,68 

Views 

(4) 


(7) 


(11) 


Book Reviews 

69,0 

1.03 

, 


69,0 

0.43 


(1) 




(1) 


Edltonala 

50.6 

0,75 

. 


50.6 

031 


(1) 




(1) 


Total N = 

6720.41 

100,0 

9377.10 

100,0 

16097,51 

99.99 


(94) 


(85) 


(179) 



All hgures li\ parentheses represent number of Items 


2 Educatwml News Sectors 

In the sampled dailies, the higher educational sector was covered 
better as compared with other educational sectors. Nearly half of the 
educational news items were about the events and affairs of the higher 
educational institutions such as the universities and colleges which put 
together accounted for 30.56 per cent of the enh. News concerning the 
educational sector as a whole had the second largest area of the enh 
23.82 (per cent). News about the primary and secondary educational 
sector had third and fourth places in the ENH. The share of the national 
institutes and the non-formal educational sector was less than five per 
cent each (Table 2). 
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1 Tamjr 2 

Dislribulion of Space Among Educational Sectors 

Educational 

Sectors 

Times of India 

No of % of ENH 
Items (N 6720.41)' | 

The Hindu 

No of % of ENH 
llcnw (N 9377.10)’ 

Sample Total 

No of % of ENH 
Items (N 16097.51)' 

Higher 

Education 

37 

24.74 

31 

34,74 

68 

3056 

Education 

In General 

13 

23.12 

18 

24-32 

31 

23,82 

Pnmary 

Education 

■ 

1145 

8 

10.69 

12 

. __ 

11.01 

Secondary 

Education 

7 

iM 

n 

7.86 

IB 

637 

Institutes 

10 

5,66 

6 

3.44 

16 

437 

Non-formal 

Education 

■ 

7,60 

1 

0.42 

5 

3.42 

Others 

19 

23.13 

19 

18 53 

29 

2045 

Total 

94 

100,0 

ss 

100 0 

179 

100.0 


• In col cms 


3. Educatioml News Topics 

■ Among all the news topics, items of general knowledge and infoma- 
twn of readers had the largest share (22.72 per cent) of the enh. News 
items dealing with educational policy issues and debates had the sec¬ 
ond place (15,66 per cent) in the enh. The third fop ranking belonged 
to scandals (10.46 per cent) involving educational institutions, educa- 
tiomsts and students. News about adnussion matters had fourth place 
(9.95 per cent), while matters concerning courses and curriculum had 
fifth place (9.35 per cent) in the ENii. News about new educational in-, 
stituhons and changes in their governing bodies had sixth posibon (6.62 
per cent) The remaining topics had less than five peiucent each in the 
ENH (Table 3) 
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Taslb 3 

DUtribulldn of Space Among News Topics 


News 

Topics 

Times of India 

No of % of ENH 
Hems (N 6720.41)’ 

The Hindu 

No of % of ENfl 
Items (N 9377.10)' 

Sample Total 

No of %ofENlI 
Items (N 1609751)* 

General and 
Educational 

16 

20.17 

n 

23,77 

27 

22.27 

Policy 

13 

20.62 

6 

12.10 

19 

15 56 

Scandals 

6 

5,91 

12 

13.73 

18 

10,46 

Admissions 

10 

1839 

6 

3 90 

16 

9,95 

Courses and 
Curriculum 

10 

5 74 

n 

11.94 

21 

9 35 

Educational 

Institutions 

3 

2 17 

5 

9.81 

8 

6.62 

Examinations 
and Results 

6 

134 

9 

5,B9 

15 

3.99 

Teachers 

4 

3.04 

4 

236 

8 

2.64 

Student Unrest 

3 

1 90 

4 

2.82 

7 

2.44 

Student 

Politics 


3 

2 55 

3 

2.48 

Research 

4 

2.53 

2 

0.59 

6 

140 

Co-cuirlcular 

Activities 

2 

0,84 


2 

0.35 

Others 

16 

1734 

12 

10.55 

28 

1339 

Total 

94 

99.99 

85 

100,0 

179 

100.0 


* in col oils 


4. Sources of Educational News 

The major sources of educational news were the newspaper's own 
ref)orters and correspondents. Their news items covered over 37 per 
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cent of the enh, A little over 36 per cent of the hnii was covered by 
freelance contributors. News agencies such as uni and rri provided 
news to cover as little as 5.88 per cent of the enh. Uncredited stories 
accounted for 18,78 per cent of the enh (Table 4). 



Tasuk 4 

Distribution of SpKe A.mong News Sources 


News 

Sources 

Ttmes of India 

No of % of ENH 
Items (N 6720.41)' 

The Hindu 

No of % of ENH 
Items CN 9377 10)* 

Sample Total 

No of % of ENH 
Items (N 16097.51)' 

Newspapers' 
Own sources 

45 

28.14 

40 

4432 


—II 


14 

48.78 

14 

27 74 

28 

36.52 

Sources Not 
ated 

n 

11.92 

25 

23.70 

36 

18.78 

News Agencies 
.(UNI, PTI) 

20 

8.18 

406 

424 

26 

5.BB 

Syndicated 

Columns 

■ 

0.75 



1 

031 

Others 

3 

2.22 

- 


3 

0.93 

Total 

94 

99.99 

85 

100.0 

179 

99 99 


* In col ems 


Discussion 

1. Irrespective of the topic, the top-ranking item tyrpes in terms of 
space would be news reports, features and editorials. Generally fea¬ 
tures and editorials are written on themes and topics of importancet 
The fact that features and articles on education had second ranking in 
the ENH indicates that English dallies attach sufficient Importance to 
education. The presence of a solitary editorial on education could be 
due to the limited space available for editorials each day. Educational 
comics which had b^n devoted the third largest space in the enh can¬ 
not be dubbed as waste. These comics certainly enrich the general 
knowledge of the readers. 
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2. In respect of coverage of different educational sectors, the over 
weightage given to the higher education sector could be due to the widely 
hold belief that the single most important indicator of a country's future 
niay well be the state of its higher education, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
once observed that if all is well with the universities, all would be well 
with the Nation. 

Notwithstanding the above remarks, the primary and secondary edu¬ 
cational sectors, which serve as the base for higher education, deserve a 
better coverage Through the primary and non-formal educational sectors 
the couiihy hopes to achieve universal elementary education and adult 
literacy. If not better, the prospects, problems failures and achievements 
of these sectors should be projected in the newspapers on an even scale, 
on par with the liigher educational sector. 

3. The often-found fault that newspapers print only negative educa¬ 
tional news on topics such as students's trike, teachers' strike, scandals 
involving teachers, students and educational institutions, appears to be 
little exaggerated. For it is evident from this study that the news topics 
such as scandals and stakes together contribute to less than 13 per cent 
of the ENH (see Table 3). Among the top six ranked topics, the orJy nega¬ 
tive topic was 'scandals' at the third position in the ENii. 

The priority given to the top ranking educational news topics fits into 
the general scheme of the programming practices of newspapers. It is 
indeed interesting to note that English dailies contribute significantly to 
general education of readers in the areas of helath, hygiene, science and tech¬ 
nology by publishing a large number of articles and features on these topics, 

4. The bulk of educational news is supplied by two sources—newspa¬ 
pers' own correspondents and freelance writers. The fact that most of the 
articles and features on education were by freelancers points out that 
teachers can contribute to educational journalism as much as professional 
journalists. 
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Educational Reporting on TV in Tamil Nadu 

SuNANDA Ghosh 


I F journalism is defined etymologically from the root word 'dies' 
(days), it means a 'daily noting down of events'.' Additing the ad¬ 
jective educational to this noun, we may define it as any reporting of 
events of educational nature on a daily basis. 

Besides the daily newspaper, there are several media of journalism, 
i.e. monthly, bimonthly, fortnightly, quarterly, weekly journals, films, 
radio and television. As it is quite impossible to kc^p track of all the 
journals published in the approved fourteen languages of India, or to 
view or read reviews of many films that contain directly or indirectly 
educational news and content or are educative in their impact, or to 
listen to whatever educational material is put through the radio, an 
attempt is made here to concentrate on educational reporting on tv in 
Tamil t^adu. All the feature are closply viewed and the contents analysed. 

Before launching on the exact content analysis of the oducattonal 
features, some general comments on the possible impact of such re¬ 
porting through television may be summarised as follows. 

TV reaches a very large audience and its audio-visual impact is far 
more telling than any printed message on paper. Its facility for image 
magnification is very useful especially when a very minute process or 
insect is to be studied. In one of the episodes of 'survival', a minute 
catterpillar was enlarged several hmes bigger. The immediacy of the 
news presented on tv has a definite edge over any reporting done by 
a monthly, quarterly, or bimonthly journal. It can span the gap of time 
and space and offer the educational matter in a startingly 'here and 
now' way. The process of an event can be captured and brought alive 
to an audience, for example Calcutta Doordarshan's prize winning 
documentary (Wjhole hearted aarati was a vivid presentation of an 
open heart surgery The value of such a programme can be immense 
especially to a select target group (such as the medical students), 
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"This capability (of creating a live situation) is enhanced by the 
ability of the television camera to act selectively as a 'privileged ob-. 
server' so that all Viewing students, wherever they are situated, can 
observe an event, a phenomenon or a process from the same ideal 
point of view. Thus an unlimited number of medical students can watch 
a surgical operation from the best point of vantage".’ 

However, television does not purport to be exclusively an organ of 
educational journalism. Its function as an entertainment generator and 
its devotion of its major part of the prime viewing time for this cause 
has earned it the not-so-fancied name of an Tdiot box'. Bui notwith¬ 
standing the cntic's hostility to its misguided role of an entertainer, iv 
does promote a good deal of education through its various programmes. 
The following is a summary of the programmes it offers which are 
directly and indirectly educational. 


Tabia 1 

Various Educational Features on TV and the Time Distribution 



Nov.[>ie 1987 

Type of Education 

Name of Pea lure 

Total Tune in a Week 

Physical Eduction 
Women's Education 

Yogabhyas, Kip Fit, IXis Kadam 

1 hour 

Manai Matchl, Stroc, Wonicn'.s 

2 hours 

Career Education 

programme on Saturday 

Police and Air Force — talks 

1 hour 

Quiz Programmes 

regarding entry 

Our Uhl llai Kaheri 

Quest, Mathemagic 

2 houra 

UGC 

What's the Ckiod Word 

3 hours 45 minutes 

Countrywide Oassroom 
Curricular Education 

Kanbom Karpom 

40 minutes 

Enrichment Programme 

(for middle school) 

The World of Survival 

30 minutes 

Popular Science 

Arlviyal Ainam 

30 minutes 

Adult Education 

Various programmes under 

2 hours 

Formers' Education 

Uhazkai Kalvi, Nalvazham 
Bhayalum bhazhabhum 

4 hours 

Moral Education 

Thozhilali Nikayhchl 

Face in the Crowd 

15 minutes 

Great Literature 

Great Expectation—CHckens 

2 hours 

Miscellaneous 

Drislidan—Tagore 

Focus, i’arllamenl News 

40 minutes 

Economic Review 

Money Matters 

30 minutes 


llatallLiiaMrt. _ 

I News in Tamil and EneMsh (Mornine and NiKht) 

7 hours 1 
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The time devoted to the various educational programmes is roughly 
twentynane hours, which is approximately one-third of the total time 
of television relay in a week. The time duration may be regarded gen¬ 
erous though many of the programmes are not telecast in the 'prime 
viewers' rime' and may miss the targeted audience. The direct educa¬ 
tional programme telecast by the ucc is during 12 noon to 1 pm daily 
and so does not benefit the target group. Even when it is repeated at 4 
PM to 5 PM, it usually is impossible for the school children or teachers 
to reach home and view it. The concept of integrating it with the class¬ 
room lessons has not yet caught up the fancy of the school authorities. 

For the same reason author direct educational fare of science edu¬ 
cation for the middle school (Kanbam Karpom) is not effective—not 
because it is not well made (it is a sophisticated presentation) but the 
timing is during school hours and the school does not incorporate it in 
its time-table. 

As regards the quality of the programmes mentioned above it must 
be admitted that the ucc programmes are technically very sophisti¬ 
cated especially when the foreign-made programmes are shown. Even 
the India-made programmes on art, history and science are of good 
quality as testified by the viewers (housewives or retired people). Re¬ 
cently, the ucc is giving programmes under the heading of country¬ 
wide classroom. It deals with varied topics such as Galelean math¬ 
ematics, new economic policy, dawn of mankind, blood is for circula¬ 
tion, energy to go round, language of arts, etc. It has also shown 
prograirunes to create environmental awareness. In fact this last men¬ 
tioned topic is considered as a particularly important. 

An excellent projection on life around us including cellular biology, 
genetic engineering, animal and insect kingdom is projected under the 
series "The World Survival", It is during a prime viewers' time 5.30 pm 
to 6 PM and is well received by the audience. These programmes meant 
for 'enrichment' of viewers' knowledge, serve their purpose- 

However, the programmes do not deal with the exact processes or 
techniques of teaching and cannot be regarded as a substitute for the 
present teacher training system. What it docs, is to extend the bound¬ 
aries of knowledge of the teachers, who may absorb the content and 
may impart it to their wards in which ever way they choose to. 

There are of course other programmes which arc not for the formal 
school-going age-group. Nevertheless these arc educational programmes 
by their own definitions, A substantial quantum of rime (two hours a 
week) is devoted for adult education programme appropriately named 
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as Dhazhkkai Kalvi or life-long education. It touches various aspects of 
adult education right from teaching of alphabets to crisis management 
during floods or how to go abroad, number of information and skills 
are taught in attractive drama, dialogue, viHupattam form. It gives op¬ 
portunity to authentic rural artists to perform singing, dancing, 
dramatising and provides enjoyment to the viewers and encourages 
creative expression of the performers. Once a week a twenty minutes 
(5-50-60-10) programme is telecast on health education under the head¬ 
ing Nfl/ bhayhavu udat. Besides that medical experts are called upon to 
discuss about various diseases and their treatment in the 'man and 
matters' or focus programmes. Health education is also imported 
through women's programme. The national 'breakfast' rv presents 
physical education in the morning hours as Yogabhyas, Keep Fit or 
Dus Kadam every alternate day for fifteen minutes. 

Another form of adult education programme is telecast under the 
heading of Farmer's Education (Bhayalum bhayhabhum). This 
programme deals with varied subjects from pesticide to reports on 
prize produces. Designed to develop functional literacy, it is addressed 
to a large audience. It docs include urban industrial workers in its 
weekly programme 'Thozhilali Nikazhcchi, tv devotes 4 hours to this 
kind of reporting. 

Popular science programme is presented in a weekly 30 minutes 
session of ariviyal airain, and several quiz programmes cater to this 
thirst for science knowledge. Especially noteworthy under this head is 
the national programme of science quiz 'Quest' relayed from Calcutta, 

There are several quiz programmes, both at the national and local 
network, on geography, history, general knowledge, literature, science 
and mathematics. Some of these programmes are mathemagic, What's 
the Good Word. Know India, Tamil Quiz, etc. 

The popularity of these programmes may be illustrated from the 
conclusions of a survey of Tv viewers' comments. This study was con¬ 
ducted on mostly college students of Madras metropolis. The "Feed¬ 
back received from the respondents of a survey conducted by four 
college students shows that viewers of Madras Doordarshan would 
like more quiz programmes, more national and international news, 
emphasis on educational topics and better presentation".< 

The daily programme for women (Manal match!) and the weekly 
Saturday women's programme on the national network contain good 
deal of educational ingredients puch as cooking, preparation of nutri¬ 
tious meals, fruit preservation, home economics, legal education and 
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the modalities of getting legal help for women. 

May not be called technically educational but leading to develop¬ 
ment of moral values are several heart warming programmes in the 
morning tv, One such is ''The Face in the Crowd". These often bring 
out on the tv screen iodividuals who have shown exemplary courage 
and involvement for less priviledged fellow men, i.e. the deaf and dumb 
national athlete who had fought against her severe handicap to carve a 
niche for herself in the sports world or the motor parts dealer who 
organises blood donation totally out of consideration for humanity, 

Career education is given through several programmes, often m 
the late night programme focus (i.e. how to join police force, etc.). A 
very interesting and realistic programme is the national network 
programme 'Our Bhi Hai Rahen' where an erstwhile filmstar deals with 
several problems of women and gives out very worthwhile career in¬ 
formation There are also cinematisation of classics of world literature, 
ie. Great Expectation by Dickens and Shakespearian Romeo Juliet as 
also some of short stones of Tagore. These undoubtedly could be called 
as educative though may not bo quite categorised as journalistic. 

Form time to time the news reader gives information on education, 
i.g. discussion of the now education policy in the parliament or gov- 
erriment grant for setting up educational institutes and universities, 
the president inaugurating new universities, etc. 

Since educational joumalism/reporting is not merely reporting on 
educational news but 'is infused more and more with the spint of 
liberal education entailing larger ends and issues of education'’^ what 
the television turns but may rightly be called educational journalism. 
Aditting that iv attempted and did provide effective leducational fate 
to the public in general several critical comments are in order. Even 
overlooking the superficial nature of educational programme, the time 
Of presentation of these programmes is seriously faulty. The curricular 
programmes, i.e Kanpom Karpom nlkazhchi for the science experi- 
mentahons for middle school children, or the ucc programmes for the 
high school pupils are telecast at a time when none of these groups 
are around. The beneficiaries of those programmes arc a few house¬ 
wives or some retired poopole who any way are not particularly inter-; 
ested to view these during their lunch or rest hours. The late night 
programmes of 'focus', quiz contests also cannot be seen by the young 
people, for whom it would be of immense value. Could the adult 
programmes of the farmers' education programmes be shifted to a later 
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night presentation making evening presentation for direct curricular 
programmes for the school children? Secondly, all edvrcational 
programmes are very hurried and the hmc allotted is not sufficient for 
a good thorough programme. The results of a city survey of viewer's 
commenfe mentioned earlier suggest an awareness of, and thirst for, 
"more educational items on tv". Could iv meet their )ust and healthy 
demand? 

Thirdly, though several universities are running correspondence 
courses and distance education in the order of the day, no university 
has collaborated with the Doordarshan to give part of the lessons 
through TV. 

Whatever are given through rv under adult education or farmer's 
education remain completely isolated segments of knowledge and have 
no continuity with any syllabi the open universities had planned. 

A newspaer journalist, S. Padmasini, had written recently that The 
overall aim (of I'v) is to optimise the learning of the individual stu¬ 
dents—especially the adult learners of correspondence courses Kven 
satellite instruction is used by the ministry of education. Of course it 
may be quite costly to all universities, though the uc;c has set opart 
Rs 2 crore for its higher educational rv programme's for one year'. She 
proceeded to say "Stops have to be taken to promote the educational 
technological media which is a powerful device for motivation, rein¬ 
forcement, for developing the power of observation, insight, practical 
understanding of lessons and reflective thinking" * 

We may endorse her views with a suggestion for starting a second 
channel for Madras Doordarshan so that more time can be devoted for 
even better educational programmes. Such a channel dealing exclu¬ 
sively with education may be an answer to the growing demand for 
more and better educational items which will not cut across the enter¬ 
tainment TV programmes. 

Secondly, a Imk-up of school lessons with the educational 
programmes may be effected, so that the school teachers can teach 
with the help of the television programmes in the classes. 

A tie-up of correspondence courses and adult education programmes 
on TV, non-formal education centre's work, with the farmer's and in¬ 
dustrial workers' programmes will be highly desirable to get the most 
out of this media for educationril reporting. 
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Educational Telecasts: Research Priorities 


BHABAGRAFR BiSWAl, 


M ass media like television and radio provide a vital and accessible 
learning resource for very large numbers of people all over the 
world, Broadcasts are used as a reliable source of information and 
-advice to help people to adjust with the complexities of day-to-day 
life, Wiljh a view to educating, informing and entertaining the masses, 
the Government of India introduced to its people the "Electronic Me¬ 
dia" during the fifties, ^n an underdeveloped society like ours it is 
only proper that an i^mportant role should be assigned to media in the 
compaign for modernisation and economic development, and in a coun¬ 
try m which most people are illiterate, the role of the electronic media 
would be much more important than that of print media. From their 
earliest years both the air and Doordarsan have accepted this role and 
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several of their programmes have been designed to fulfil this, whether 
they are intended for the general listener or for specific groups like 
farmers, women, students, teachers and workers, of the two media, 
considerable attention has been given to the us<’ of Television for vari¬ 
ous purposes due to its advantages of wide coverage, uniformity in 
presentation, exactness of infonnation, etc. 

Present Situation 

About efforts are being made by the government to put in use tech¬ 
nological aids for improving the quality of education. Audio-visual units, 
film laboratories, educational technology cells have been set up at the 
Centre and in the States for promoting the use of educational films 
and projectcd/non-projectcd aids 

Coming to the specific use of Television in Education, it may be 
pointed out that the launching of the Indian Satellite and the opening 
of many new transmitters provided rv coverage to large rural areas. 
Besides the Central and Regional Doordarsan Centres, siirrs and 
EMRCs have started producing programmes for wide range of audience 
belonging/ primary, secondary and university students. They aim at 
providing experiences within and outside the classroom that are not 
readily and sometimes not at aU available from other sources, widen¬ 
ing the horizons of the children, stimulating their imaginative and cre¬ 
ative faculties, encouraging their interest in the world in which they 
live, Its art and literature, its past and present, its science and technol¬ 
ogy, The aims of the broadcasts are to introduce children to this wider 
range of expenences, and to enable them to learn more effectively by 
providing fresh insights into their studies. 

Future Plans 

The National Policy on Education™! 986 sets the following tasks 
with regard to the media: 

(i) Expand the tv and Radio transmission network to: 

Provide minimum r-rrv and Radio programme coverage for 
identified target groups in all major language zones. 

- Establish Radio stations in teaching Universitics/Collcges 
during the Seventh Plan. 

Provide a dedicated educational tv channel, 

Create a dedicated statcllitc system for educational needs 
in the long-term. 
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(ii) Expansion of m-house programme-production facilities to generate 
adequate capacity in major Indian languages and m other languages. 

(iii) Development of fadlities/organisations for production, duplica¬ 
tion and dissemination of curricular support material using no- 
broadcast metluxis/graphic teaching aids. 

(iv) Development of training programmes/facilities for manpower 
generation for educational media. 

(v) Provide Radio receivers in all primary/demontary schools dur¬ 
ing the seventh plan and tv sets to all schiKils by 1995. 

(vi) Eliminahng elements of consumerism, violence, etc. from media 
programmes without delay. 

Some Basic Issuis 

For effexitive functioning, any system should operate with a scientific base, 
systematic planning and critical experimentation. The system of Educational 
Tdevision involves personnel of different professional fields like msearchers, 
child clinicians, educators, policy makers, social activisl.s and parents who are 
concerned with the interaction between the child and the iv. The programmes- 
beamed from this system are received by a large audience belonging to vari¬ 
eties 6f Cultures scattered over different parts of the country. Such a vital 
programme should have long-range objectives, planning, organisation and 
efficient administration. Each of these aspects should be guided by the re¬ 
searches in this spedfle field and by those in the related fields like communi¬ 
cation, technology of broadcasting, etc. Even though programmes arc pre¬ 
pared, broadcast and received by the audience, some basic questions remain 
to be answered, What is the impact of these programmes? Are the objectives 
behind the network fulfilled? A clear-cut and detailed information about the 
objectives, adequacy and quality of the programmes is not available at hand. 
Does .planning at the transmitting end tali proper care of these basic ele¬ 
ments while transmitting the pn^grammes? Cto they have expertise in doing 
the things according to the psychological and educational background of the 
children? Do they meet the rei academic needs of the children? What aboilt 
students' reactions? How far do they accept or reject the piiesence of tv in the 
classroom? What about teachers' reactions? Do the programmes help them to 
gain new methods and techniques of leaching? Answers to all these questions 
will be available by making evaluation of the various aspects of the 
programmes 

Need for Research 

Considering various elements of Educational Television, it appears that,. 
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in India, this medium of broadcasting has entered education by itself and 
operates in isolation. The educational authorib'es and the teachers need to 
realise the worth of the programmes and consider Television to be an 
.exdusive part of the educaHonal system. Efforts to consolidate and inte¬ 
grate the missing links between the transmitting end and the receiving 
end should be done through systematic evaluabcm of each of the as¬ 
pects connected with the system, which, in turn, might provide the basic 
footing for scientific planning, organisation and implementation. 

Any system, in terms of its attainment of pre-set objectives, should 
start with a research-base. Educadotval television when looked at in 
relation to instructional situation, involves various components like 
teacher, students, instructional aids, instructional techniques, etc, To 
eitable the urv to attain its desired objectives, study of the existing 
system, in terms of the needs of the audience, finding the gaps, if any, 
and organising them systematically to function meaningfully, researches 
are very much essential. 

Researches Done on ETV 


A large number of studies have been conducted in various devel¬ 
oped Gentries on educational television but in India, a good number of 
researchers have not been attracted to conduct studies on various apects. 
Moreover, the studies done are confined to a few universities and re¬ 
search institutions. The findings of the studies, Dewan (1966), Roy 
(1974), Mohanty (1986), Saha (1972), Aghi (1977), Agrawalla (1978), sac 
(1979), Kanade (1982), Samant (1983), Seth (1983), arn- (1983; 1984) 
sho\x. that: 
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There is no significant effect on cognitive clarity on students 
through TV lessons. 

Assimilation and utilisation bases were the most affected. 
Absence of proper planning, pre- and post-telcast activities, sup¬ 
ply of support material have been noticed throughout, 

A close look at various research findings of the studies con¬ 
ducted so far, reveals that the co-operation between the broad¬ 
caster and the researchers does not have a place in deciding 
policies on Television programmes. There exists a positive atti¬ 
tude of teachers, parents and community at large to the me¬ 
dium. Teachers feel themselves sufficiently competent in pro¬ 
duction and direction of educational television programmes. 
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Needed Research 

Taking into consideration the cultural background and the future 
needs of the clientele, research studies may be undertaken in the fol¬ 
lowing areas; 

(1) Relative effectiveness of educational television. 

(2) Attitude of students towards various elements of educational 
television, taking into consideration the object, context, subject 
and situational variables. 

(3) Attitude of teachers towards educational television and its uses, 

(4) Interaction between tv, teacher and student, 

(5) Motivation, interest and attention during television instruction, 

(6) Visualisation of tv instruction. 

(7) Improving and progranutung tv instruction. 

(8) Context of tv instruction. 

(9) Research into design and implementation. 

Drawback and Problem of Research 

There are difficulties associated with broadcasting. The existing 
method of research seems to be not suitable for the future develop¬ 
ment of broadcasting media. The decision-making, consultancy and 
planning process is itself a complex one and the products, the 
programmes reflect a long process of planning within the production. 
Another difhculty is the link between the researcher and the produc¬ 
ers, The producers being people from non-teaching department fail to 
consolidate various teaching-learning components. The range and speed 
of the programme making is another problem associated with 
programme research. 

Priorh y of Research 

If Indian tv is to meet the well-defined educahonal objective, it will 
need the backing of a strong and comprehensive programme of research, 
and their suitability to the Indian situation. There is also a feedback and 
evaluation system designed to ensure continuing effectiveness. 
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Research and Evaluation have a strong bondage between them. A 
furtdamental purpose of evaluation is to produce information which 
can be used in educational decision-making. Evaluation and research 
in the field of educational television are the demands of the present 
situation, which calls for attention of educational media, planners and 
researchers. Before producing a programme, a scries of attempts should 
be made for the assessment of the needs of the target audience The 
following diagram shows the systematic process of need assessment. 



Priority should be given for research and evaluation in the follow¬ 
ing aspects which will indicate the pupil gams in distinctive cognitive 
areas or examining change in attitudes and interests related to broad¬ 
cast or examine particular techniques of presentation. 

(a) Knowledge, Skills and Interests 

(i) Increase in knowledge 

(ii) Development of comprehension and understanding 
(hi) Learning or extension of a particular skill 

(iv) Area of pupil's interests 

(v) Changes in pupils' attitudes and opinions. 

(b) Individual Programme Gains 

(i) Gains to pupils from individual series or programmes within 
series 
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(ii) Gains from individual items in a programme package 

(iii) Value of differing production methods 

(iv) Value and effect of techniques, visual discrimination, optimum 
length of sequences, range and depth of content in relation to 
pupils' ages and abilities. 

(c) Individual Puils' Gains 

(i) Differences in knowledge 

(ii) Skills and ability between differing groups of pupils 

(iii) Differentiated by,age, ability and maturity. 

(d) Utilisation in Schools 

(i) Value of varied approaches to the material broadcast 

(ii) vcr/vtr repeated transmissions and recordings, etc 

(iii) Utilisation in relation to classroom variables. 

(e) Teachers' Attitudes 

(i) What are the needs and objectives of the teachers who use 
school broadcasts? 

(ii) How can these objectives best be met? 

(iii) In what ways are broadcasts integrated with school, class or 
individual work? 

(Iv) What in teachers' views are the most effective programmes, 
and what are the most effective patterns of programme use? 

(v) Wh^ are the factors influencing the teacher choice of 
programmes? 

(vi) What are the particular strengths and weaknesses seen by the 
teachers in broadcasting? 

Design of Research 

Research may be conducted with team approach. The team should 
consist of representatives from teachers, producers, parents and re¬ 
searchers. The following systematic steps would form the design of 
research: 
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CoNaUSION 

Electronic media open a flood-gate of technological assistance in 
improving the teaching-learning process. This is an advanced means to 
provide variety and novelty in the method of imparting training on 
various subjects. With the advancentent of various electronic techniques, 
nothing is impossible for the media to convey through it. The media 
used with real planning efforts could change the entire gambit of the 
teaching-learning process. Educational administrators, educational ex¬ 
perts, programme designers, programme producers, teachers, students 
and researchers are all important links in the iinpiementation of vari¬ 
ous strategies. Keeping in view the utility of educational television in 
the country's development, all concerned should come forward to give 
a big hand to this magic box which acts as an agent of change in social 
status. 
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Educational Broadcast — Research 
Trends, Potentials and Priorities 

V.L. Duarurkah 


B roadcasting has been described as fifth estate m modem democ¬ 
racies and it has a very important role to play in a developing 
country like India, the fundamental importance of communication 
infractures can be noted in their essential relevance in scKio-economic 
development of all communities.' Especially in a country like India^ 
the role and relevance of broadcast journalism lies in the process of 
education through mass-communication media. It is now high time that 
we assesses our educational broadcasting research in order to reshape 
its nature and status on more broader levels, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Here an attempt is made to present an in-dcpth review 
and analysis of educational broadcasting research. This would facili¬ 
tate understanding of the key thrust areas in educational broadcasting 
research. Such a study can stimulate accelerated development of edu¬ 
cational communication in India. 

Objectives 

The following can be enlisted as objectives of this study: 

1. To take an overview of educational broadcasting research, 

2 To observe current trends in educational broadcasting research 
3. To explore potential thrust areas of research. 

4. To suggest priority issues and themes for educational broad¬ 
casting research. 

In order to fulfil these objectives an exploration of published work 
is made here to pin-point the problems in educational research. It has 
been pointed that one of the primary aims of radio and television in 
India is education of the masses.* The present paper is a sincere effort 
to evaluate this role. 

Methodology 

In our educational broadcasting research mostly audience research 
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and content analysis naethods are tested, but more newer and advanced 
methods of research can be applied to this type of research. 

Audience research has been attempted in India since the 1940's. 
Mehra Masani has observed that ak started audience research in 1946. 
Listeners Research Officers were appointed at the stations to study 
listening habits, opinions and tastes. Techniques of research suited to 
Indian conditions were tried out and adopted and the procedure was 
standardised to provide a uniform method of collecting data in differ¬ 
ent parts of this country’. Inspite of all those efforts there is a need to 
strengthen this official research by a more balanced exploration through 
academic research Indian universities and research institutes can play 
an important role in this regard. 

The efforts made by the Information and Broadcasting Ministry's 
audience research have witnessed considerable attraction towards com¬ 
munication research As pointed by Mchra Masani, a number of sur¬ 
veys were conducted and information was compiled on such questions 
as composition of listening groups, average size of the listening groups, 
their educational level, average size of the listening family, reactions to 
news bulletins, talks, plays, music and other types of programmes.* 
Inspite of all these efforts Indain broadcasting research has a long way 
to go. 

Feedback assessment is a phenomenon that needs more careful prob¬ 
ing, It has been pointed that m 1978 air received around 1,87,79,211 
letters from listeners to Home Service and 3,41,567 to the External Ser¬ 
vice ’ But these efforts must be further evaluated by adopting new 
research methods. The Indian Institute of Mass Communication has 
also conducted research in this aspect The listeners studios conducted 
by MJ.S, Yadava are worth noting. He has attempted to highlight the 
effective role of broadcasting in agricultural extension and rural change.* 

The Indian Space Research Organisation (isro) has also set up its 
own audio-visual instruction division to plan and probe programmes 
according to schedule. It is very interesting to note that site, Satellite 
Instructional Television Experiment (1975), had two-fold aspects, one 
was to make school more interesting and so reduce the dropout rate, 
and the other was to improve children's basic concepts and skills, pro¬ 
mote aesthetic sensitivity, instil habits of healthy living, bring about 
awareness of modernisation of life and society/ It is interesting to note 
that these goals cannot be tested unless new methods of communica¬ 
tion research are evolved and adopted, 

The evaluation report published by the isro in two volumes presents 
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a graphic analysis of Indian eiv. This serial evaluation report has 
pinpointed that unless circumstances are changed w that parents do 
not have to make use of child labour for economic reasons. iv in schools 
is not going to affect enrolment or the dropout rate.* Thus the research 
problems In Indian educational broadcasting became more delicate due 
to critical sociological problems in a plural society. 

Prof. L.N. Gokhale has conducted an interesting comparative study 
of ETV in India and Japan,’ This attempt highlights the useful recom¬ 
mendations being suitable to Asian conditions. In this connection, it 
has been suggested by Prof. John A. Lint that a third world model 
must be evolved in the communication development process. How¬ 
ever, to support Indian communication research, there is a need to 
adopt new methods of scientific social research, viz. Interview Recall, 
Telephonic Recall, Diary Recall, both Telephonic and Diary Recall 
Taperecorders, Interview Schedules.'" Audience Research must be cross¬ 
checked by using content analysis and comparative studies in Asian 
and African conditions, The use of folk, traditional folk medium in 
electronic media can be suggested as a remedy to the communication 
gaps prevailing in the third world." 

Potential Thrust Areas of EBR. 

The following themes can be suggested as potential thrust areas of 
educational broadcasting research (Ebr) in India; 

(1) School Broadcasting 

Inspite of studies conducted by S.K. Mohethy, there is much scope 
to study the role and relevance of educational broadcasting in India. 
This would bo certainly useful for improving standards of school broad¬ 
casting programmes. The relevant use of the programme schedules can 
be assessed by conducting pre- and post-telecast effect. 

(2) ETV in Higher Education 

The UGC programmes such as contry-wide classroom can be prop¬ 
erly assessed and evaluated to make them more suitable to the Indian 
conditions. The programme centent, oral delivery and graphics can be 
assessed for further imporvcment. This is a virgin filed for research, 
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(3) Comparative Study 

More interesting comparative studies can be conducted to assess 
educational broadcast programmes in South Asian countries, sahc plat¬ 
form can be used for preparing a common model. African countries 
also can be studied in this light. This would evolve a third world model 

(4) Co-ordination Research 

There is a need to co-ordinate radio and television educational 
programmes, both leading to contmon effect. The changing profile of 
Indian education must be reflected in these programme schedules. Co¬ 
ordination between these two potent media can be fruitful in the propa¬ 
gation of new values as highlighted in New Education Policy. 

(5) Evolving Educational Media Criticism 

As educahonal boradcasting is growing, the process coverage is also 
growing but the press content on educational broadcasting is generally 
anti-electronic. However, there is a need for proper co-ordination and 
understanding of educational programmes. 

(6) Fusion of Folk and Electronic Media 

There is a need for the fusion of traditional folk media and elec¬ 
tronic media to improve the effect of educahonal programmes. 

(7) Indian Character and ETV 

As pointed by the Joshi Committee report, the poor working women 
class is a neglected half in our broadcasting, Therefore, special efforts 
must be made for the educational development of the poor and 
downtroddan class. More relevant programmes suitable to Indian con¬ 
ditions may be evolved.” 

Key Issues in Research 

The following can be listed as the key issues related to our educa¬ 
tional broadcasting research: 

1. A study of educational broadcasting criticism being published 
in Indian newspapers and journals. 

2, A study of the relevance of educational broadcasting research 
to increase the effectivity of the educational programmes. 
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3. A Cross-study of tv. Film, vdo and Folk Media to correlate 
entertainment ad education and to avoid media conflict for pre¬ 
paring proper educational atmosphere. 

4. A critical study of the broadcasting Journals in India like 
'Akashwani' to strengthen their roofs. To study other journals 
like VDO and tv world for creating educational awareness, 

5. To achieve excellence in producdon and content, a project to 
study various models to be evolved out of furore of electronic 
and folk media. 

CONCXUSION 

All these media problems and results can be testified to the educa¬ 
tional media processing. These efforts would be further useful for en¬ 
hancing standards of educational Radio and tv schedules Further, bet¬ 
ter production and working models can bo suggested to be more suit¬ 
able to Indian conditions. At present the percentage of traditional folk 
media in educational broadcasting is only 3.3. This can bo further taken 
ahead, The educational effects of inv can be judged more scientifically 
by involving both teaching community and masses at large can change 
the world of Indian educational communication if properly planned 
conceptual and applied research is involved. To arrive at a sharp fo¬ 
cus, it is clear that fine treatment and tunning is needed with the spe¬ 
cific purpose to improve standards in Indian language broadcasts. The 
role of folk media is more relevant in this context for the changing 
profile of Indian broadcasting research. 
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Research Possibilities in Educational Journalism 

T.S. XlURUMAEAl VEt.U 


E ducational journalism, though not a new subject, has gained new 
me'aning and new stauts regarding its origin, growth and devel¬ 
opment through the ncert's educational journalism workshops which 
are being conducted right from 1985 till date in all parts of the coun¬ 
try. In this context, its importance in the field of journalism and edu¬ 
cation cannot be underestimated. It is a vast area. Its worth can be 
measured and scope expanded only when sustained research studies 
are carried out. Such research studies alone can make educational jour¬ 
nalism enriched and resourceful. 

Research is an independent study. It encourages us to read criti¬ 
cally a particular area of scholarly pursuits and select from available 
materials something new. Research marshals our thoughts on a topic 
and make us to communicate our thoughts through the presentation of 
evidence which we have sifted and evaluated to arrive at certain con¬ 
clusions, Research is expected to make original contribution to knowl¬ 
edge. It represents the culmination of a substantial piece of original 
work over a period of time. 

The word "Research" literally means any investigation which is un¬ 
dertaken in order to discover new facts. The new facts may be addi¬ 
tional information which is contributed to the area of investigation. 
Since educational journalism encampasses an area of journalism and 
education; and journalism in education, research potential in it is vast 
and research studies if carried out will be truly rewarding. The re¬ 
search findings will open up new areas which will ensure progress 
and expansion in the field. 

How to make research work in educational journalism? Are there 
possibilities for research in this area? What are the resources for re¬ 
search studies? What is reorienting contenct, manner, method, man¬ 
agement and process of research in educational journalism? 

The major resources for reserch in educational journalism are the 
systems and structures (Status) of all the journals published under the 
classification of "Education", at the regional, national and international 
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levels. A meaningful assessment of them all (if assessment is taken to 
mean research) will not only help us to discover their wants and su¬ 
perfluities but also will provide us a thance to discern the tremendous 
possibilities for research in educational journalism and make it work 
in the field. Further, it will throw light on the content-oriented nature, 
manner, method and management of all existing educational journals 
in the world. 

Besides, research in educational journalism is needed when we are 
not satisfied with the normal requirements of the existing purnals and 
when we want to explore more in order to compete with other media 
such as photo journalism, audio and video mechanism. Research is a 
must if we want to recoup all our possible resources in the field so 
that Ihe know-how of the subject is thoroughly investigated. Above 
all, research will temper the practicabilities and capabilities of the avail¬ 
able resources in order to make them serve the day-to-day needs of 
journalism in education, 

The true motive for research in educational journalism arises out of 
a scholar's intention to: 

I clarify his doubts regarding the area of interest, 

2, pursue a new Idea which arises when a scholar probes deep 
into the field of specialization, and 
. 3. expand the scope and resources for the field of his specializa¬ 
tion In order to discover whether they are possible or not. 

Research Potentiautibs in Educational Journalism 

Any new idea in the field of educational journalism and the status 
study may provide topics or problems for research in educational jour¬ 
nalism, Those topics or problems which have wider interest and which 
have the possibilities for analysis and to which solutions may be found, 
can be documented, The problems or topics which need investigation 
may also be found from the following potential sources; 

1. A well-equipped research department in educational journal¬ 
ism with experts both in the field of education and journallsih 
who can act as research guides. 

2, A well-equipped library with books on education and journal¬ 
ism. Periodicals in the subjects which are both local and foreign. 

3- Research indices or a catalogue of all the possible research ar¬ 
eas to be covered and research studies that have been already 
done, 

4. A full-fledged dictionary of journalism vocabulary. 
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^5- A current literature about the latest trends in educational jour¬ 
nalism and research method. 

6. A list of specific problem areas which need immediate atten¬ 
tion and a resume of possible solutions for them. 

7. Books of accepted authorities m the field as referencing mate¬ 
rials. Reference libraries with referencing rooms and note-card 
facilities. 

8i A good library catalogue with proper and adequate classifica¬ 
tions (e.g. Dewey Classification). 

9- A journalism laboratory with hard and software facilities in 
order to enlighten the research scholars in the latest trends in 
journalism and in education and in any other related field. In 
addition to these hardware facilities, Duplicating and computer 
typing machines must be made available within the Campus 
of the research department. 

Type of RiisiiARcii S'ltinv N[u-.ijr-.o i-ok Euucatjonai. Jouhnam.sm 

Research studies in general can be grouped into two types They 
are (1) Experimental or Empirical, anej)^ Analytical or Interpretative. 

The first type is suitable for sciei^ic research studies and the sec¬ 
ond type is meant for arts and huniSnities, 

Journals as print media act iivgMeral as a liaison between the soci¬ 
ety and the readers. Expert jouriwisls reflect through this media the 
status, attitude and psychologyn^f^the people, Similarly, educational 
journalism acts as a liaison between edu^Hqn, instruments of educa- 
hon and society. In other Wor-d^, it dca£ with the teaching-learning 
processes, creative and criticat^lents, fuffirituhonal requirements, stu¬ 
dent psychology, attitude ofj^rcnts^ra-dinally political and govern¬ 
mental involvement in the fSd of eaucatii^. 

Therefore, when researcK^udies are carried out in educational jour¬ 
nalism in print media onl^iiney fall under the Analytical type On the 
other hand, when res i^t^ studies are carried out on the behavioural 
factors of the siibjectsTp^ple) who react to the print media, they fall 
under the Exparimcntal-cum-Analytical typo. In other words, this sort 
of research study involves sampling processes and laboratory testing 
as it deals with the psychic factors-and attitude variations of the read¬ 
ers, writers and reporters on education. 
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Research Design 

The word "Design" has been derived from the Latin word 
"Designare" which means "to mark out". It may mean a developed 
plan or scheme for a project. It may also mean the minimum require¬ 
ments for a structure. 

Design acts as the pattern for making a product. It is both a form 
and a style derived from a principle, A good design evokes greater 
taste for research. The basic elements of a good design are: 

1. Line of thinking over a problem area, 

2. Consultation of experts or expertise in the field of specializa¬ 
tion, 

3. Quality, objectivity, validity and reliability of the design which 
is going to be used in the research study. 

4. Area of design application. 

5 Fixation of subjects, samples, experiments or models for a de¬ 
sign. 

In research study, design means procedures, methods, plans or out¬ 
lines with which data are approached. It may mean systematic ap¬ 
proach to investigate a problem in question. It indicates which should 
be approached first and through what steps or methods. 

It may also mean a chronological or logical approach to solve a 
problem, It decides the feasibility of the study. If the design becomes 
wrong, the whole study may become wrong, Such a study may be 
criticised on the ground of inappropriate design. 

Design in research study varies according to the nature of the study 
and the subject area. The vatjations can be divided into two broader 
groups, They are; 

1. Experimental Design 

2, Analytical Design 

However, attention must be paid to the following common factors 
before the design is fixed: 

1. Selection of the problem, 

2. Statement of the hypothesis, 

3. Statement of assumptions. 

4. Statement of the limitations of the study. 

5. Definition of terms. 

6. Fixation and appropriateness of research design. 

7. Description of population and samples. 

S Control of error, 

^ Reliability and validity. 
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Once these comn:ion factors to the research design are fixed, re¬ 
search procedure is stated and followed. Regarding the appropriate¬ 
ness of the research design, the experimental research design demands 
siatements to be made clearly to test the hypothesis through statistical 
methods. On the other hand, the analydcal type of research design 
demands a clear description of the research method which is used to 
locate the data only. 

Basic Factors tor a RiscARai Dksign 

The rudiments for an experimental type of research designs are: 

1. Fixation of samples (applicable to behavioural science studies re¬ 
search also) or fixation of the type of experiments with area-wise 
classification. 

2. Selection of samples. 

3. Administration of tcxjls to samples. 

4. Collection of data 

5. Data processing. 

6. Data analysis 

7 Hypothetical interpretation. 

8. Research findings. 

Similarly, the rudiments for an analytical type of' research studies are: 

1 Fixation of source materials through problem areas. 

2. Preparation of a working bibliography, 

3. Hypothetical statement and its validity and reliability. 

4. Stacking the note cards into piles and classifying them according 
to the mapr and minor points and also according to the support¬ 
ing or opposing points. 

5. Working on the source materials and taking down of points in 
the note cards. 

6. Further classification of the note cards according to the chapter- 
wise requirements of the points. 

7. Processing the data noted in the cards and verifying the hypoth¬ 
esis, 

8. Analysis and interpretation. 

ResBaech Design for Educational Journalism Research Studies 

As stated earlier, If research studies in educational journalism are 
carried out in print media, the research design to be followed may be 
the research design meant for analytical type of research studies. ' 
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Similarly, if the research study is earned out with regard to the attitude 
variations and psychological factors of the readers, writers and reporters 
on education, the research design to he fol!ow«J may be the research 
design meant for the pxpennmnlal typi* of research studies. 


ResI'ARCh Modei, 

The word "Model" literally means the practical application of a 
principle on a problem. It may mean the device of a theoretical model. 

Research model in educational journalism re.search may mean the 
thesis of a parallel re.search study which has already been completed 
and m which design and model for review may be found. 

Besides, a full-flc'dged rc*sedrch department with research scholars 
and experts in both journalism and education (in all problem areas of 
educational journalism) may throw light on gewrd research models, 
Research indices or up-to-date cataloguing of research theses in educa¬ 
tional journalism will facilitate scholars to chiKiso the models which 
may be suitable for their research studies. This will also enable schol¬ 
ars to carry out research replications (verifying the findings of a re¬ 
search thesis in different calcgone.s of samplc.s and atmospheres), In 
short, a review of all the research studies (lhese.s) may throw more 
light on research designs and models in educational journalism. To 
illustrate this point, the following research model is furnished: 


1. Research Area 

2. Field of Specialization 

3. Research Problem 

4. Review of Related Studies .. 

5. Preliminary Investigation .. 


Nature of Educational News 
Newspaper/Radio/TV reporting 
on education along with other 
kinds of news. 

The status given to educational 
news coverage in English dailies 
in India compared with other 
kinds of news. 

Arc there similar studies which 
am done with regard to vernacu¬ 
lar dailies? If yes, then they may 
be taken to be the models. If not, 
then, this study is going to be a 
model for future studies. 
Names of all the English dallies 
in India are collected and copies 
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in each, on any date in a month 
or a day, may be scrutinized to 
find out whether thbre is' educa¬ 
tional news coverage or not. If 
there is adequate educational 
nows coverage in each daily, 
there is scope for the study. 

6. Statement of the Problem .. Once the scope of the study is 

ascertained, the topic or the prob¬ 
lem may be stated suitably 

7 Statement of Hypothesis : The educational news coverage is 

(a) adequate, (b) inadequate 
(c) suitable, and (d)unsuitable. 

After stating the hypothesis, the following questions arc asked: 

1. Is the problem intereshng to the research scholar? 

2. Is the study feasible and useful’ 

3. Is the problem significant? 

4. Are there adequate supervisory staff or g;uides? 

5. Are there specialists in the particular area so that the scholar 
may seek their guidance? 

6. What will be the duration of the research? 

7. Are there equipments or appliances that are easily available 
for the study? 

8. Are all the subjects for experimentation easily available in one 
place or easily accessible? 

9. Are there good libraries with easy accessibility for study facili¬ 
ties and referencing materials? 

Research Tools 

Since the study is based on investigation, analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion in the line of a conceptual framework regarding the standard to 
be maintained in publishing educational news is arrived at, and this 
conceptual framework becomes the tool for the research study. The 
conceptual framework and the design for the model study may be as 
follows: 

1. An investigation into the educational news published in 
English dallies In India in any one month. 

2. Analysis and interpretation of the news on the basis of the 
standards prescribed for educational news which are published 
in dailies. 
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Rbjbarch ?»xta>uRE m Rblahc-h Mi-thod 

The data coUoctcd in the investigation are tabulated in the follow¬ 
ing mannen 

1. Serial Number. 

2. Name and date of the daily. 

3. Total number of columns in the daily. 

4. Total number of columns allotted to educational news service, 

5. Percentage of educational news columns found in the dailies. 

6. Nature of the educational news. 

7. Treatment of the educational news such as adequate/ inad¬ 
equate/ unsuitable/suitable. 

The data so collected and analyjicd are interpreted in terms of the 
following points: 

1. Quantity and quality of the news published. 

2. Their publication-worthiness. 

3. News-room style. 

4. Whether useful to the cause of education and its promotion, 
Research Analysis 

The findings are tested througlT statistical computation and the re¬ 
search report is prepared. To sum up, the following research format 
makes the research design clear which is the basis for a research model, 

1. Plarming the research study (General design) 

2. Planning the research techNque (Specific design) 

This may be divided into : 

(a) Experimental design. 

(b) Experimental-cum-analytical design. 

(c) Analytical design. 

3. Preparation of the thesis. 

The gamut of research study from points 1. to 3 constitutes the 
Research Model, 

In short, a research design is nothing but a complete plan drawn in 
words and a research model is the final product of a research study, it 
is, m fact, a thesis after evaluation only and it is not an unfinished 
research work. 

Besides, suitable research designs and models may be evolved for 
the following research study areas in educational journalism; 

1. Comparative and contrastive studies among educational jour¬ 
nals in India and aboard. 
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2i Content study and status study in order to assess the quality 
of journals On education in India and abroad. 

3. News and features pattern studies on educational jounrals in 
India. 

4. Manner and methods of publishing educational news in jour¬ 
nals in India. 

5. Systems and structures of educational journals in India. 

6. Public relations and public reactions to educational journals in 
India. 

7. Quality study of periodicity-wise educational news m journals 
in India, 

8 Content study of penodicity-wisc educational journals in In¬ 
dia. 

9. Content analysis of regional or vernacular educational journals 
in India. 

10. News room and editorial styles of educational journals in In¬ 
dia. 

11. Appropriateness of national and inteniational press laws on 
educational journals, 

CoNausioN 

From the above discussion, it is evident that there are commend¬ 
able resources for research in educational journalism if research study 
in the field is given impetus. Besides, the meaning the research de¬ 
signs and research models as we have seen above with appropriate 
illustrations clearly indicates the fact that they are backbones to re¬ 
search studies m this field. Their usefulness in application will be felt 
only when the state of research studies in educational journalism is 
strengthened and its present pace expedited. 
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Population Planning 

Population Planning In India! Policy Issues and Research Priorities 
Ashiah Bose and P.B, Desai (Eds.); B.R Publishir^ Cldporation, Delhi, 1989 

T ubs publication is the outcome of a seminar held in New Delhi In 
February 1989 under the aegis of the Indian Association for the 
Study of Population (iasp). In the seminar well-known demographers, 
researchers and administrators presented papers on emerging is¬ 
sues, new initiatives and research priorities in the area of population, 
This book has been edited by two eminent demographers, Porfessor 
Ashish Bose and Professor P.B. Desai. 

The publication begins with an overview of Professor Bose, group¬ 
ing 46 papers under' new issues; data utilization; teaching, training 
and research; data base; population projections; fertility and family 
planning. The book makes an attempt in the direction of initiating a 
dialogue between individual scholars working in the field of popula¬ 
tion and policy-makers who prepare plans at the highest level of gov¬ 
ernment. It also takes into account die population researches to have a 
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critical view on optimising the returns. 

Tracing the evolution of international concerns with po,pulation re¬ 
search, Chestorland (Needs and Priorities in Population Research) ob¬ 
serves a shift from 'traditional topics of demography to more pressing 
issues—which may be called as 'intervention-inputa' (e.g. development, 
environment, status of women, etc.) in the field of population. To be 
more precise, tliese days' scholars do not view population as an iso¬ 
lated factor but go for studying mutual impacts: such as the impact of 
population on urbanisation and, at the same time, the impact of 
urbanisation on population. Although this is a healthy sign, these re¬ 
searches need to prove a difficult hypothesis rather than discussing 
the known facts, As the resources are limited, Cheslerland suggests 
more meaningful researches unfolding hidden facts rather than discov¬ 
ering loose linkages 

Although Chestorland appears to claim giving new- directions in 
the field of population research, many workers with long association 
in the field (including the present reviewer) know that in 1975 the 
Family Planning Foundation published three volumes, out of which one 
was: Demography : A Status of Population Research In India, Volume 
II, by S.P. Jain (Tata Mc-Graw Hill Publishing Company, New Delhi, 
1975). This was a much more detailed study of several issues with 
empirical data which Chesterland claims as new directions. 

Prof. P,B. Desai (Issues in Population Research) advocates for re¬ 
search on the family as a social institution. He feels that the study of 
sodal institutions is a neglected topic and that it gets little attention in 
scholarly papers. According to Prof. Desai, most demqgraphers are 
expert in statistics and demography, they lack interest in social sci¬ 
ences and thus research findings are not fully utilised. It will be diffi¬ 
cult to agree or disagree with Prof. Desai as he puts forward no ^- 
pirical evidence in this regard. However, the Institute of Econoiiiic 
Growth had many demographers starting way back from late Dr S^. 
Aggarwal (of Allahabad University) who were first-rate social sclen- 
' tists, Even Prof. Bose, the co-editor of this book* is a distinguished 
demographer and has orientation in Economics. He uses his popula¬ 
tion research findings in solving many socio-economic problems where 
intervention of population is needed. 

There are 11 papers in the section dealing with Teaching, Training 
and Research in Demography. Except one or two papers, all are 
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descriptive in nature. The authors are attached to different demographic 
institutions and they have narrated the experiences of their own 
institutions, For instance, M.K. Prenu (Teaching of Demography in 
India) traces the history of teaching demography from Allahabad 
University in 1930 and with a very brief description of 45 years, starts 
describing the status position of the Centre for the Studies of Regional 
Development of JNU to which he is attached. This whole section would 
have become more meaningful if the authors had narrated the research 
findings of their institutes in solving the population problem. 

There are 16 papers directly related to demographic data base. In 
the past 40 years many data systems have emerged to meet the differ¬ 
ent information demands. The papers have suggested improvement in 
the civil and sample registration systems. Also, arguments have been 
advanced for better population quality data needed for planning. Un¬ 
fortunately, none of the papers has looked towards the pressing needs 
of the data collector, i.e. the poor investigator. 

The section dealing with Population Projections for Short Term and 
Long Term Planning (Ghosh) falls .in line with the traditional classical 
economists' concern for labour as a factor of production. The author 
Introduces in his model a logistic function for population size varying 
with per capita income. Such a function assumes that there is an auto¬ 
matic population stabilization in the long run. He seems to be in great 
agreement with the Malthusian argument, as used by Richrado in his 
Principles of Economics, that the natural price of labour is that price 
which is necessary to enable the labourers to subsist and to perpetuate 
their race. The difficulty with the Ghosh mcxiel is that it does not 
provide details of age composition, population distribution, etc. that 
are essential for short-term or long-term planning. Mukerji's paper on 
Population Projections suggests a new method of projection, taking past 
trends into consideration with three hypothetically assumed districts 
in a State. It will be difficult to agree on all the assumptions proposed 
by Mukerji, but it is a desirable exercise. Mukerji uses the 'difference 
eUiTunarton' method which is widely used these days in formulating 
projections. 

Yadav (India's, Urbanisation and Rural-Urban Migration; A Projec¬ 
tion) builds up a model on projection for urban population. His pro¬ 
jection method seems to be faulty as he suggests 27,79 per cent of 
urban population by 2(K)1 when the Registrar General's projection is of 
about 34 per cent. The model even does not fit with the 1981 data 
which gives 23 70 per cent of urban population. It is, therefore, desir- 
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able that these models and methods niay be carefully examined before 
making wider application of them. 

Another set of five papers are devoted to fertility and family plan¬ 
ning. These papers cover familiar grounds and do not tell much ex¬ 
cept the analysis from the new group of data. The data taken are some- 
times actual and sometimes hypothetical, hence they do not lead to new 
grounds. 

The last paper by Prof. Bose on In Search of a New Strategy for 
Family Planning in India puts forward the concept of sustainable, tar¬ 
gets, One can sympathise with the concern for improving the various 
activities controlling population, while maintaining the dignity and sta¬ 
tus of women. However, it will be difficult to understand that women's 
organisations can take up the burdan of these activities. Moreover, ef¬ 
fective women's organisations are mostly In urban areas but a great 
part of our population live in rural areas. 

Of late, discussion on population has become everybody's affair, 
There are issues which have been very often repeated, discussed, and 
rediscussed. In the name of population many loose innovations have 
also developed. But the present publication falls in the group of sen¬ 
sible literature and is a worthwhile reading for the workers in the field. 

Ramesh Chandra 


Language Learning 

Three Language Formula—An Educational Problem 
Santosh Aggarwal, Gian Publishing House, New Delhi, 1991, pp, 300, Rs 235.00 


L anguage is the foundation of all learning. Hence, planning for 
teaching languages, especially at school level, demands not only a 
scholarly but psychological approach too. The three-language formula 
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is an official policy of the Government of India, which was evolved 
after 1947. It provides for a study of a modern Indian language, pref¬ 
erably one of the southern languages, apart from Hindi and English, in 
the Hindi-speaking states and Hindi along with a regional language 
and English in the non-Hindi-speaking states. 

The students, the teachers and the public men arc directly or indi¬ 
rectly affected by this language policy of the Government, especially 
when the curriculum is being loaded by the advanced scientific sub¬ 
jects in this fast-moving world of today. Moreover, 15 national lan¬ 
guages have been given equal status in the Constitution of India. Be¬ 
sides, the knowledge of one of the international languages has also 
become essential, The students are compelled to learn whatever lan¬ 
guages are being provided by the educational institutions. If the future 
of the mother tongue and the official language of our country remains 
dark where lies the future of the language of the scriptures—our cul¬ 
tural heritage’ The learning of a common language as a great unifying 
force for integrating the different stales is another requirement. More¬ 
over, the autonomy given to the states in the field of cniucation creates 
another problem. The author has made an effort to highlight such burn¬ 
ing issues in the book. 

The present book based on an empirical study is presented in two- 
parts. Its first part includes a historical survey of the languages used 
and learnt in different periods in India, comprising Vedic, Medieval, 
British and Independence era, The second part is focused on the present 
position of language teaching and learning in schools. For thii^the 
investigator selected six such senior secondary schools of the Union 
Territory of Delhi where teaching was done through minority languages 
or mother tongue and which provided facilities for learning the 
maximum num.ber of languages listed in the VIII Schedule of the 
Constitution of India. Three hundred students of Class X, fifty from 
each school, constituted the sample of the study. Three tools—a 
questionnaire, an opinionnaire and an interview schedule—were 
developed to collect information regarding the three-language policy 
from the students, language teachers and different public men. The 
study revealed that though the safeguards in the Indian Constitution 
are given to the language minorities, yet in practice, in most of the 
linguistic minority' schools very little provisions were made to give 
instruction in the mother tongue of the students even at the primary 
level. One more language was added at the lower secondary level. 
Even at the secondary level, three languages, instead of two, were being 
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taught. It is significant to note that while calculating the marks for 
promotion, one language was dropped at all the levels of school 
education. Thus,, the importance of learning the additional language 
was not of any Significance to the students. Even failing in Hindi in 
Class VII or VIII did not stop any promotion to the next higher class. 

The students in all the mother longue groups felt difficulties in ac¬ 
quiring the four-language skills simultaneously in the three languages. 
English as a second language was difficult for them, but the mother 
tongue was also not too easy to learn and use. Some of the non-Hindi- 
speaking students opted for classical language—Sanskrit as the third 
language It appeared to be a difficult language for them because of its 
limited use. Sanskrit had been opted by a number of'science students 
and they did not find it more difficult than English—a language more 
in use. The other regional languages learnt by the sample group were 
found to be Hindi and Urdu, and they acquired four linguistic skills in 
these languages satisfactorily. The students opted, for French/Russian/ 
German as the third language in lieu of the regional language which 
they considered difficult and could not develop all the four skills in 
any of these languages duo to lack of proper environment for learning 
them. 

Majority of students opined that learning of three languages did 
not constitute a burden for them, rather it helped them in their stud¬ 
ies Intellectuals, journalists, professionals and language teachers rated 
the three-language formula high as it would develop academic stan¬ 
dard, promote mobility, develop communication, promote national in¬ 
tegration and enhance occupational opportunities. 

It is not proper to generalise the status of languages in the country 
on the basis of such a small study. Still sufficient understanding has 
emerged regarding the status of minority languages In the Hindi-speak¬ 
ing states. 


(Mrs) R.K. Chopra 
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Research in Philosophy of Education 
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Peter M. Coluns 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


//Tj DUCATioNAL rbsearch" is Ell wlfetnely intricate phenomenon. It signifies 

El systematic investigation into the process and product of "education," a 
highly controversial area of human life. The complexities of such research are 
indicated, to some extent, by the numerous and widely varying methods of seeking 
knowledge about education, as well as by the need to interrelate and synthesize 
the principles and conclusions involved. One area of educational research is that 
associated with philosophy of education.' For various reasons, very little attention 
has been devoted formally to the general nature of research in philosophy of 
. education.^ 

What follows IS directed, not to an “engagement in" (or a “doing of’) research 
in philosophy of education, but to an introductory analysis of certain features of 
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this area of research. Therefore, these commems can be considered prolegomena 
to active involvement in research in philosophy of education. 

The general purpose of this paper is to clarify some fundamental consider¬ 
ations underlying research in philosophy of education, Within this context there 
are two specific purposes'. 1) to note Ae role of history in research in philosophy 
of education: and 2) to describe and exemplify the intensely personal character 
of philosophy (of education) and some implications for research in philosophy 
of education. 

Altliough no effort will be expended in elaborating and defending the 
philosophical position assumed here, several characierislics of that stance ought 
to be mentioned,’ Those characteristics include : 1) a dualistic theory of reality 
consistent with Christian principles and, more particularly, 2) a need for the 
integration of subjective and objective aspects of human cognition,^ and 3) an 
analogical concept of knowledge,’ including educational research. 

Philosophy (of education), as approached here, is not merely artistry for its 
own sake or gaming (even though some may undertake the study of it “for fun"); 
rather, it is a genuine, auihenlic search for meaning and truth.’ The kind(s) ot 
meaning and truth sought depend upon ihckind(s) of philosophy (of education) 
pursued 

SlONIFTCANCE OF A PlULOSOPmCAL PERSPECnVC 

One of the prevalent facts in recent educalional history is the tendency to 
identify educational research with empirical studies of behaviour relative to the 
educational process. The general acceptance of |his identification in pedagogical 
circles is so widespread as to render documentation of it relatively superfluous. 
Evidence of it can be discovered quickly simply by observing the nature of the 
articles published in the various journals devoted exclusively to research in 
education.’ Further substantiation of the same point likely can be attained through 
noting the orientation of courses concerning educational research,* and the (lack 
of) space devoted to research in philosophy of education tn textbooks in educational 
research,’ 

In light of this trend, given impetus recently by attention to "accountability,""* 
it is understandable that a prominent American educator observes that "In 
America at least, research cannot yet tell us the difference between a good school 
and a bad school”—despite the fact that teachers, students and parents can do 
so." A prime factor associated with this anomaly, he reports, is that decisions 
concerning a quality of a school entail values, resulting in the fact that these 
decisions are “necessarily subjective and personal"; “..there is no ‘objective’ 
production funcUon of cducalion.”” 
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These observations highlight the extraordinary need for philosophical studies 
in education. First of all, empirical research not only cannot yet determine the 
fundamertal quality of a school; it never will be able to do so. Despite the 
contentions of some American pragmatists to the contrary,” it is clear that the 
basic worth of a school cannot be ascertained independently of its end, and an 
end cannot be determined on empirical grounds alone. In the last analysis, 
judgments prescribing an end of life and/or of education inevitably entail religion 
and/or theology and/or a philosophy which is “open” to the Transcendent.” 

Maritain provides an example of this kind of philosophy; it is “the science 
which by the natural light of reason studies the Hrst causes or highest principles 
of all things."'* He insists that ntrtiody can do without philosophy, and that, 
after all, the only way of avoiding the damage wrought by an unconscious belief 
in a formless andprejudiced philosophy is to develop a philosophy consciously."'* 
The areas of philosophy which he finds critical in this context are indicated in 
his observation that "... the very truth of every knowledge bearing on human 
conduct implies sound judgment about the ends of human life, that is to say, the 
actual knowledgeof ethical and political philosophy, which in its turn presupposes 
metaphysics.'"’’ 

Since education (including research into the nature and consequences of that* 
phenomenon) necessarily entails the ends of human life, educators (including 
educational researchers) inevitably require a certain philosophical awareness.” 
Empirical research, in itself, necessitates choices and hermeneutics which are 
philosophical. This interpretation of the situation provokes attention to the need 
for research in philosophy of education, the focal point of this paper. 

History OF Philosophy (of Education ) as‘‘Oroanized Contusion" 

Initiating a foimal study of philosophy (of education) can be a hazardous 
undertaking. Although there are courses and books endQed “Iniioduction to 
Philosophy," there really is no “objective” introduction to philosophy,'® meaning 
that whoever is doing the introducing (in person or by means of a book or article) 
is immersed in a limited philosophical perspective. In some real sense, there are 
as many introductions as there arc persons to provide them; they will vary 
according to thecxtenl that the choices and interpretations of those providing them 
differ. That philosophical orientations are radically divergent can be detected 
readily from a glanceat history; philosophers reject not only the answers of fellow 
thinkers, but also their questions. A few examples will illustrate this poinL” 

It has been said (by Alfred North Whitehead, a twentieth-century philosopher) 
that the whole history of philosophy is a footnote to Plato (427'346 B.C.). At any 
rate, Plato’s influence on the history of ideas and culture is inestimable. He is 
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noted for having insisted that the material world, which constantly changes, is 
a mixture of being and non-being and is an object of human “opinion" (seeming 
knowledge). In the World of Ideas or Forms one discovers the ultimately real, 
which is the spiritual exemplar for the imperfect shadows in the sensible world! 
The goals of human living are lo gain knowledge of the Good (called the One 
in the later dialogues), which is the all-inclusive Form, and to conform one's 
conduct to the standards entailed in that knowledge. 

Saint Augustinc(354-430 A.D,)gaveupalifeof dissolution through becoming 
a follower of Christ, a conversion prompted partially by his study of Neoplatonic 
philosophy. He tended to agree with aspects of Plato's approach to reality, but 
believed in the personal Triune God of the New Testament and the Catholic 
Church For him, Christ was the Master Teacher, and the wise human being was 
one who based his life on a fusion of faith in the God of Christianity along with 
the use of reason. He saw no need to distinguish theology from philosophy, 

John Locke (1632-1704), noting some of the discrepancies in modes of 
thought and conclusions among philosophers (such as those evident in Plato and 
Saint Augustine), observed that the cause of .such disagreemenLs lies in the fact 
that the human mind is not capable of answering such quc!jf.ions as the ulbmate 
nature of reality, to which previous philosophers had been addressing themselves. 
He contended that the central philosophical question is, "What arc the limits of 
human reason?" Locke is known, therefore, for having shifted the focal point of 
philosophy from metaphysics (the study of being) to epistemology (the study of 
knowledge) and for having concluded that genuine human knowledge consists 
of that which is attainable through the senses. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) exalted the emotions over reason as a 
foundation for living a good life. Reason provides some guidance, but the internal 
feelings offer the source of the fundamental direction of life. One of the large 
philosophical problems in Rousseau concerns the relationship between the 
person as individual and as citizen. Religion is merely a natural phenomenon. 

John Dewey (1859-1952) insisted that there is only one method of knowing, 
which is his empirical, problem-solving method. There is but one sure road of 
access to truth, according to Dewey; u/f knowledge (including that associated with 
the ethical and the religious dimensions of life) must be ascertained scientifically. 
He claimed to have gone "beyond agnosticism" (and, therefore, atheism and 
theism) through the exclusive use of the problem-solving method, which forces 
one to avoid even raising a question of the existence of a Transcendent Being. 

Perhaps foreshadowed, in some sense, by Dewey, A,J, Ayer (1910-) asserts 
that all meaningful propositions mustbe traceable (at least in principle) to some 
empirically observable reality. Prescriptive ethical judgments are considered 
emotive, and metaphysical and theological principles are relegated to the realm 
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of the nonsensical. Only scienlific propositions are meaningful and can be judged 
as true or false. 

It is evident from these examples that some philosophers tend to specialize 
in systematically eliminating and ignoring the primary concerns of others in the 
field, While there is some continuity in the history of philosophy, in that each 
is reacting to the world and to what earlier and contemporary thinkers have said, 
the lack of unity may be viewed as baffling (and, perhaps, disillusioning), 
especially to one wishing to begin the study of philosophy .Obvious difficulties 
exist in knowing where to siart, whom to investigate, and what to accept as true. 

Furthermore, serious potential ambiguity lurks even in attempting to relate 
philosophers and systems of philosophy by grouping them in philosophical 
movements,*' One learns quickly that the differences between two philosophers 
within a (so-called) school of thought can be in some respects greater than between 
two who are usually associated with two different schools.** One basic reason for 
this confustion is the extraordinarily personal character of a philosophy; no two 
persons are identical, and neither are their philosophies of life. Among the 
explanations of this apparent fact seem to be the fallibility and limitations of 
human awareness, and the richness of reality.** 

For one who believes in personal Transcendent Being and Divine Revelation 
(as found in Christianity, for example), awareness of these differences among 
philosophers and the personal character of philosophy point to the need for 
religion and theology.** Of course, this raises extremely complex questions 
concerning the relationships between "theology and philosophy, faith and 
reason, and grace and nature, as well as the meaning of "Christian Philosophy.” 
While these matters constitute pseudo-problems for nonbelievers, they hold a 
tremendously important place m the history of ideas, and, as noted, are necessary 
questions for Christians and some others. In the area of our more immediate 
concern, this suggests the need, from a Christian perspecti ve, for research in what 
might be referred to as theology-philosophy of education.” Here, as well as in 
philosophy of education, attention to history is essential 

Role of SumiEs in History of Piulosophy of Education 

The Significance of studies in the history of philosophy of education for 
research in philosophy of education is not unrelated to the significance of history 
for any scholarly investigation. However, history has a place in the study of 
philosophy quite different from its place in the study of some other disciplines 
due to the nature of philosophical principles. In philosophy one system replaces 
another in prominence, not merely because philosophers agree that it should on 
the basis of some apparently incontrovertible empirical evidence (even though 
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empirical evidence is not unrelated to philosophizing), but primarily because of 
the limitations and fallibility of human reason, and the richness of reality, 

The historical contributions to philosophical truth lend to form aspects of a 
mosaic which not only possess elements of truth, but also ser\'e as a springboard 
to renewed philosophizing. Furthermore, there are perennial philosophical 
questions, even though ihe scope of concern is altered according to various 
philosophers. 'While it is a fact that radical divergences among philosophers can 
entail denial of the legitimacy of previously pursued questions, all philosophers 
inquire into meaning in some manner. In addition, there are questions, such as 
theorigin, ultimate nature, and final destiny of the person (which necessanly raise 
a question of the existence of God) which human beings, by nature, lend to 
consider. These questions, in fact, hold a prominent place in the history of 
philosophy; to attempt to answer them today while overlooking this heritage 
would be foolhardy, indeed.® 

A more practical dimension of Ihe significance of studies in the history of 
philosophy can be demonstrated through a consideration of the dialectic of 
“openness” and “closedness" within the cognitive functioning of the student of 
philosophy. The former refers to the (moreor less) continuing decision ofapeison 
to consider philosophical positions otho’ than his own, recognizing, however, that 
such a decision entails one's own present intellectual posture (closedness), which 
IS employed in choosing intelligently to whom lo open oneself, and in deciding 
whether or not to appropriate that which is discovered.® While there is a certain 
tension between ojienness and closcdness, they are (ideally) carried on 
simultaneously (usually wilh a clear emphasis upon one or the other) and in 
complementary fashion. Thecomplemeniary feature is seen in that one's closedness 
is essential to becoming intelligently openminded, and one’s openness serves lo 
enable the person to develop his or her own present position (closcdness).® One 
important object of this openness for a student of philosophy is the history of 
philosophy. 

These correlatives provoke an awareness of Ihe dualism of past and present, 
which also must be “balanced" in one’s elTon to discover the truth in philosophy. 
Aitenuon to Iheprcsentobviously is essential to inielUgenlUvingbecauseaperson 
must become aware of his own world In order to adapt it lo himself and vice versa, 
However, desirable adjustment requires some kind of concern for the past, if for 
no other reason than lo avoid its mistakes. In philosophy, one's own present 
perspective in relationship to that of others is a vital dimension of the source of 
hisphilosophizing, Consideration of earlier philosophical methods and pnnciples 
is deemed ,.^signifteam for Ihe reasons indicated above: the elements of irulh to 
be discovered there, the stimulation of renewed philosophical reflection, and the 
awareness of perennial philosophical questions which naturally^preoccupy 
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human beings, 

Again, in regard lo past and present, ihe notion of a complementary “balance" 
IS evident in the context of a certain tension. The tension derives from the fact 
diatpastand presentaie distinct entities, and thesamekind and extentof attention 
cannot be given to both simultaneously. The complementary feature is seen in 
that one’s present intellectual posture is inevitably instrumental in considering 
philosophies in history, wlicreas focusing upon the latter seems necessary to the 
development of one’s present philosophical awareness, The need for concern 
' about “balancing" the past and present becomes clear in noting the possibilily 
of overemphasizing either side.” 

Having observed some features of the sigruTicance of studies in the history 
of philosophy for studies in philosophy, one can extend them to investigations 
m philosophy of education by viewing this area as an application of philosophical 
principles and methods to educational matters, which means thinking 
philosophically about education. What does this mean for research in philosophy 
of education? Firstly, in a very fundamental and practical sense, attention to the 
history of philosophy of education seems to be a necessary means to recognizing 
and establishing the viability of a research topic in philosophy of education. The 
researcher must become familiar with the historical and contemporary (which is 
also historical in a sense) literature in the Held in order to demonstrate the need 
for his research, including Ihe fact that it has not been undertaken elsewhere. This 
requires describing what has been done relative to the topic, what needs to be 
done, and how the proposed can contribute to what is needed. Secondly, studies 
in the history of philosophy of education promote the possibility of an enhanced 
familiarity with methods of philosophizing, one or more of which must be chosen 
by the researcher for use in his particular projecL 

In order to achieve both of these results (clarification of an authentic research 
topic and sufficient familiarity with the use of one or more methods of 
philosophizing) from suidies in the history of philosophy of education, a 
considerable amount of time and effort is required. That is to say, one ordinarily 
will no(he prepared lo engage in this kind of research within a few months or 
a year after initiating such studies. A strong background in philosophy is 
preferable in the undergraduate years; furthermore, apromineni dimension of the 
graduate programme in philosophy of education should consist of courses in 
philosophy, as such.** 

Methodoloy and Owoinauty in Research in Pheosophy of Education 

There appears to be a strong inclination in the United Slates today to 
deemphasize discussion about “method" in reference to research in philosophy 
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(of education). For example, apparently few, if any, philosophy departments in 
American colleges and universities offer courses in method of philosophical 
research, as such. Doesn’t it seem somewhat anomalous that this would be the 
case in an area so thoroughly devoted to processes of reflections? 

A discussion of method(s) of philosophizing can be distinguished, but not 
separated, from aconsideralion of firsipnnciples (starling poin ts) and conclusions. 
The method is launched on the basis of the starting point and leads to a certain 
kind of conclusion. The starting point is fruitless without the method and 
conclusions: the method is inoperative without the starting point and ineffective 
without the conclusions; and the conclusions are relatively unintelligible unless 
associated with the starting point and method.*® 

A noteworthy example of a philosopher who examines first principles 
systematically is Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). He defines intuitive reason as a means 
of apprehending the undemonstrable principles or axioms on which any science 
is based. These axioms (or central institutions or assumptions) cannot be proven 
logically, but our minds, by simple intuition, accept them as obviously true to 
fact, They constitute the foundations of the possibility of knowledge. Primary 
among these first principles, according to Aristotle, is the principle of non¬ 
contradiction; according to one formulation of it. a thing cannot be and not be 
at the same time.*' While some philosophers may not reflect upon their reflecting 
in this manner, it appeas that in all philosophical systems in the history of ideas 
there arc gratuitous asseriions that constitute primordial beliefs (perhaps associated 
in some way with the temperaments of their authors).** 

Regardless of the effort of the philosopher to be fully rational and regardless 
of any achievements in that direction, each philosopher relies fundamentally upon 
a position which is not (originally, at least) known, but which is believed. This 
primordial intuition is sometimes elaborated or explained; at any rate, it is 
employed as a starting point for launching one or more methods of thought, whidh 
is (or are) utilized in order to attain conclusions.For example, there is some 
parallel between St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) and Jean Paul Sartre (1905- 
1980)' the former is a theist who demonstrates philosophical implications of a 
theistic posture, and the latter is an atheist who develops his philosophy by 
showing the rationality of an atheistic stance. 

Two points should be noted; these primordial intuitons or gratuitous beliefs 
(philosophically speaking) are intensely personal, and, along with the methods, 
they provide the orientations of the various philosophical systems. ■ 

A prominent example of the conjunction of a central intuition and a method 
is found in the philosophy of Rene Descartes (1596-1650). His technique of 
methodical doubt is a process of systematically doubting everything in order to 
know with absolute certitude. After exercising universal doubt ( as he sees iOi 
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Descartes becomes certain of the proposition, "I doubt, therefore, I am,” Fu/m 
there he proceeds to the certain knowledge of the existence of the soul, the 
existence of God, and the existence of the material world. However, behind the 
gesture of skepticism with which Descartes presumably initiates his inquiry can 
be detected an “unbounded faith in reason”.' a starting point which is essential 
to the development of his thought. 

The importance of the personal character of an individual’s philosophy (of 
education) scarcely can be overemphasized. This observation doq^ not negate the 
assertion that there docs exist an objective, intelligible order of reality ” In 
relationship to the topic of this paper, however, it does signify that the method(s) 
of philosophizing is (arc) not utilized independently of this personal feature, 
Therefore, one discovers in the history of philosophy (of education) extremely 
individualistic conclusions, which, when conjoined with the complexity of 
reality, help to explain the "organized confusion” reigning in this aspect of the 
history of ideas. In turn, this seems to render more plausible the tendency to 
diminish or eliminate formal attention to methods of philosophical research, as 
such.^ 

Perhaps, it is not inaccurate to look upon courses in the history of philosophy 
(of education), metaphysics (and education), etc., as efforts to engage in 
philosophical reflection (in relationship to education), which constitute the modes 
of research in philosophy (of education). In fact, the study of method in philosophy 
(of education) appears to call for the immersion of the investigator in a particular 
mode of philosophy (of education) as a basis for reflecting upon the method(s) 
employed, due, especially, to the intimate association of first principles, methods, 
and conclusions. Furthermore, within the context of any method utilized, the 
correlatives of openness and closedness (as discussed above) lend to function and 
should be employed m a consciously appropriate fashion. 

Thus far in this section, attention has been focused upon methods of 
philosophizing, as such. While this is unessential elementof research ip philosophy 
of education, there is another dimension to be considered, education must be 
brought into the picture in some manner. This is done in accord with the mode 
of philosophizing involved. In other words, philosophizing in philosophy of 
education must be doneinrclationship to thcquestionsandproblems of education, 
the purposes being ; 1) in a descriptive fashion, to analyze and Clarify educational 
language, and 2) in a prescriptive manner, to direct or rc-direci the process of 
education in order toresolveperplexing theoretical and/or practical issues enroute 
to enhancing the quality of educational relationships and experiences. 

The onginality of research in philosophy of education can be understood in 
at least two senses. The first Is more typical and refers to discoveries invloving 
principles and/or methods in philosophy, principles in education, or some 
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combinalion iheteof (in ihe conloxt or philo^phy of educaiion). The second 
meaning is realized when a new relalion^ip between philosophy and education 
is discovered, even though the philosophical and educational principles themselves 
were known previously. In any case, all research in philosophy of education 
requires first principles and a method (or methods) of philosophizing leading to 
conclusions somehow involving education.® 

Summary and Conclusion 

t * 

The following summary precedes a final conclusion to these comments on 
research in philosophy of education. In the opening section, attention is drawn 
to the fact that this paper is devoted not to an '‘engagement in" or a “doing of’ 
research in philosophy of education, butto introductory comments about research 
in that field. The genoal purpose is stated as the clarification of some fundamental 
considerations underlying research in philosophy of education, with special 
attention to the role of the history of philosophy of educaiion and to the personal 
character of philosophizing. The philosophic^ orientation assumed in formuladng 
these comments is noted, along with die observation that one common feature 
of philosophizing is the intent to seek truth and meaning. 

In the second secUon ("SignifKance of a Philosophical Perspective"), the 
prevalence and difficulty of identifying educational research with empirical 
investigation are related to the need (in life and in education) for a philosophy 
open to the Transcendent and (according to a Christian viewpoint, for example) 
for religion and theology. The importance of a certain philosophical awareness 
on the part of the educator is not^. 

The third section (“History of Philosophy (of Education) as ‘Organized 
confusion’ ’’) is dedicated to explaining and exemplifying the radical divergence 
among philosophers in the history of thought, and to observing some factors 
contributing to this state of affairs. Further considerations are noted for the person 
who believes in the personal Triune God of Christianity and in His Divine 
Revelation: the reconciliation or harmonizing or grace and nature, faith and 
reason, nnd theology and philosophy, and the discernment of the meaning of 
“Chnsuan philosophy." 

The fourth section (“ Significance of Studies in History of Philosophy of 
Educaiion *) is intended to show the utili^ of studies in the history of philosophy 

of education forlhe personal developmeniofone’sownappreciationofphilosophy 

of educadon and for doing research in Ihe field. Attention is turned to the dialecdc 
within a person between attitudes of openness and closedncss to “others" in history 
and to the need for balancing the alternatives of self and other, and past wid 
present. Some practical suggestions ate offered for employing the history of 
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philosophy of education (on the basis of a relatively eAtensive background in 
philosophy) in defining and carrying out a research project in philosophy of 
education. 

In the fifth and final section ("Methodology and Originality in Research in 
Philosophy of Education"), "methods of philosophizing" are considered in 
reference to first principles ("primordial intuitions" or starting points) and 
conclusions. The intensely personal character of philosophy (which must be 
viewed in conjunction with a recognition of the existence of an ojective, 
intelligible order ofreality)isemphasized andrelated to somepresentcircumstances 
peitinent to research methods in philosophy of education.Two modes of relating 
philosophy to education are noted. Finally, there is an explanation of two 
meanings of "originality" in philosophy of education, which serve as guides in 
locating research topics in the field. 

In relationship to the following conclusion to these inuoductory remarks 
concerning research in philosophy of education, it will be helpful to recall that 
the importance (and the inevitability?) of philosophy in rendering educational 
decisions and in carrying on educational research has been stressed, Furthermore, 
theneed forresearch in philosophy of education, as such, also has been emphasized. 
Why, then, has such meagre attention been devoted to discussion about research 
in philosophy of education in pedagogical literature? 

Among the factors to which this phenomenon may be attributed are: 1) the 
prevalent tendency to identify educational research with empirical studies in 
education, and 2) the personal and elusive character of methodologies in 
philosophizing. The second factor probably has contributed to the development 
of the first insofar as the feeling of a need to unify the overwhelmingly pluralistic 
approaches m philosophy (of education) has been satisfied for some by reducing 
all knowable reality to the empirical (sensibly observable) as a foundation for 
verification. 

Thehistorical background of lliecontemporary status of research inphilosophy 
of education is an important and interesting matter, still to be ascertained. While 
an analysis of that background seems essential to understanding the present 
situation as fully as possible, two suggestions can be made in its absence.From 
the perspective of many Christians, for example,^® philosophy (of education) 
needs to be re-focused upon the synoptic questions of life and reality (such as 
Who am I? and What is the purpose of life?) in order to become pertinent and 
meaningful to more lay persons and professional educators, 

Secondly, in this broader context, the relationship between theology and 
philosophy must be cultivated a new. The implementation of these two 
recommendations upon a sufficiently widespreadbasis would provide a foundation 
for the possibility of more meaningful human living and educational planning, 
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as well as ihe possibility of enhanced aiicnlion to rcscdrch in theology-philosophy 
of education. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Thetemplsuonlo rtterio rcsBurch mpliilotophyof cduMliun as a ceiwm kwil ot rcstarch should 
be overcome' rtol only m oducaimn, in |aiciil, bui also in philosophy of education, more 
particularly, there are multiple modes of research 

2. This sLaicmcni it not inlcndcd to signify iliai Inile research has been done in philosophy of 
education, but that there is little publisheii literalurcnlmur research in philosophy of education, 
including fundamental assumpiiona.ihe meihodiuUlired, and the kmds of conclusions derived. 
Some of the reasons for ihis phenomenon are a major concern of ihis paper 

3. The importance of a philosophical posture in commenimg alxiut or in ''doing" philosophy (of 
education) or perunent modes of researcti is among tlie significajii features of this paper. 

4 For a brief commentary on subjectivity and rsbjccuviiy in philoiopliy. ice Hicdcnck Coplesion. 

, Si.iConiemparary Philosophy. SludmofLogical PosiUvtstnandEx\sitntiaUsmONts\sn\mM, 

Maryland. The Newman Press, 1966). pp. 127-32. 

3. See Jacques Maritain, T/ie Degrees of KnowMge, translated under the direction of Oemld B. 
Phelan (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959) 

6. For a comment in this regard, ace l.M. Bochonaki, Coruemporary Husopean Philosophy, 
iranslaied from the second revised German edition by t>onald Sicholl and Karl Aschenbrenner 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles' University of California Press, 1956), p vi 

7. Among these journals art the following: Research in Higher Education. Review of Educalionat 
Research,The JournatofEducational Research, Educational Research, Educational Researcher, 
Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, The Alberta Journal of Educoiional Research, 
Educational Research, Educalianal Research Quartely, The Journal of Research and 
Development in Education, The Durham and Newcastle Research Review, and Research m 
Education. It also is pertinent and interesting to note, as an example, that in tlie //wnontrl 
Educator (the official pubUeaiion of the Association for Humanist Education, a division of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association), articles arc arranged in various calegones.ihe 
two primary ones being "Theory and Position Papers” and "Researcti," the latter obviously 
referring to experimental or empirical studies, 

B For example, at ihe University of South Florida, Tampa. Florida, one of the divisions of the 
College of Educauon is tilled "Meaiuremeni-Reioarcli." Among the eleven graduate courses 
offered in this area (excluding a pracucum), all except two arc devoted exclusively to one or 
more of the following; statisiicul analysis, mc4suiemei.l, computer and daU processing, and 
systems theory and techniques Not menuoned are non-empirlcal procedures involved la 
iheology, philosophy, and history 

In the area called "Foundations," there is a course, Foundations of Educational Research, 
which includes (according to the complete description) "major typos of educational research, 
with emphasis upon understanding the experimental method " ArtOlher course in this area. 
Classics in Educaiional Research m direcled (according to description) nearly exclusively to 
empiricists and bchaviotisis, and to empirical studies of ihc past. The’ strong emphasis upon 
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experimenlal research ui these course descriptions exist despite the fact that the "Foundation" 
area includes philosophical, social, economic, historical andpsychological studies of education. 
Accenl on learning. General Catalog of the Univcraiiy of South Florida, 1980-81 (Tampa, 
Florida; University of South Florida, 1980), pp. 214-16, 222-23. 

9, A limited, informal survey has revealed little, if any, attention to research in philosophy of 
education in these textbooks. One, by way of favorable exception, devotes iwo-and-one half 
pages (out of 195 pages) to it — intiuding the following apology: "The research of the 
philosopher, insofar as we can stretch some of our elementary definitions of what constitutes 
research, involves the systematic syntheait and analysis of the aforementioned documents" 
(italics mine). Rodney W Skager and Carl Weinberg, pundamentais of Educational Research. 
An Introductory Approach (Glenview. Illinois, and London. .Sco it, Foresman and Company, 1971), 
p 63 

10, "Accountability" in education seems to be ititen generally to signify the need lo demonstrate 
the assumption of educative responsibility by means of quantifiable resuiis 

11, Dents P Doyle, "Public Policy and Private Education, " Phi Delta Kappan, LXII 
(Sepiember,1980), 19. (Doyle was a Federal Executive Fellow at the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C , and was on leave from his position as Assistant Director of the School 
Finance Division at the National Instiluic of Educalion). 

12, /bid, 18 

13, For example, consider the position of Chauncey Wnghl.one of the earliest predecessors of John 
Dewey in the pragmatic tradition; "1 do not feel so confident about yourproblem, "Why do wo 
exist'/" . All the ends of life arc, I am persuaded, within the sphere of life, and are in the last 
analysis, or highest generalicaiion, to be found in the preservation, continuance, and increase 
of life Itself, in all its quanlilies of rank, imcnsiiy, and number which exists — "for what," do 
you ask? Why, for nothing, to be surcl Quite gratuitously. Docs anyone seriously expect to be 
answered in any other terms than those in which the question could be rationally framed? "Are 
any ends suggested out of the sphere of life itself?" Philip P. Wiener, Evolution andiheFounders 
of Pragmatism (Cambridge, Masiachuseus: Harvard University Press, 1949), pp,37-38 

14 While this matter obviously involves philosophical controversies, the position taken here is 
explained somewhai by the following' 

"Now, lo ask whether human existence has a 'meaning' is presumably to ask whether itfiis into 
any finaliaticpaucm, and to ask this IS much the same thing as lo ask whether it has any purpose 
orend Is such a quesiion a'scienufic'quesuon.capableof receiving anempincal,nonmelaphysical 
answer? It can be turned into a scicmiric question; but then it is no longer the oringmal question 
What I mean is this, I might interpret the question as meaning, 'What ends or purposes have 
different individuals or cultural groups assigned to human existence?' In this case I have a 
question 10 Which the historian and the sociologist can in principle provide a definite, even if 
necessarily incomplete, answer. But the question is then not the original quesiion which was 
asked. For the qucsiioncrdid not intend to ask. What have people thought to be the end or purpose 
of human existence? Or what ends they have as a matter of historical fact assigned to human 
life and activiiy: he intended to ask what is the 'real' purpose of human existence, irrespective 
of what individuals and groupa may have thought atout it. And this question may appear to 
involve an illcgilimale use of terms such as 'purpose' and 'end,' And so it does if 'purpose' 
and 'end' necessarily mean purposes and ends determined by man, Form this case it would 
be absurd to ask what is the ultimate purpose or end of human exisionce, apart from and 
independent of the purposes and ends which human beings have set before themselves. Human 
existence and human history cannoi have a purpose or end in the sense intended unless it is 
given or fixed 'from outside,' as it were. And ii cannoi be given or fixed from outside unless 
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there in a Being capable of deiennming il. Thu j to aik whether human ealaicnce has a purpose 
IS to as Ic whoihor there is a Being capableof deteim in ing such a purpose. Il seems to me, therefore, 
that the question whether human existence hai a purpose necessanly imi^ies a reference to the 
TranscendenL And a queilicm about the Tranaeondeni is not a sdcntific question. But it does 
not necessarily follow that it it a pscudo-quesuoni unless one from the sun idcnuriei 'real' 
questions with scientific questions. And though il is open to anyone to reconunend this 
idenuficalion, it is also open to anyone to say that ho sees no adequate reason for this 
identification " Copleslon, pp. IIB-II. 

15 Jacques Manlain, An Iniroduclion lo Philosophy, translated by B.l.Walkin (London and New 
York: Sheed and Ward,1959), pp.BO-Bl. In an aliemauvc definition of philosophy, Mariiain 
refers to it as "the science of things in their first cautci, in so far as these belong to thenaniral 
order." Ibid .p.81. 

16. Jacques Manuin, Education at ilu Crossroads (New Haven; Yale University Press,1943), p.72. 

17. Ibid., p.80 

18. Involved in a further elaboration of this point is an cxplanaUon of the following; 1) the meaning 
and role of an "ultimate end of life" operative in all human decisions; 2) the funcuoning of s 
personal “world-perspective" in opening oneself to the world, including other persons; and 3) 
ihe necessity of recognizing one's “ulumatc end of life" and "world perspective" from a 
philosophical and/or theological point of view. 

19 While there is no strictly abjective introduction to any academic discipline, the suicment can 
be predicated of philosophy in a special manner 

20. These few examples are in no way Intended to represent even a thumbnail sketch of ihehiiuny 
of Western philosophy. They ate chosen because of their radical vatluions 

21. For some comments on difficulties in ''dcTuung" existentialism, for example, see Copleslon, 
pp, 125-47. 

22. A potential test case for this assertion might be found In relating cenain featurea of iheihoughi 
of William James to that of Dewey and Joslah Royce. James is considered a pragmatist as is 
Dewey, while Royce is categorized as an idealist. 

23 John Henry Cardinal Newman (1801-1890), a British theologian-philosopher, confirms this 
point of view. See The Phtlosophical Notebook of John Henry Newman, edited by Edward 
Sillem, Vol I General Introduction lo Ihe Study of Newman's Philosophy by Edward Stllem 
(Louvain, Belgium Nauwelaeris Publishing House), Chapter HI, pp. 67-148, (The personal 
character of philosophizing is related U> a subsequent topic, the difficulty in considering the 
nature of research melhodolgy in philosophy of education). 

24 Mariiain Npies that “Nobody can do without theology, at least a concealed and unconscious 
theology, and the bdsi way of avoiding ihe inconveniences of an insinuaied theology Is to deal 
with theology that is consciously aware of itself." Mariiain, Education at the Crossroads, p.74, 

25. For comments on the richness of philosophical differences and the sigyiiflcance of the hisiaiy 
of philosophy, see Bochenski, pp, ix and I. See also Frederick Copleslon, S.J., Philosophers 
and Philosophies (London; Search Press; New York; Bainoi and Noble Books (A division of 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc,, 1976), pp. 17-2B; Fredonck C, Copleslon, S.J., Philosophies 
and Cultures (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), pp. 120-61; Frederick Gopleiton, S.I., 
On Ihe History of Philosophy and Other Essays (London; Search Press; New York: Barnes and 
Noble Books (A division of Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1979), pp 3-65. >- 

26 More specific meanings of these two technical terms, as they are employed here, follow. 
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“Closedness" ii an aLLitude characierized by ihe posstiaion of a (more or leaa conacioua) 
particular, limilcd, prcacnl (thcolagical-philofophical) sunce from which a peraon functions 
intellectually and bchaviortilly in the world. ‘'Cpennsia" ia an atiiuide characlenzed by the 
tendency to investigate the mearungs of other persona’ wortli and actioni, and to consider the 
natures and functions of things and events in the world. 

27, Thedialectioalrelationshipbeiweenopennessandclosedneisbcani directlyuponihephllosophical 

concepts of objectivity and subjectivity as pertinent to human knowing. Generally speaking, 
It appears that the greater the emphasis upon openness, the greater the tendency toward 
objectivity; whereas, an emphasis upon closedness seems to foster a similar stress upon 
subjectivity, In keeping with a desire for “balannng" openness end closedness, the objective 
and subjective poles require a similar kind of concern. 

2B, The "balance" referred to in this context is not unrelated to Buber's narrow ridge In fart, one 
applicBUOn of this doctrine by Buber is made to the correlative of past and present. Sec Maurice 
S. Friedman, Afarfw Buber: The Life of Dialogue (New York Harper Torchboolcs, Harper and 
Row, Publishers, 1960 (originally published by The University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp,3- 
10, Buber himself adverts to the nantiw ridge in "What is Man7" Between Man and Man, 
iransUled by Ronald Gregor Smith (New York. The Macmillan Company, 1965), p.l84. 

29. Although preciserequucmenls obviously can bedispuied, iiappears notunreasonabic to suggest 
at least a “minor" in philosophy or its equivalent for the undergraduate years; approximately 
one-third to one-half of graduate programs should be devousd to studies in phdosophy. 

30, Avery impoitanipedagogical principle implicit m this state of affairs is the necessity of leachmg 
the student in philosophy (of education) how w think, that is, how to derive conclusions from 
a Gianing point by means of a method of reflection. 

31, See Aristotle, Melaphysia, Book tV. Chapter 4. , 

32. Temperament seems to be wfaatWillUm fames had in view when he distinguished between die 
“tough-mined" and the “tender-minded." William fames, "Praginallim" and Pouf Essays from 
"The Meaning of Truth" (Cleveland and New York: Meridian Books, The World Publishing 
Company, 1964), pp. 20-23. 

33 The philosophical problem involving the relationship between subjectivity and objeaivily in 
human knowmg represents a fundamental thematic issue in the history of philosophy. 

34 This peiaohal trait of philosophizing is related to philosophical research in the description of 
a graduate course called “Research" in the Deparanont of ^ilosophy at the University of South 
Flonda: “Individual research sopervUed by a faculty member. Approval slip from inslruclor 
required." Accent on Leering: General catalog of Ihe yniveisity of Soulh Flonda, 1980-81. 

35, In most instance^ tmo could refer to nm principles, a method (or methods) of thought, and 
conclusions of philosophy, with implicationi for education. That model, however, does not fit 
feme analytic pbilosophief of education ii|i the same manner that it does other modes of 
philosophy of education. 

36. Bsnploying C3irisiianiiy as an example here may be more suiuble than caaual aUeniion might 
delect in light of iheoverwhelmingmajoniy of United Siaiea ciuzena who claim to be Christiana. 
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T he success of an organisation’s plan for introduction of new technology 
(computensation) largely depends on its managerial strategy and the way it 
is managed. Automation of the tasks and processes has the Immediate effect of 
simplifying the work system. However, in such a case system, components, 
including the human element, become more dependent on each other. Better work 
processes do take into account the views of dl those who are connected with 
it. 

The aulthdes people towards the proposed technological change determine 
their response to the change; and failure to lake these altitudes into account and 
to deal with them appropriately very often results in organisational collapses, 
communication breakdowns, strikes, etc. and non-cooperation in the 
implementation of changes (including computerisation) in the organisation. The 
reasons underlying resistance to change may be real or imagined. Therefore, 
management must balance their concern for technology and human sub-system 
change. Introduction of computeiisadon and industrial relations have close 
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intenelationship. Iican range from excellent 10 catastrophic even in oneenterprise. 

Many of the organisations which introduce technology have an objective 
of increased labour productivity. However, greater productivity does not 
automatically result from an infusion of technology. It is necessary that it be 
managed efficiently. The technology need -to be used to augment human 
capabilities. Technology and equipment are only tools, acceptance and utilisation 
are what make tools productive. 

Research Methodology 

The present study was designed to investigate the impact of change by the 
adoption of new technology (compu teiisadon) in the working of an apex educational 
institution. Such an impact was studied in four areas, namely, 

1. Nature of technological change on organisational structure; 

2. Nature of technological change on the work process; 

3. Impact of technological change on motivation and morale of users, 
measured through degree of satisfaction; and 

4. Impact of technological change on productivity of users. 

Variables Chosen 

The operational definitions of the variables chosen are given below; 

User Caiegory was derived from the present category of posts held by the 
respondents, which consisted of the foltowing three categories of employees: 

1. Administrative (Registrar, Finance Officer, Administative Officer, 
Publication Officer, Documentation Officer, Assistant Publication 
Officer, Hindi Editor, Section Officers, Assistants, Private Secretaries, 
SeniorPersonal Assistants, SeniorStenographers.funiorStenographers, 
Upper Division Clerks, Lower Division Qerks, Typists). 

2. Tec/mico/ (Computer Programmer, Librarian Grade 1,11,IH, Technical 
Assistant (Computer), Computer Semi Professional Assistant). 

3. Research, Training and Consuitancy (Director, Consult^t, Senipr 
Fellows,FeUows, Associate Fellows,l^jectFellows,Project Associate 
Fellows, Senior Technical Assistants, Project Assistants). 

The categories of ‘Research’, ‘Research and Training’ and 'ReSeatph, 
Training and Consultancy' were merged after looking at the lesppnses 
of the users and further discussions with the officers coming under these 
categories. These three caiegoriescombined, in other words, represented 
the ’faculty’ of the organisation. 

Age of Users: Age-groups of users of technology. 

Educational Background of Users: Educational qualifications of users, 
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Nows of Compuier Use by Users in a Week: To serve as an indication of 
enthusiasm of adoption of technological change rather than anything else, 
Organisational Structure: Organisational Structure is a formal, established 
pattern of reladonships amongst the various parts of an organisation or institution, 

It is reflected in the number of hierarchical levels, span of control, and the way 
in which parts are organised and related to one another. It was measured by 
studying the organisational structure prior to and after adoption of new technology, 
Users' I'lewj on Work Process: An organisation ’.s work process enables one 
to study the questions like tlie amount of feedback and help the users of technology 
have from their “supervisor” and ‘‘co-workers”, amount of challenge in users 
work, etc. as a better work process helps an organisation to achieve its objective 
of introduction of new technology like increased product! vi ty, etc. It was measured 
in two ways. The first measure was obtained on the basis of Comprehensive 
Scores. The second was obtained on the basis of Highly Critical Questions. It 
enabled the researcher to measure the Uscrs‘ Views on Work Proces,s, 

Users’ Views on Motivation and Morale measured through degree of 
satisfaction. Mouvation pertains to various drives, desires, needs, wishes, and 
other forces of a human being. ‘Morale' describes the attitudes of the employees 
collecuvely towards all aspects of their work — job, organisation, working 
conditions, fellow workers, supervisors, and so on, A positive impactof technology 
on motivation and morale helps an organisation to achieve its objective of 
increased producdviiy, low costs, etc. In the present study the variable “Users' 
Views on Motivation and Morale" was measured on the basis of Comprehensive 
Scores and Highly Critical Questions Scores. 

Users’ ViewjonProduclivity.'Ilsmeaningvaries widely. However,improved 
productivity can be measured by the overall improved effectiveness of the total 
organisation. Increased productivity results in increased speed, reduce design 
costs and lead times, A human factor model of productivity in almost all cases 
results in a higher level of productivity than anticipated and sharp decrease in 
time spans. Users' Views on Productivity were also measured in two ways as for 
Users’ Views on Work Process and Users’ Views on Motivation and Morale 
mentioned above. 

Methodology 

The study was conducted through a questionnaire, specially designed for 
the purpose. It consisted of two typos of questions. One on the general impact 
analysis and the other on highly critical questions. Comments on the different 
aspects of the questionnaire were also encouraged. A five point scale used to 
responses of the users of computers. The highest score was given to that 
answer which was nearest to the particular section studying a particular aspect 
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Unstructured interview method was also used for obtaining the views of the 
senior officers (who got their work done) on the responses elicited through the 
questionnaire. Before administering the questionnaire it was pre-tested and 
later suitably revised. 

The impact analysis data of the study is based on 44 respondents who 
formed the total population of the computer users in the educational instituuon 
in question These respondents were working with computers for administrative 
data processing; for research data processing; for word processing; and for 
other purposes. 

Extensive review of the official documents of the organisation was also 
done. The information upon which the text is based comes primarily from the 
questionnaire, the researcher’s observation, individual interviews, literature 
reviews and the researcher's own experience of working on computers as an 
employee of the institute. The data thus collected were analysed and the results 
and their interpretations were jjrovided. These data were based on simple 
statistical techniques like mean, chi-square. 

The results and interpretations are provided in three sections, namely. 
Reporting of Raw Data, Analysis and Interpretations of Basic Data and Results 
and Interpretations of Impact Analysis Data. 

The first section (which is a brief one) simply reports the 'Raw Data’ (raw 
scores of responses on the questionnaire). The second section on Analyses and 
Interpretations of Basic Data gives the said details on the delimited four 
variables. The third and the last section on Results and Interpretations of 
Impact Analysis Data provides qualitative as well as quantitative findings on 
various objectives of the study. 

Results and their Interpretations 


Reporting Raw Data 

The raw data of 44 respondents on the variables of the study are given 
below, It is these data which were subjected to analyses of various kind. 

The basic data consisting of the delimited four variables is given in this 
section in the form of statistical tables. Table 1 gives the data on "User 
Category". Table 2 gives the data on "Age of Users". Table 3 gives the data 
on “Educational Background of Users" and Table 4 on “Hours of Computer 
Use by Users in a Week". 
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Tajjji I 




¥■ 


User Celegory 




Toul 


Toul 

Wiihui 

Category 


U»ers 

Ujet Cstegoty 

EroployiMu* 

Unn 

Non-usera 


18 

(40,91%) 

Admimiiniuve 

86 

20,93% 

79.07% 

100% 

5 

Techwctl 

8 

6250% 

37,50% 

100% 

(1136% 

(including Lil>niry) 





21 

RcsearchiTnining 

64 

3180% 

67,20% 

100% 

(47,73%) 

tnd Contuluncy 
(feculiy) 





1 44 

Tnul 

158 





* include! projea lUff «l! 0 . 


TaulbI 

Age DbrtrlbuUot) of Users 

Age-group 

Frequency 

Puicenuge of 



Populiu'on of Uiera 

Leal than IS years 

4 

9.09 

lA lo 35 yean 

28 

6363 

36 lo 45 yesis 

11 

25 00 

46 and above 

1 

Z.28 

Total 

44 

100% 1 


Tables 

EduceUanal Beclcground of Users | 

Educational Level 

Frequency 

Percentage ot 



Population of User! 

High School 

7 

15.91 

Bacholor's degree 

14 

31.82 

Masier's degree 

11 

25.00 

DocLoral degree 

12 

27 27 

Total 

44 

100% 
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TablI4 

Hours of Computer Use by Users In a 

Week 

No of Hours 

Frcqticncy 

f 

Pcrcenuge of 
Populaiion of Users 

0-5 

9 

20 46 

6-10 

7 

15.91 

It-IS 

12 

2717 

16-20 

A 

9,09 

21 and more 

12 

n.n 

Toul 

4<» 

100% 


User Category:) At ihe outset it may once again be emphasised that the 
interpretations which arc given in this section arc based on the views of the users 
and not on any actual record maintained by the organisation, 

The results in Table 1 show that of the total users, 40.91% belong to the 
“Administrative" user category, 11.36% belong to the ‘Technical" user category 
and 47.73% belong to the “Research, Training and Consultancy” (faculty) user 
category, The results in users category .show that it is as per the strategy of the 
organ isation for introdu clion of computerisation. The objective of the organisation 
at the time of introduction of technological change was to provide this factUly 
for the faculty. Ou tof the 40.91 % adm inisli ati vc u.ser category some of them were 
attached to the faculty as secretarial staff. This issue was further analysed by way 
of the following question in the questionnaire: 

Are you working with computer ? Yes/No 

If so, how are you using - for administrative data processing 

it ? . - for research data processing 

- for word processing 

- others. 

Replies to this question revealed that out of the total work done by the 
administrative category of staff, 9% was for administiative data processing and 
about 25% for word processing (both administrative and faculty and technical). 
This once again seems to be in consonance with the organisational strategy of 
introduction of this technological change. That is, there was more use of 
computers for Faculty and Technical slaff and less for word processing. 

When figures of total number of users in each User Category are 
with total number of employees within that category it is found that only 20M 
of the Admmistrative category are using the facility and 79,07% are the non-jiM 
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Further, 32.80% of Ihe Research, Training and Consultancy (faculty) are using 
the faciUiy while 67.20% are non-users. These percentages also show that 
Resemth, Training and Consultancy (faculty) siaffis using the computerfaciliues 
more than the administrative staff. 

A question may be raised on the 79.07% non-users of technology in the 
administrative category of the educational institution, The Investigator's intimate 
knowledge of Ihe cuganisation, personal discussions with senior officers as also 
observations revealed that this is because most of the senior and junior 
administrative, finance and publication officers are not using it. Likewise, most 
of the clerical staff like Lowo' IMvlskm Oerks, Upper Division Clerks are also 
not using it The reasons for this, perhaps, arc that they arc not being encouraged 
to use this technology as the initial objective of introduction of technology was 
to facilitate research andquality material used for training programnies. Secondly, 
the nature of their work toes not in vol ve uscof technology directly. Thirdly, lesser 
use may be because of less number of cq^puters available or no 'personal' 
computers available in the educational instiiudcm. 

Regarding the non-users in the Research* Training and Consultancy (faculty) 
category it is found that Director, Dean. Consultants and some of the Unit Hea^ 
are not using the facility directly because of their seniority in position; they also 
have not been given personal computers. However, they are sufficiently assisted 
by their junior staff. Likewise, some of the research staff is not making use of 
the facility. Therefore, it can be concluded that the technological change has been 
executed by the insdtuikm in terms of its set objectives. 

62.50% of the Technical gaiegory (including library) are using the computer 
facility. It will be difficult to general^ on the percentage of users in the technical 
category because the popidation size is too small to draw generalisations. Even 
then a higher percentage is expected in this category because it consists of 
Computer Programmer. Computer Assistant, Computer and Obrary staff. 

Age Distribution of Users: Table 2 reports that of the total users under study 
9% users arc less than 25 years of age, 64% users are in the age-group 26 U) 35, 
,25% in the age-group 36 to 45, and 2% are in the age-group 46 and above. 
Proportionate figures for makinga definitestatemeni were noiavailable. Percentage 
figures show that out of total users 73% are less than 35 years of age. ft augurs 
■ well for the organisation, since youngermanpower is less resistant to change. This 
is also an indication of a challenge for the management of Ihe organisation, such 
a younger lot go on asking tor Ihe latest versions of technology. Moreover the 
organisation will need to cope with better and better training facilities to derive 
maximum benefit from the introduction of technological change. This will be so 
because younger persons find chaOenge in their wok and are mue careei-ciientBd. 

Educational Background of Users: Tabte 3 shows that out of the total users 
16% of them have high school education, 32% bacheloT's degree, 25% master’s 
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degree and 27% dociorai degree. This was rather expected because of the 
organisation being a professional educational institution, where technological 
change was planned and introduced mainly for well qualified persons. 

Hours of Computer Use by Users in a Week: Table 4 on Basic Data indicates 
that of the total users, 20.46% arc using computer fiacilides for O-S hours in a week, 
-15.91% for 6-10 hours in a week, 27.27% for 11-15 hours in a week, 9.09% for 
16-20 hours in a week and 27.27% for 21 and more hours in a week. As indicated 
^earlier, the Computer Centre of the institution is equipped with three WIPRO 
pc-ATs, IBM PC AT compatible totally dedicated for data processing purposes. In 
addition, ten pc XTS are used primarily for training purposes. On an average 
computer users are making use of facilities for 11-lS hours in a week. Looking 
at the factor that the Computer Centre of the organisation closes Bom 8.00 p.m. 
to 9.00 a m., the facilities available, their utilisation, and other factors (like 
computer down time, etc.) show that the facilities are being utilised by the 
computer users reasonably well and there is enough enthusiasm. 

Interpretations of Impact Analysis Data: As per the design of the study, the 
data related to the impact of technological change in question fell in two major 
areas. The first area consisted of data analysis for general impact analysis; the 
other one formed part of in-depth analysis for investigating the impact of 
technological change in relation to the user category. 

The data on general i mpacianalysis arereported in four qualitative/quanlitalive 
tables that follow. 


Tabus 

lokpact AiulTsb Data on ■Comptcheiistva Scores” anil “Scores on 

Hl8hl]> Ciiikal Questtons”: Users'’Views on Work Process 

Score 

Frequency; 

Score 

Frequency; Scores on 


Comprehensive 


Highly Qitical Qs. 


Scores 


(14,17,19,20,21) 

22-24 

1 

6-8 

1 

25-27 

1 

9-11 

1 

2S.30 

3 

12-14 , 

7 

31-33 

5 

15-17 

8 

34-36 

5 

ia-20 

16 

37-39 

8 

21-23 

9 

4(M2 

U 

24-26 

2 

43-43 

5 

27-29 

2 

46-48 

4 



49-51 

1 




Toial 44 


Total 44 


Mean s 38-25 


Mean = 17.88 
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The impact analysis data on comprehensive scores of "Users' views on Work 
process” show that its frequency distribution is a little skewed towards the right 
HoweVer, no serious conclusions can be drawn from this trend because it was not 
subjected to any test of significance. The indications are that if such an exercise 
is taken in hand, the distribution is likely to turn out to be a normal disuibubon. 
Nevertheless, it is noticed that the frequencies above average are more than the 
frequencies below average. This could be taken as some sort of an indication that 
computer users are satisfied with the work process provided by the organisation. 

The interpretadons of the results given above for comprehensive scores also 
seem to be true for the frequency distribution of scores on highly critical 
quesdons. 

From the results and their interpretadons given above, one can thus conclude 
process" show that its frequency distribudon is a little skewed towards the right, 
systemadcally analysed butwhich became incidentally availabletotheinvesdgator 
by question-wise analysis as well as personal discussions by the investigator with 
some of those concerned with the subject, because (i) there are less intemipdons 
in the worlc of the users, (ii) the users seem to have more control of their work 
process, and (lii) there is a ready availability of help when they have a problem 
at hand related to the use of computers. 


T«La6 

Impact Analyst) Data on “Coniprebensivn Scores*’ and “Scores m ITIghly 

CrltlcBl QuesUons”; Users' Vl^ on MoUvnUon and Morale Measured 
througb Degree of SatisfacUon 


Frequency; 

Score. 

Frequency; Scores on 


Comprehensive 


Highly Criueal Qs. 


Scores 


(27,2835,36) 

35-37 

2 

4-6 

1 

38-'10' 

2 

7-9 

14 

41-43 

2 

10-12 

13 

44-46 

8 

13-15 

12 

47-49 

13 

16-18 

3 

50-52 

9 

19-21 

1 

53-55 

3 



56-58 

2 



59-61 

3 




Total 44 

Mean = 48.15 


Total 44 

Mean = 9.15 
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The frequency disinbution of comprehensive scores of “User’s Views on 
Mouvaiion and Morale" measured through degree of satisfaction show that it is 
nearly normally distributed. However, this trend was not subjected to any test of 
significance. The indications are that if such an exercise is taken in hand, the 
distribution will be found to be a normal one. Further, it is noticed that the 
frequencies below average are nearly the same os the frequencies above average. 
This IS some sort of an indication that computer users' motivation and morale is 
more or less “average”. 

Frequency distribution of scores on highly critical questions shows that on 
the lowest as well as the highest scores the number of persons sharply decline 
whereas m the middle values the number of persons are equally distributed on 
the middle scores. The frequencies at the extreme values are loo small to be taken 
into account. If these frequencies areleftoul, then the results show that the number 
of persons on the middle value of scores are equally distributed on the middle 
values, The investigator did not like to draw any definite conclusion from these 
findings as the frequencies were too small to generalise the issue. 

One can conclude from the results and their interpretations given above that 
the motivation and morale of computer users is more or less "average”. 


T/WU17 

Impiicl An«l]igU Di(« on “Coroprctieaslvo Scores" Bnd "Scores on Highly 

Ciiticnl QuesUons": Users' Views on ProducUvlly ^ 

Score 

Frequency! 

Score 

Frequency. Scores 


Qiinprehuisive 


on Highly Cntical 


Secret 


Qs.( 38 10 43) 

33-35 

1 

18-20 

1 

36-38 

. 

21-23 

- 

39-41 

- 

24-26 

9 

42-44 

1 

27-29 

22 

45-47 

3 

30-32 

11 

48-50 

11 



31-53 

10 



54-56 

10 




8 




Total 44 

‘ Meen =31.90 

Total 

44 

Me»n = 27.77 


The above table indicates that the frequency distribution on comprehensive 
scores is skewed towards the right. Serious conclusions can be drawn from this 
trend only when it is subjected to any test of dgniflcance. Yet it can be stated 
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that the frequencies above avciage are much more than the frequencies below 
average. This can be taken as an indication that computer user^' views on 
productivity are that the technological change has resulted in its increase. 

The inierpretation of ihe results given above for comprehensive scores also 
seem to becrue for ihe frequency distribution of scoreson highly criucal questions, 

As is known, with technological change, given the same amount of input, a 
better output is possible (speed, accuracy, cost). The results show that the users 
do feel the same. 

If a detailed analysis is made of the productivity of the institution before 
computerisation (this was not lo be done within the scope of the present study), 
one will find that there has been an increase in the productivity of the institution 
in terms of number of researches completed and in hand, amount of research 
'^data analysed or being analysed, etc. On the administrative front also there are 
reports that systematic efforts have been made to bring possible areas of 
administration under computerisation, e.g. automatic granting of annual 
increments, excepting in cases involving clearance of Efficiency Bar. In accounts 
the institute computerised its pay-roll in 1982. On the library front data base 
of the library books being acquired under different subject heads is being built 
up. And, computerised monthly lists of additions to the librar^ are brought out. 

However, when one combines the results obtained from users' views on 
productivity (high) and (he results obtained from users' views on motivation and 
morale (average), one feels like concluding that the technological change is being 
accepted by the users because of their personal enthusiasm rather than due to a 
well-directed and well-planned activity of the management, although ihe 
management is certainly making efforts to smooihen the work process. 


In-depth Analyses: User Category and Impact 

The 2x2 contingency table providing the daia for studying the relationship 
between User Category, on the one hand, and Work Process, on the other, is given 
in Table 8. 

The calculated value of Chi-square 6.73 is based on the equal probability of 
11 in each cell within the contingency table. This calculated value has been found 
significant in comparison to the table value at 1 degree of freedoip (3.84). This 
indicates that there is a relationship between user category and their views on; 
work process, A look at the cell frequencies in the contingency tqble shows that 
as far as work process is concerned, more persons belonging to the administrative 
staff report above average views, In other words, they feel a higher impact of 
technological change in the organisation. These results are not very surprising 
because introduction of computers in the working of administration, many a time, 
results in better work process.ThOse who are in the faculty start making use of 
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computers much earlier. It percolates to the administrative culture later,That is 
why they are feeling greater degree of impact. 



Tabu B 


Indepth Impact Analysts Dau; Chl-sipiare Test of Independence to Test the 
Retntlonship between User Category and Usera' Views on Work )*rocess os 


Measured through Comprdienslve Scores 

User Category 

Uten with Below 

Users with Above 


Average Compre- 

Average Comprehensive 


hcniive Scones 

Scores 

AdminisLrBiive 

4 

14 Chi-square 


(11) 

(11) Value = 6 73 

Research, Training 
and Consuliancy 

ts 

11 Significant 

(faculty) 

(including 

Technical) 

(11) 

(11) 

Tout 

19 

25 = 44 


The 2x2 contingency table providing the data for studying the relationship 
between User Category, on the one hand, and Motivation and Morale, measured 
through degree of satisfaction, on the other is given in Table 9. 


Table 9 

lodepth Impact Analysis Data: ChbioiUBre Test of Independence to Test the 
Rdatlonshlp between User Category and Users' Views on Motivation and 

Morale (Measured through Degree of SattsfacUon) os Measured through 
Cotdprebenstve Scores 

User Category 

Users with Below Average 

Users wilh Above Average 


Comprehensive Scores 

Comprehensive 'Scores 

Administrative 

10 ' 

8 ChiKSquare ^ 

(11) '3,27 


(11) 

Research, Training 

16 

10 Not 

and Consultancy 

(11) 

(11) Significant 

(faculty) 

(including Technical) 



Total 

26 

18 = 44 
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The calculated value of the chi-square 3.27 is based on the equal prolability 
of 11 in each cell within the contingency table. The table value at 1 degree of 
freedom is 3.84. The calculated value of the chi-square is little less than the table 
value. Therefore, it was concluded that the difference was not significanL This 
means that there was no relationship between the user category and users' views 
on motivation and morale as measured through comprehensive scores. 

The 2x2 contingency tabic providing the data for studying the relationship 
between User Category, on the one hand, and Productivity, on the other, is given 
in Table 10. 


Tmiu to 

Indcpth Aiwlysia Data; Ch['S<(uar« Tert of Indapandence to Test the Relationship 
between User Category and Users Views on ProdocUvIly as measured through 
Comprehensive Scores Users 

U»er Categoty 

Users with Below Average 

Users wiih Above Average 


Comprehensive Scores 

Comprehensive Scores 

AdmlnliusUve 

It 

7 Chi-square =3,82 

Research, Training 
and Consultancy 

(11) 

(11) Not significant 

(faculty) 

10 

16 

(including 

Technical) 

(It) 

(11) 

Total 

21 

23 a 44 


The calculated value of chi-square for the above data is based on the equal 
probability of 11 in each cell within the contingency tabic. This calculated value 
has been found nearly significant in comparison to the table value at 1 degree 
of freedom (3.84), Therefore, it was safe to conclude that there was a relationship 
between the user category and users views on productivity. Cell frequencies 
showed that more persons in the faculty category had above average views on 
productivity. There can be two reasons for this. First, the faculty involved in 
giving views on productivity was also involved in recommending the change in 
technology. Secondly, actual productivity figures given in an earlier section also 
show that faculty is able to achieve more after the introduction of technological 
change. 

The summary of results and interpretations given above wwe mostly based 
on the analysis and interpretation of the data provided in the preceding section. 
However, it will not be out of place to record some other results which were not 
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systematically analysed butwhich became incidentally available to Ihcinvestigalor 

in analysing various datttThe analyses of the responses to the questionnaire 

established the following: 

Personal Data 

1. 36% computer users of the sample sire in the institute are female. 

2. Computer user respondents are using the computer facilities either for 
administrative data processing, research data processing (20.45%), word 
processing (25%), library, accounts data processing only or a combination 
of these e.g. 32% users are using computer facilities both for research data 
processing and word processing and 9% users are using it for administrative 
data processing, research data processing and word processing also. 

Work Process 

1. Very few staff members got training from other computer training institutes 
or suppliers of computers. Most of them had on-the-job instruction about 
computer working. A few of them had the institute’s computer room formal 
training. About 90% of the computer users feel that they require more 
training. 

Organisation's Approach to Computerisation and Empioyees' Degree of 

Satisfaction 

1, There is a general feeling that there are bottlenecks, which affect the flow 
of computer work. About half the users find some frustration in getting their 
computer work done. 

2. Most of the computer users feel that there is some strain due to computer 
work. The degree of strain, however, varies from very much to very little. 
Only 20% of the users fell that there is no strain whatsoever due to computer 
work, This may be because of the limited computer work they do as there 
are about 20% respondents whose 80% and more work time is involved in 
doing things that are not directly related to their computer job done. 

3, About 90% of the computer users are satisfied with the conditions of work 
in the computer room. 

4. 75% of the respondents are satisfied with the hardware and software available 
in the computer room of the institute. 

Productivity 

1. On responses to highly critical questions 70% respondents have indicated that 
V compdler work has resulted into overall increased productivity. 

2. On the impactof computer onreduction of paper work, 45% respondents have 
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rated, it very much; 45% somewhat and the remaining 10% a little. 

3. The uset)f computer, has reduced rewt^k in the following order: 70% very 
much; 20% somewhat and S% *a little’. 

4. 40% respondents feel that computers have reduced costs very much; 30% 
'somewhat*; 20% 'a little’ and 10% ‘very little’. 

5. 35% respondents have indicated lack of management support as a limiting 
faclorof productivity. An equal percentage has rated the factor of work being 
too tedious or r^litive as a limiting factor of productivity. The remaining 
30% have indicated other reasons for the limiting factor of productivity, 

Salient Findings 

The salient findings of the study arc given below: 

1. The objective of introduction of technology, namely, more use by 
‘faculty’ and less for word processing work is being achieved. 

2. Most of the computer users are young (less than 35 years) which augurs 
well for the organisation since younger manpower is less resistance to 
change. 

3. Most of the computer users ore highly educated, mainly because the 
organisation is a ‘professional’ educational institution where technological 
change was planned and introduced mainly for well-qualified persons. 

4,. Computer uwrs are using the computer facilities reasonably well and 
(here is enough enthusiasm. 

5. Users indicate that in the organisation efforts are being made to keep the 
work process congenial for the introduction of technological change, 

'' There are less interruptions in the work of the users. The users seem to 

have more control of their work process and there is a ready availability 
of help when they have a problem relating to the use of computers. 

6. Motivation and morale of the users is more or less ‘average’. 

7. Technological change has resulted in increased productivity of users, 

8. Looking at the results obtained from the users views on productivity 
(high) and motivation and morale (average), it indicates that the 
technological change is being accepted by the users because of their 
personal enthusiasm rather than well-planned acUvily of the management, 

9. There is relationship between the user category and their views on work 
process. More administrative persons have above-average views. 

10. There is no relauonship between the user category and users views on 
, motivation and morale as measured through comprehensive score. 

11. There is relationship between the user category and the users’ views on 
productivity. 
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LlMTTA'nONS OF TUB StUDY 

Before weighing ihe suggestions given above it is essential to know the 
limitations of the study. All research studies have limitations because they are 
^ “delimited venture". Unless these limitations arc specifically stated, wrong 
conclusions can be denved from the findings resulting in wrong generalisations 

Therefore, the limitations of the study need to be taken in the rightperspective. 
ome of the important limitations of the study are as follows: 

1 The study is based only on one educational institution. Therefore, 
generalisations derived in the study are based on a very limited sample. 

2. The study was delimited to study the computer users of the Institute dhly. 
The views of the participating trainees were not obtained. 

3. Even though all the computer users of the organisation have been covered 
in the study yet it is felt that the conclusions have been derived from 
limited data. 

4. In-depth analyses have been done only on user category and not on other 
delimited variables. 

Suggestions i. 

1. Therankandfileemployeesbeinvolvedinthedesignandimplementation 
of the new system as they are the best source of feedback about the various 
aspects of the workability or non-workability of the new system. 

2 The employees be assured that their advancement prospects will be 
safeguarded and that everyone benefits (materially, socially, etc.) from 
the adoption of technology. 

3 The adoption of technology should not be an overnight change; instead, 
it be a gradual one. 

4. Supportforcomputerisationmustcomefromttqimanagementdownwards. 

5. Management must have a well directed and well planned activity to 
motivate the computer users and keep their morale high. 

6. Management must balance their concern for technology and human 
subsystem change. 

7. Organisation’s work process must provide to its users an environment 
where there are less interruptions in their work, ready availability of help 
when they have a problem relating to the use of computers and where 
they have more control of their work process. 

8 Training to computer users be provided after assessing their needs and 
be a continuous process so thaicomputers are not used as word processors 
only. 
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9. A comprehensive planning model for implcmeniation of the system be 
dcvelopedbyinvolvingiksysimumTtwughihiswillcauseimme^^^ 
delays but ii will rednce the ned for large scale changing, 

10. The participation of employees should be encouraged and rcwanled, It 
will improve the motivation and morale of the employees as it will 
promote a 'we‘ attitude rather than an *us and them' feeling. 

11. A high level of motivation and dedication needs to be maintained over 
a long period of time as the most difficult problems to deal with are long¬ 
term maintenance needs. 

12. For jobs with limited flexibility, a clear career ladder with measurable 
performance criteria needs to be designed. 

13. A formal organisational system be established to ensure managerial 
compliance with the required behaviours. 

14. There is a need to replicate the research study by taking samples and 
detailed data from two or more organisations. 

15. Comparative research studies should be undertaken taking data from 
educational and private sectors for studying the impact of technological 
change on the various aspects of the organisation. 

16. Indepth analysis be done on the various other variables of the study like 
age, sex, educational qualifications, etc, 

17. More robust techniques of siatisiical analysis like coirclaiion, Chi-squaic 
need to be used for allcast all the delimited vanablcs chosen, 




Enactment of Roles by Home Science College 
Teachers in Teachings Research and Extension 


(Dr) Manbha Pmtoe 
Social Researcher ‘C 

Development and Educational Coimunkation Unit (DECU) 
Indian Space Research Organisation, Ahmedabad 

Dr (Mrs) Arvind Chandra 
Professor, Department of Education and Extension 
Faculty of Home Science, Baroda 


T he roles oC teaching, research and extension are most strategic in the system 
of higher education. Roles are referred to as expectations assigned to an 
individual, on the basis of the position he/she occupies and in terms of the actual 
behaviour performed. 

The educational insdtutions comprise of a number of positions or statuses 
occupied by a number of actors, One of the important positions is of actors, 
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referred to as teachers. It is evident from the dawn of hisiory, that knowledge is 
accura ulated and is being passed through the pious duty of l he leaching profession, 
where, the teachers are expected to act as a pivot in gathering knowledge, sifting 
it, and passing it on w the student community. 

Today, the unJvetsilies/coUegcs expect their tcacheis to perform three-fold 
roles, as of leaching, research and extension, which has been stiwsed by the 
educational policies and the University Grants Commission. The writings of 
several eminent authors also reflect the demand for research and extension roles 
to be played by college teachers, along with the teaching roles. 

As any other field of higher education. Home Science educauon with its five 
specialisations—Foods and Nutrition (fn), Child Development (CD), Education 
and Extension (EE), Home Management (hm) and Clothing and Textiles (CT), calls 
for competent and effective teachers. The discipline assumes to have potentid 
in improving the quality of; ^ 

(a) Teaching — Transmission of subject matter from the teacher to the 
taught. 

(b) Research — Discovering new knowledge by formal, systematic and 
intensive process of analysis and pushing back the obsolete knowledge. 

(c) Extension—Reaching out to the community by assuming a wider role 
in the community upliflroent programme, by extending the desired 
knowledge, abilities and skills; generating desired altitudes, beliefs and 
values; and creating scientifip awareness in the community. 

The UGC Policy framework (1981), declared that after leaching and research, 
extension or communi^ service is the third most important responsibility of 
htgher educadon. 

The investigator thus felt (he urge to analyse the roles of Home Science 
- college teachers in teaching, research and extension, of which one aspect was role 
enactment ) 

From the teacher population dte sample comprised of 139 teacher?^, from 
colleges of Home Science having two or more specialisations at M.^._level. The 
research tool comprised of a questionnaire in a check-list form, ^hich was 
administered personally and by mail technique. 

The check lists of roles were categorised as follows: 

(A) Teaching Role 

- Role of instructor 

- Role of communicator 

- Role of evaluator 

(B) Research Role 

- Role of researcher 

- Role of research guide 
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(C) Extension Role 

- Role of extension worker 

- Role of extension work guide. 


Roles 

9 

The roles were studied for role enactment on a five-point scale. The roles 
were also tested for relationship with the teacher variable such as area of 
specialisation, designation, occupation of father and occupation of spouse. 

A. Teaching Role 

This role will be discussed under sub roles as of instructor, communicator 
and evaluator. 

Role of Instructor: The role activities under this role pertained to planning 
for imparting effectively knowledge, thoughts and skills to students, as well as 
guiding and directing the students. 

The overall mean score revealed that teacherd highly enacted the instructor’s 
role. It IS encouraging to note that most of the tole activities were performed 
always such as of, teachers being available to students for guidance outside the 
classroom, being thorough with the subject matter knowledge and planning it in 
logical sequence, taking interest in solving academic problems of students, 
directing students to obtain appropriate references, planning method of leaching, 
and updating lectures with latest books and joumds. 

The role activity reported to be performed less frequently was of preparing 
handouts for complex topics. In Home Science area, there is dearth of books, 
specially written by Indian authors using Indian contexts. Therefore, handouts 
prepared by course teachers with relevant examples, will serve as supplementary 
learning material for students, leading to better comprehension of the subject 
matter, Thus, this role activity should be given more attention by Home Science 
college teachers. 

Role of Communkalor: The role activities pertained to transferring or 
transmitting information, thoughts, knowledge and skills to students as well as 
providing and receiving feedback from them. 

As communicators, teachers reported to be highly enacting this role. The most 
frequently performed roles were of maintaining subject matter sequence while 
teaching, praising good answers by students, repeating subject matter not 
understood by students, using vocabulary within the range of students' compre¬ 
hension, writing legibly on blackboard,, providing examples from daily life 
experiences and inviting students’ participation in cfass discussions. 

Comparatively, less performed roles were of using variety of teaching 
methods and aids, relating teaching to students’ background andinviting students 
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to present repons/papers. More emphasis needs to be given to planning and using 
variety of leaching aids and methods of teaching which arc not found to be always 
practised by teachers while communicating. 

It is generally ob-served, that teachers depend more on traditional methods 
like lectures, followed by discussion and laboratory method. The other teaching 
methods like field trip, committee work, role playing, directed and guided study, 
project method, special lalks/rcpons were used les,? or rarely. 

In teaching Home Science, there isscopcof using variety of leaching methods 
and materials. There is a need of giving orientation or training to the newly 
recruited teachers of all five specialisations of Home Science, with regard louse 
of leaching methods and materials. 

The teachers also need to relate ihcLr leaching to the background of students, so 
that they can find practical value of the subject Icami as Home Science Bducadon, 
revolves on the all-round development of sdf, members of family and community. 

The students also need to be more involved in terms of their panicipadon 
in the communication process. This could be achieved by giving them opportunity 
to organise and express their learning by way of presenting reports or papers and 
by discussion, wh^h will lead to more insightful learning. 

Rote of Evaluator: The activities under this role relate to assessing or judging 
the students' learning, in terms of achievements, progress, goal attained and 
lapses. Usual enactment was found in thecvaluaior's role. Very few role aedvides 
were performed always such as, planning of test papers keeping in mind the 
conientcoverage and stated objectives, evaluating the progress of students by tests 
and assignments periodically, and preparing subjective type, short-answer tests. 

Most of the role activities nc^ to be performed more frequently, such as, 
of preparing application typo lest papers, adding variety in preparing test papers 
such as, inclusion of objective tests like true and false items, matching items, 
filling up blanks, multiple choice items and subjective/essay type tests. For the 
same, principles of lest construction should be kept in mind. 

Assignments given to students should call for references from latest available 
books, journals and magazines. Assignments should be thought-provoking, self- 
study oriented and according to students' ability. 

Preparation of model answers for tests and assignments were found to be least 
performed, which again demands attenlion of Home Science college teachers. 

It is revealed that as compared to the role of insfructor and communicator, 
the performance of role-activities under evaluator's role was less convincing. 
Evaluation is a very critical function to be performed by the teachers, as it is the 
only means through which the process of the students can be determined. It is 
the basis for planning further teaching. It is essential to provide orientation and 
trair.ingregarding preparation of different types of testpapiers and other evaluative 
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measures, to newly recruited Home Science college teachers. 


TABli 1 

Mean Score DtetrlbuUon Sbrntrlng Uie Role Enactmeni of Home Science CtUlege 
Teoeben In the Teaching Rde 

Tuching Rolei 

Mean Scon 

Catcgoriution* 

Insuudor 

67.83 

High Enactment 

Commomcator 

78 93 

High Enactment 

- Evaluator 

117 93 

UsuaI Enaciment 


* h is imporliinl la note that iho categorisaMon of each suh-role varies as the ‘N' that is No. 
at items or role activities in each sub Role is di/Tcroni. 


Teaching Role Constfainls 

The most reported constraint by Home Science college teachers was the 
failure to motivate students due to the lack of command over the medium of 
instruction (English) on the part of the students. 

The general observation and discussion with Home Science college teachers, 
confirms that the student’s lack of command over English, which is the medium 
of instruction in most of the Home Science colleges, is the major obstacle faced 
by the teachers while teaching. Students with vernacular medium of instruction, 
at school level, find it difficull to comprehend and express themselves in English, 
The teachers can encourage the students with language difficulty, to join English 
tuitions after the college timings. English can also be introduced as a compulsory 
course, in all the three years at undergraduate level, reason being that as a 
compulsory course it will invile more attention and effort by the students, than 
if taken voluntarily, 

Moreover, at school level itself, English teaching should be checked and 
given more attention, as the school students are the potential college students 
The sudden shift from vernacular language at school level to English at college 
level, may pose difficulty in comprehension of the subject matter and in written 
as well as orals expression of the same. 

The other constraints reported by morenumberof teachers were experiencing 
difficulty in preparing teaching aids, using variety of teaching methods, evalu¬ 
ating the progress of students. As already discussed, such problems can be 
overcome by organising orientation training programmes and refresher courses 
for the teachers. 
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ReUuiortship Between Teacher Variables and Role Enactment in Teaching 

The role enactment was also tested for relationship with teachers’ variables 
such as area of specialisation, designation, years of experience and occupation 
of father and spouse. 


Tabu 2 

ReUlloiiililp Between Te«ctw«' VarUMea and Rde Dbumaleiu In the 

Role or Teaching 

ReUdondilp between role 

Dimcuiion and Teachers' Variable 

Df 

X2 

Significance 

Role enactment — Aru of tpedaliulion 

4 

16 


Role contentment — Area of ipedalitation 

4 

9.14 

NS 

Role enactment — Yean of eaperience 

4 

2.S1 

NS 

Role conientfiieni.— Yean of eaporience 

4 

7.80 

NS 

Role enactment — Designation 

1 

1.42 

NS 

Role coniemment — Designation 

1 

1,73 

NS 

Role enactment — Father's occupation 

2 

2.S1 

NS 

Role contentmem—Father' a ocaqwiion 

2 

2.21 

NS 

Role enactment —iSpouse's occupation 

2 

.309 

NS 

Role conientment — Spolue'i occupation 

2 

2.03 

NS 


* Signifiuiit tl .05 level 
** SipuTicuii il .05 and .01 level 
NS Not aiKnlficam 


In the teaching role enactment, significant relationship was found only with 
one variable, that is area of specialisation. 


Table 3 

Perceatagn and Viluc IndkaUng ReUtloiuhip Between the 

Teachen' Area of Spedalbatlon bwI Role Enactment In Teoeblng 


Sr.No. Speeiiliuiion Bnictmeni Tola! 

High Average 




+ 

% 

+ 

% 


1 

Foods and Nutrition 

' 26 

59% 

18 

41% 

44 

Z 

Home Management 

20 

91% 

2 

9% 

22 

3. 

Education and Bxteniion 

22 

92% 

2 

8% 

24 

4. 

Child Development 

16 

57% 

12 

43% 

28 

5. 

Clodiing and Textile 

18 

86% 

3 

14% 

21 


Chi-square value 16^with df 4 is signtlicani at ,01 and .05 level. 
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A high majority of teachers of Education and Extension (EE) specialisation, 
followed by Home MEuiagement (HM) and Clothing and Textile (cr), reported 
high enactment of the teaching role. Above fifty per cent teachers of Food and 
Nutrition and Child Development specialisations, rcqporied high enactment, and 
little less than fifty per cent reported average enactmenL 

The other variables were not found influencing the teachers' role enactment 
in teaching. 

B. Research Role 

This role comprised of two sub-roles, as of researcher and research guide. 

Roleof Researcher: Itrelates to the teacher’s involvementmaninvestigation 
or research study/project independently or in a team, which may Or may not be 
funded by some agency or institution. 

The teachers reported to be usually performing this role. The roles found to 
be most frequently performed were of reading research publications, exploring 
new areas of research, formulating research proposals, considering the research 
methodology, undertaking research projects and consulting collcagues/senior 
staff for suggestions. The less performed role was of publishing recommendations 
of the research study through research articles. 

ft is visible that due to the demands put on research by University Grants 
Commission (UGC) and local authorities, as well as by projecting it as a stepping 
stone for promotions and increments, more teachers are engaging themselves in 
research studies, which is an encouraging sign. 

Bhoite (1980), around nine years back reported that the teachers signified 
a low key performance in the intelleccually productive activities mainly research 
and publication. Thus, it can be stated tiial the teachers have progressed since 
then, in the performance of the research role. 

The worth of research, however, is when its essence reaches others in the 
Held, which can only be possible through publication of its findings and recom¬ 
mendations. Therefore, it becomes essential for the teachers to perform this role 
activity. 

Role of Research Guide: This role pertained to the teachers guiding and 
directing the research study of post-graduate students (M.ScVMPhiiyPh.D.) 

This role was responded by 65 per cent teachers most of the role activities 
were found to bo usually enact^ by the teachers such as encouraging students, 
readings on research articles and methodology, giving tUrection. and evaluating 
research work at each stage, encouraging original ideas from students, helping 
students develop research proposals,exploring new areas of research, and creating 
students, awareness regarding sources of information. 

The comparatively lesser performed roles were of encouraging students to 
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wrilc research articles for publicalion and encouraging students to seek financial 
aid in the form of scholar^ips. 

Writing of research articles for publication, can be made a part of their 
research work as without publicalion, the value of research is limited. 

Seeking of Tinancial aid in tlw form of scholarships, by the siudems should 
be encouraged by the teachers. These days several agencies/insiituUons provide 
junior/senior research fellowships, such as uoc. icssR, icar, icmr. csir. and so on. 
Moreover, the universities also provide scholarships. The suidenis need to be 
made aware of such scholarships and be encouraged to pursue for the same. 


Tvgns 4 

Mean Sewe DIstrtbuUoii Showing the Rote Eiuctmeai or Home Science College 
Teachers in the Researcli Rote 

Reseeieh Role 

Mean Score 

Caiegorualion 

Researcher 

45.69 

Usual enaconenl 

Research guide 

41.56 

Usual cnacuncnl 

1_ 


Role Constraints in Research 

The highly reported constraint for research was less time for research work 
due to heavy work load. The other constraints were; difTiculty faced in getting 
statistical help, interference by college administrators by not providing manual 
help like peon or attendent, and not providing typing and cyclostyling facilities 
and less time for research due to much clerical work in the department. 

It is indicative that more of the constraints reported by the teachers were 
with reference to the college administrative structure and facilities. 

Teacher Variables and Research Role Enactment 


The years of experience of the teachers, was the only variable which was 
found very significenily related to role enactment of the teachers in research. 


Tabu 5 

RdaUonshlp Belweeti Uie Role Dlmcnslonji and Teacher Variableir 

In the Role or Research " 

Relaiionship belween Role Dimension 
and Teachers Variables 

D( 

X» 

Significance 

Role enacimeni — Area of special Isalion 

B 

7.15 

NS 

Role conientment — Area of specialisailon 

B 

8.07 

NS 

Contd. 
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Relationship between Role Dimension 
and Teachers Variables 

Df 

X' 

Significance 

Role enactment— Years of experience 

a 

29,97 

** 

Role conlcnlment — Years of experience 

a 

19.83 

* 

Role enactment —■ Designation 

2 

4 76 

NS 

Role contentment'— Designation 

2 

3.63 

NS 

Role enactment — Father's occupation 

4 

4.82 

NS 

Role contentment— Father's occupation 

4 

4,99 

NS 

Role enactment— Spouse's occupation 

4 

2.09 

NS 

Role contentment — Spouse's occupation 

4 

3 003 

NS 


* — Signilicani ai 05 level 

** — S'lsnifitaHl ai 01 and 05 level 
NS — Nal aignilieanl 


II was revealed ihai around fifty per cent teachers having above 17 years of 
experience reported high enactment, whereas around fifty per cent teachers 
having experience of one to eight years reported low enactment, This indicates 
that the higher the experience, the more the performance of the research role. 


Tabus 6 

Percentage and Chi-square Value Indkatlag the Helatloiuhlp Between Years of 
Experience of Teachers In the Teaching ProressIOn and Role Enactment In Research 


Sr, Years of EnaobnenL Tolal 


No Experience . . 

High Average 




f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 


1 

1-4 

It 

36% 

2 

6% 

18 

58% 

31 

2 

5-8 

7 

23% 

8 

27% 

15 

50% 

30 

3. 

9-12 . 

6 

32% 

9 

47% 

4 

21% 

19 

4. 

13-16 

6 

27% 

14 

64% 

2 

9% 

22 

5 

Above 17 

9 

50% 

7 

39% 

2 

11% 

18 


Chi-square value 29.97 calculoicd with df 8 it tignificani at .01 and .05 level. 


The findings can be justified, as the senior teachers who have already 
established themselves in the teaching profession get more opportunities to guide 
M.Sc, research, as well as engage in their own research work. They are likely 
to get more financial grants for research as they have a stronger bio-data to their 
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credit, whereas very junior teachers are still in ihe process of laying foundation 
for their catecr.They may havecomparalively more teaching load as well as more 
clerical, departmental and supervision work. Thus, they may be left with less lime 
for research, which also was the constraint which most of die teachers reported. 

The other variables were not found to be significantly related to the enactment 
of research role. 

C. Extension Role 

This role comprised of the sub-roles of extension worker and extension work 
guide. 

Role of Extension Worker: The role pertained to the teachers’ involvement 
in activities for the upliftment of weaker or deprived communities in both rural 
and urban areas. 

The role was responded by 72 percent teachers, who were found lobeusually 
performing this role. The more frequently performed role activities were pertain¬ 
ing to the teachers being aware of rural/urban communities’ condition, problems 
and welfare programmes through reading ofncwspapcrs/ma^azincs, encouraging 
people to vote carefully m elections and to have small families. 

The lesser performed activities were of encouraging people to form local 
organisations like co-operatives, balwadis, youth clubs, encouraging them to 
watch television and listen to radio programmes, to gain information on health 
and nutrition, agriculture, women's development activities, child welfare, sewing 
activities and so on. 

Extension is given due attention in Home Science colleges. The teachers 
guide and'supervise the extension work of students in urban and rural areas. The 
teachers also undertake extension-oriented research projects, through which, they 
come in constant contact with community people, mainly women and children, 
During their meetings with people the teachers can convey certain beneficial 
messages and encourage the people to perform those activities which vvere found 
10 ' be given less attention by the teachers. 

Role of Extension Work Guide: This role relates to the teachers guiding the 
students in carrying out extension work for the weaker sections ol urban or rural 
communities, 

The role was found to be performed usually by the teachers. The role activities 
performed more frequently by the teachers were helping the students explore 
agencies beneficial to the community, developing awareness among the students 
regarding community problems through magazines and local newspapers, re¬ 
search articles and surveys, determining the needs and interests of the community 
people and planning need-based programmes, considering resource persons and 
materials, considering place and time for conducting programmes, and helping 
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the students develop genuine inieresi for extension work. 

Less frequently played roles were of encouraging rendering services at the 
time of mishaps, helping the students plan result-oriented programmes and 
•encouraging program mes on civil consciousness. The latter roles need to be given 
due attention by Home Science college leacliers. 



Tabu 7 


Mean Score Disirlbutlon Showing the Role Enacunent or Home Science College 
Teachcra In the Ealcnaton Role 

Exlcnsion Role 

Mean Score 

CategorisaLion 

Extension womor 

105 02 

Usual enacimenl 

Exlcnsion work guide 

96 39 

Usual enacimeni 


* Ii 19 unpanant lo noie Utai the caiegonsaiion of each aub-rolc varies as Lhc 'N' dial is Lha No. 
of iiems or role acuyiuei in each lub-role is differenu 


Extension Role Constraints 

The most represented constraint, was lack of time on the part of the 
community people to attend to theorganised activities. Other constraints reported 
were pertaining lo the community people not being receptive to organised 
programmes, having miemal conflicts and lack of faith and motivauon towards 
extension activities, and their non-cooperative behaviour. Other reported con¬ 
straints were regarding the students who were found lo be lacking interest and 
motivation for extension work, lacking persistence and command over local 
language as well as initiative for using variety of methods and audio-visual aids. 
As most of the community women and children are less educated and cannot 
depend much on verbal medium, the use of audio-visual aids, becomes indis¬ 
pensable in extension work. Therefore, use of audio-visual aids while teaching 
the community people should be made compulsory by the guiding teacher. 

Teacher Variables and Extension Role Enactment 

Significantrelation was found only withone variable— area of specialisation 

High enactment of extension role was found by the teachers of Education 
and Extension specialisation, followed by the teachers of Child Development 
specialisation. 
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Table B 

Rdailonshlp Between the Role Dlmenrloita and Teacher Variables In the 

Role of Extetudon 

R&Ulionthip Between Role Dlmouion 
end Teacher’* Variable 

Df 

X’ 

Significance 

Role enactment — Area of leciatiiaiion 

6 

13.99 

• 

Role comeritmeni ■—Area of ipccialiialion 

6 

10.57 

NS 

Role enactment — Yeari of expcnence 

8 

6.25 

NS 

Role contanUnont — Yeets of experience 

8 

11.45 

NS 

Role enactment—.1)6110011100 

2 

2.34 

NS 

Role contentment — Designation 

2 

1.07 

NS 

Role enactment — Father's occupation 

4 

1.29 

NS 

Role contentment — Father'a occupation 

4 

2 55 

NS 

Role enactment — Spouse’a occupation 

4 

4.10 

’ NS 

Role contentment — Spouio'a occupation 

4 

6.99 

NS 


* Signinuni at .05 level 
** Significant at 05 and .01 level 
NS Net Significant 


Tabu 9 

Percentagea and Chl-iquira Value Indlcatliig Relalloiulilp Between Area of 
SpocUtllaatloD and Enactment of Teacben' Rote In EKtenalon 


Sr. Yean of Bnactmeot Tout 


No, Eaperience High Average Low 

I % i % { % 


1. 

Poods and Nutrition 

9 

36% 

10 

40% 

6 

24% 

25 

2 

Home Management 

9 

47% 

6 

32% 

4 

21% 

19 

3, 

Education Extension 

19 

86% 

3 

14% 

2 

0% 

22 

4. 

Child Development 

15 

68% 

5 

23% 

2 

9% 

22 


X’ = 13 99 with df 6 ij ilgniflcani at .05 level 

Both the specialisations relate to social sciences and have comparatively 
more field, work, related courses, which could be the reason for higher enactment 
of extension roles by the teachers. 

The response of the teachers of Home Management and Foods and Nutrition 
department was distributed in the categories of high, average and low enactment 
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The teachers of Clothing and Textile specialisation did not respond to the 
Extension roles and they indicated it as not applicable to their specialisation, 

CoNausioNs wmi Regard to VARtABUss 

In all the three roles of leaching, research and extension, it was found that 
variables such as, professional status of teachers and occupation of father and 
spouse, were not found to influence the role performance of the teacher. This 
implies that whether the teachers are lecturers or readers, they are likely to 
perform the three roles equally, The occupation of father and spouse, whether 
academic, non academic in nature, does not make any difference in the role 
performance of the teachers. 

It can be interpreted that independent variables of teachers, directly relating 
to the work environment of the teachers, such as area of specialisation and years 
of experience, exerted some influence on the dependent variable, that is, role 
enactment. However, with regard to teaching and extension roles, the years of 
teaching experience, whether more or less, was not found to affect the teaching 
or extension role performance of the teachers. 

Overall Conclusions 

1. The Home Science college teachers were found performing the teaching, 
research and extension roles. However, theextcnlofperfotmanceof role activities 
variedrolewise. Certain role activities were found to be very frequently performed 
which is an encouraging sign, but the less frequently performed role activities 
should be given special attention by the Home Science college teachers and 
adminisuators, as pointed out earlier. 

2, The constraints reported by the teachers in teaching, research and 
extension should be given due emphasis by the administrators and teachers of 
Home Science colleges. This would enable the teachers to enact their roles more 
effectively. 

Recommendations 

I. (a) At the time of B.Sc, and M.Sc. admissions, there can be a written test 
aiming to assess the English language ability of the students at college level, most 
of the Home Science Colleges have English as the medium of instruction, 

(b) Atschool level itself proper spoken and written English should be stressed 
by teachers and administrators. 

II, (a) There is a need for teacher training courses for Home Science college 
teachers such as B.Ed. and refresher training programmes. Such responsibility 
can be taken up by the Home Science Educaion and Extension departments of 
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Home Science colleges as ihe specialisation deals with knowledge in curriculum 
planning, evaluation and measurement techniques, audio-visual aids/media and 
education technology, guidance and counselling. Knowledge of such subjecisis 
indespensable for any college teacher. 

(b) Most of the students passing out from colleges of Home Science become 
teachers, therefore, it is imperarive that, irrespective of their specialisaUons, they 
, must be tought courses which can enhance their perceptions of teaching, Such 
coursesaiB .Sc., M.Sc, and Ph.D. level can be offered by Education andExtension 
deparunenis to students of other specialisations in Home Science, 
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standardization of a Multiple-choice Vocabulary 
Test: Pretest and Analysis 


Dr (Mrs) Swarn Chawu 
Lecturer in English, Vivekananda Mahila College, 
University of Delhi, New Delhi. 


A lmost all tests of English language being constructed in Indian universities, 
professional institutes and recmiunenl bodies are hypothetical tests. Stan¬ 
dardized English language tests, therefore, need to be introduced at a large scale ^ 
in our educational bodies too. Though the process of standardization is based on 
a specialized knowledge of the technology, yet it has to be accepted that there 
is no dearth of innovative brains in our educational institutes. Though the process 
IS quite expensive yet the resources can ^ways be generated by a team of experts 
indigeneously without any aid from any ^ien agency. The process is lime 
consuming and quite complicated yet the exactness of brains and the use of 
computers can sort out the problem. Through the present paper an attempt has 
been made to discuss elaborately and critically the process of standardizing a 
multiple-choice vocabulary test. 

The assumptiojis on which the present paper is based are as follows; 

1. Since vocabulary/lexicon is one of the common components applicable 
to all the four language skills, viz., listening, spewing, reading and 
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writing. It has been assumed proper to acquaint the teachers of English 
in India with a methodology for standardizing multiple-choice vocabu¬ 
lary tests mainly for large-scale testing. Large-scale testing is required 
at the time of admission to a particular course of study, at the time of 
achievement testing at school level and college level both, and for public 
examinations leading to placement in various organizations. 

2. S ince standardization of tests of English language is still at its infant stage, 
for practical purposes it is desirable to deal with one of the most 
significant aspects of standardization. 

Analysis of a pretest based on certain criteria., 

(Analysis, being a very important aspect involved in standardization of 
a lest, has been discussed on the basis of an cmpincal research conducted 
on a sample of Indian students in the succeeding sections). 

For the purpose, a Model Vocabulary Test in Context (with key 
answers following it)* was prctcsied on a heterogenous population of 
S4^ Indian students purusing graduate courses in different disciplines 
The Model Vocabulary Test in Context containing 30 items with 
key answers following it is produced below; 

Model Vocabulary Test in Context (Pretest) 

Directions 

Each problem in this part of the test consists of a sentence in which one word 
or phrase has been italicised. From the four choices given you should choose one 
word or phrase which could be substituted for the italicised word or phrase without 
changing the meaning of the sentence. 

Mark your choice on the answer sheet. 

Put X against the appropriate choice on the answer sheet. 

Example: 

Theyrown on the man’s face showed that he was displeased, 

(a) look of surprise 

(b) look of anger 

(c) look of delight 

(d) look of fear 

The best answer Is (b) 

♦ The icsi has been cxiraclcd front TOEFL, p. (137-140), Babin, Bdilh H.Cordes, Carole V; Ntchols 

Ilamrl II Dejiarji ei.i o'* English, Louisiana Stale University, Prenucc Hall of India Private Lid, 

Se* ')cllii-li(,i'0., IVH4 

+ O.ler Ir ( 1~'l; appios'.' of a sample of 50 to 100 students 
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1, He irampcd across the cream-coloured carpel, leaving a trail of mud behind 
him. 

(a) walked heavily 

(b) skipped 

(c) walked unsteadily 

(d) limped 

2, The tunnel was so dark and clammy that we become frightended. 

(a) long corridor 

(h) underground passageway 

(c) ccndal aisle 

(d) open ditch 

3 My supply of confidence slowly dwindles as the deadline approaches, 

(a) shifts 

(b) grows 

(c) emerges 

(d) diminishes 

4, Can this be a duplicate of the documents? 

(a) a summary 

(b) a revision 

(c) an outline 

(d) a copy 

5 The gunfire was sporadic. 

(a) intermittent 

(b) frequent 

(c) continuous 

(d) distant 

6 The chairman did not rule out the possibility of an agreement, 

(a) promise 

(b) reject 

(c) accept 

(d) forestall 

7. Punctuality is imperative in your new job. 

(a) being courteous 

(b) being cheerful 

(c) being on time 

(d) being efficient 

8. He got nowhere with his plan to balance the budgeu 
(a) succeeded completely 
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(b) accomplished noihing 

(c) fooled no one 

(d) became obsessed 

9. He ate a prodigious amount of the home-made bread. 

(a) slight 

(b) tiny 

(c) huge 

(d) moderate 

10 He is infamous for his dishonesty in business matters. 

(a) notorious 

(b) dreaded 

(c) loathed 

(d) investigated 

11. We were forced to postpone the picnic 

(a) Call off 

(b) do without 

(c) put off 

(d) see about * 

12. The hunter carefully stalked the deer 

(a) shot 

(b) tracked 

(c) aimed at 

(d) skimmed 

/ 

13 There is a large area of swamp that will have to be cleared before construction 
can begin. 

(a) forest 

(b) soft, wet land 

(c) dry, sandy soil 

(d) prairie 

14. For once, everything in her life seemed to be in equilibrium. 

(a) disarray 

(b) turmoil 

(c) balance 

(d) danger 

15 The world leaders had a chat before beginning formal negotiations. 

(a) friendly, unimportant talk 

(b) disagreement 

(c) serious discussion 
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(d) high level conference" 

6. Where did she acquire all her weallh ? 

(a) gain 

(b) lose 

(c) hide 

(d) steal 

17. He resolved to act more wisely in the future, 

(a) promised 

(b) hoped 

(c) consented 

(d) decided 

18. The jeweller reported that the diamonds were genuine. 

(a) perfect 

(b) imitations 

(c) real 

(d) valuable 

19. 1 decided to go to the party on the spur of the moment. ' 

(a) after careful thought 

(b) for only a short Lime 

(c) without previous thought 

(d) at the earliest possible moment 

20. The winners will be selected at random 

(a) by interviewing 

(b) by competition 

(c) by chance 

(d) by testing 

21. Pilfering by company employers costs many businesses thousands of dollars 
each year. 

(§) tardiness 

(b) stealing 

(c) absenteeism 

(d) ignorance 

22. The relativity theory is basically made up of two parts; the restricted and the 
general relativity theory, 

(a) fundamentally 

(b) frequently 

(c) usually 

(d) approwmately 
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23. The sales represcniativc.s were asked lo go over die figures in their reports 
before the conference. 

(a) relate 

(b) revise 

(c) review 

(d) calculate 

24. Doctors prescribe massive doses of pencilHn for patients with pneumonia, 

(a) daily 

(b) heavy 

(c) double 

(d) adequate 

25. Tornadoes are violent whirlwinds which vary in their width from a few yards 
to 1,300 feet 

(a) fierce 

(b) immense 

(c) rapid 

(d) chilly 

26. The movie critic said that ‘Airplane’ the parody of disaster movies, was 
hilarious. 

(a) suspenseful 

(b) very funny 

(c) realistic 

(d) very tragic 

27. In spite of medical advances, cancer is usually fatal. 

(a) curable 

(b) painful 

(c) deadly 

(d) disabling ^ 

28. The sculptor, Lovenzo Hiberti, blended medieval grace with Renaissance 
realism. 

(a) discovered 

(b) combined 

(c) produced 

(d) invented 

29 Identical twins are frequently inseparable', they even seem lo think alike. 

(a) not able lo be understood 

(b) not able to be distinguished 

(c) not able to be parted 
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(d) not able to be believed 

30, Hisextremenervousness/mpen<i<'<ihisabilitytospeakinfrontoflargegroups 

of people. 

(a) hindered 

(b) halted 

(c) accelerated 

(d) fostered 




fCey Answers 

eo the 

Model Test 

in Context 



1. 

a 

7. 

c 

13. 

b 

19. 

c 

25. 

a 

2. 

b 

8. 

d 

14. 

c 

20. 

c 

26, 

b 

3. 

d 

9. 

c 

15. 

a 

21. 

b 

27. 

c 

4. 

d 

10. 

a 

16. 

a 

22. 

a 

28. 

b 

5. 

a 

11. 

c 

17. 

d 

23. 

c 

29. 

c 

6, 

b 

12. 

b 

18. 

c 

24. 

b 

30. 

a 


The students on whom the above test has been pretested have studied and 
passed English language and litoratute of 10+2 (Class XII). Out of 54 students, 
eight belong to the MBA course of the Institute of the Management and Technol¬ 
ogy, Ghaziabad (UP.), 18 belong to ihcB.Com. (Hons.) Course of the University 
of Delhi, one belQng.s to the B.Sc. (Home Science) Course of the University of 
Delhi, and 27 belong to the B.A.(Pass) Course of the University of E>clhi. 

The pretest was administered in class room surroundings for the B .Com .(Hons.) 
and the B.A.(Pass) examinees, and in a reading room for the MBA and the B.Sc. 
(Home Science) examinees during the session 1989-90. It was invigilated by the 
author herself. Sufficient time limit was allowed to all the examinees to attempt 
each item in order to obtain sufficient data on the last items also in the pretest 
and to determine average time limit for a standard Multiple-Choice Vacabulary 
Test in Context. i 

CnrrcRioN 

After the pretest answer sheets were accumulated and scored, all the 30 
vocabulary items were analysed to determine their effectiveness in terms of the 
following three criteria; 

1. Whether each of the 30 items can meet a suitable level of difficulty- 
neither loo hard nor too easy for the population being tested (Determi¬ 
nation of item Difficulty); 

2, Whether these 30 vocabulary items can discriminate between the 
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proRcionl subjecla and the deficient ones (Deicnnination of Item 
DiscriminaticMi); 

3. Whether Um distractore following each of the 30 items are effective 
disUBctons (Determination of the Effectiveness of Distracton). 

1. Determination of Item Difficulty 

For determining the difficulty level of each item, Harris’s (1969)* technique 
has been employed in the paper. Accemling to his technique, an analyst is 
supposed to asccalain ihepercentof thesamplewho answered cachitem correctly. 
Multiple<hoice vocabulary items (given in the pretest) which are excessively 
easy, i.e., those correctly answered by at least 92 per cent of the examinees, or 
unreasonably difficult i.c„ those correctly answered by less than 30 per cent of 
the sample group, will be discarded as not contributing to the measurement 
function of the tesL After analysing the difficulty level of each of the 30 items 
of the pre-test given in the preceding section, the following results as shown m 
Table 1 have been found. 


TxBtal 

of lUnn OIITIculty 

1 Ilem No. 

Porcenuge of 

Ilem No, 

Ptrcenlage of 

.. 

Populuion Antwenng 


Population Answering 


Correctly (Populuioa 


Correaly (Population 


of 54 Student!) 


of 54 Students) 

1. 

42,60 

16 

68.52 

Z 

74.88 

17. 

59.26 

3. 

48.15 

18. 

66,67 

4. 

85.19 

19. 

31.40 

5 

24.88 

20. 

51.86 

6 

46.30 

21, 

16,67 

7. 

77.77 

22. 

57.41 

s. 

50.00 

23. 

18.52 

9. 

53.70 

24. 

42,60 

to, 

46.30 

25, 

35.19 

It. 

50.00 

26, 

24.08 

12, 

37.04 

27. 

48.15 

13. 

37.04 

28. 

46,30 

14. 

83 34 

29. 

35 19 

15. 

40.75 

30. 

38.89 


After an inspection of Table 1, it can be found that item Nos. 5 (24.88%), 
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21(16.67%), 23(18.52%) and 26 (24.08%) being unreasonably difficult and 
showing less thaln 30 per cent result have to be discarded at the time of assembling 
the final fom of a standard tesL 

Twenty-six items which remain now must still meet the second of the three 
requirements, that is, discrimination. 

2. Deiermina/ion of Item Discrimination 

The second step is to determine how well each item discriminates between 
high and low level examinees, for each item in a test should help to distinguish 
the proficient subjects from the deficient subjects. An acceptable method is to 
assume that an examinee’s performance on the to tal test will provide a reasonably 
good indicadon of his level of achievementor proficiency. Therefore, an analyst 
fust separates the highest and lowest papers m terms of the total scores on the 
test. It is then to be determined how the two groups do on each item; the 
discriminating items will be those answered correedy by more of the high group 
than the low group. 

Of the several statisdeal techniques that have been devised for calculadng item 
discriminadon, thefollowingtechniqueasalready discussed in my last paper’ has 
been employed and suggested in the paper. 

Step 1 ; Separating the highest and the lowest 25 per cent of the papers. 

Step 2 : For each item, subfracting the number of “lows" who-answer the item 
correctly from the number of “highs” who answer correctly, (If more 
‘lows’ than ‘highs’ get an item right, the result of this calculadon will 
of course be negative and should be marked with a minus sigh). 

Step 3 : Dividing the results of step 2 by the number of papers in each group, 
'highs’ and ‘lows’ to obtain the item 'discrimination index’. 

As already mentioned we have a sample of 54 completed papers, the highest 
and the lowest 25 pbr cent have to be separated. Thus we have 14 'highs’ and 
14 'lows’ out of a total population of 54 subjects. 

Discriminatory power of each of the 26 vocabulary items (4 items having been 
discussed after the item difficulty analysis) has been determined on the basis of 
the above mentioned technique in Table 2 . 

After examining the results of this step, it has been found that four more items: 
Item 1,2,4,12 are to be discarded as they have shown low discrimination: 

Item l(.2l), 2(.21), 4(.21) and 12 (.07) 

“Discrimination much below 30 should be either revised or discarded” 
(Harris, 1969)*'. It can thus be observed that the analyst is left with 22 items, the 
distractors of which require a further analysis, and that is detenninatidh of 
effectivenss of distractors. 
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3. Determination of Effectiveness ofDistractors 

This step is also highly desirable in the analysis of disiractors. It has been 
assumed that a disiractors is ineffective if it attracts less than 30 per cent of the 
responses compared to the distraciors attracting the maximum number of re¬ 
sponses. For example, in Table 3 Item No.6, disiractors *a’ and ‘d’ attractedonly 
four and five responses, respectively, compared to distractor ‘c‘ attracting 19 
responses (maximum number of responses). The number of four and five re¬ 
sponses of 'a' and ‘d’ is less than 30 per cent of 19 — the number of responses 
attracted by ‘c’. Arithmetically, to find out an ineffective distractor a simple 
equation as given below can be followed; 

100 X Distractor ResponsetDR) 

Maximum Distractor Response (MDR) 

Taking the example of Item 6 where mdr is 19 and DR(d) 4, the percentage 
of DR (d) is as follows 


100x4 

19 


21.05% 


(Therefore this shows that 21.05 per cent being less than 30 per cent of mdr 
(19), DR (d) is an ineffective distractor) Similarly, an effective distractor can be 
calculated. 

On the basis of the abovc-mendoned assumpdon, given below is a table 
(Table 3) indicating elaborately the effectiveness of the disiractors of each of those 
22 items which were left for further analysis after the determination of item 
difficulty. 




Tables 



‘ 


Detemliutioii of EIL Dlstractont 


Ilem 


No. of Retportsu 


Percenuge of 


No, 


for Bach Choice 


DiilracUon (on ihc 

Disuacior 



(cc and D) 


Baiii of Um3 fiquaUon 
Given Above) 



A 

bed 




3. 

11 

11 6 cc 

0 

D(c) = - 54.55 

E 

6 . 

s 

CO 19 4 

1 

D(«) = '^^=26 32 

£ 
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1 


2 




3 

4 







100x4 

D(d)- =2105 

€ 

7. 

2 

3 

CC 

7 

0 

100X2 

D(a) = ^ = 28.57 








100X3 

D(b) = -y- = 42 86 

E 

8. 

16 

CC 

5 

5 

1 

100x5 

D(c)= y -31,25 

E 







100x5 

D(d)= j - =31.25 

E 

9, 

9 

s 

cc 

9 

2 

100x5 

D(b)_ j =5556 

E 

10 

cc 

10 

5 

12 

2 

100x10 

DCb) - 12 = 83.33 

E 







100x5 

D(c) = 12 - ‘‘'•67 

E 

11. 

15 

3 

cc 

9 

0 

100X3 

D(b) = -iJ- =20 

e 







100x9 , 

D(d) = —J5-=60 

E 

13. 

16 

CC 

12 

6 

0 

100X12 

D(c)= =75 

E 







100x6 

D(d)- =375 

E 

M. 

4 

5 

CC 

0 

0 

100x4 

D9.) = —^ = 80 

E 







100x0 

D(d)= 5 -0 

£ 

15, 

CC 

3 

6 

23 

0 

100x3 

D(b)= 23 =,13.3 

e 







100X6 

D(o)= 23 


16. 

cc 

11 

5 

1 

0 

100X5 

D(c) = »45,45 

B 







100x1 

D(d)= 11 =9.09 

COrUd. ■ 
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7 li 3 ec 


S 0 cc 13 


1 15 cc 21 


4 17 cc 4 


cc 6 12 5 


11 cc 5 15 


cc 17 13 5 


B 11 cc 9 


14 cc 6 B 



E 

E 

e 

€ 

E 

e 

B 

E 

E 

E 

E ■' 

e 

E 

E 

E 

B 

contd. 
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2 




3 

4 

29. 

6 

17 cc 

II 

1 

D(a) = 

100x6 

=35 29 

E 






II 

S' 

100x11 

= S'* 70 

E 

' 30, 

CC 

8 13 

9 

3 

D(b) = 

100x8 

13 

E 






D(tl) = 

100x9 

13 

E 


cc = Correcl Choice 
D = Dislracior 
E = Elfecuveness 
^ = Ineffeclive 
>1 = Unmarked ✓ 

After an inspection of Table 3, Item 6, distraciors(a) (d); Item?, distractor 
(a); Itemll, distractor (b), Item 14, distractor (d), Item 15, distractor (b), (c); Item 
16, distractor (d); Item 17, distractor (c), Item 18, disuactor(b): Item 19, distractor 
(a): Item 20, distractors(a). (d); and Item25, distractor (d) are ineffective distractors. 
'Non-functioning and mal-functoning distractors should be replaced, but the 
revised items should then be pre-tested again, for the onginal statistics will almost 
be affected by alterations' (Harris 1969)’. 

Thus out of 22 items (left after the determination of item discrimation). II 
more items need either to be discarded or revised for pre-testing. After discard- 
ingll Items more, we are left with items only which can be called standard items. 

Determinahon of Time LiMrr 

For pre-testing, liberal time is allowed to each examinee, For standardization. 
Table 4 shows the lime taken by 54 examinees and the average lime to be allotted 
to them after calculating the average time required by the following four steps: 

1. Separate the number of examinees taking the same lime, e.g. three 
examinees taking Five minutes, two taking 19 minutes, one taking 11 
minutes, etc. 

2. Multiply the number of examinees (N) with the time taken (T) by them 
NxT, e.g. three examinees taking five minutes. 

3 X 5 = 15 
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2 Examinees taking 19 minutes 
2 X 19 = 38 

3. Now add the total of N x T shown in Table 4b (1154 minutes), 

4. Divide the total of N * t by the total sample of population p (that is the 
number of examinees N) to obtain the weighted average time required 
for 30 items. 



Tasls 4a 

DelcrmltMtioD of Time Limit 




No, of 

Time Taken CO 

N 

X 

T 

Examineei (N) 

(mtnuuei) 




3 

5 

3x5 


15 

2 

6 

2x6 

S 

12 

t 

9 

1x9 

S 

9 

t 

to 

1 X 10 

= 

10 

1 

It 

1x11 

s 

11 

1 

12 

1 X 12 

s 

12 

7 

15 

7x 15 

ss 

105 

1 

16 

1 xl6 

s 

16 

1 

17 

1 xl7 

ss 

17 

2 

19 

2x 19 

s 

38 

6 

20 

6x20 

s 

120 

4 

23 

4 x23 

St 

92 

5 

25 

5x25 

St 

125 

t 

26 

1 x26 

S3 

26 

1 

29 

1 x29 

= 

29 

10 

30 

10x30 

= 

300 

1 

32 

1 x32 

=r 

32 

3 

34 

3 x34 


102 

2 

35 

2x35 

= 

70 1 

1 

33 

1 x33 

I 

33 


Taslb 4d 

I 


Total N^ of oxaminc6a(N) : 54 

NxT : 1154 minutes 

yt, ■ i. ^ NxT 1154 

Weighted average — : = = 21.37 minutes 

N* 54 


* N IS the number of examinees, that it the Population (P) 
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Thus we find thal21.37 m inulcs is the average time required by the examinees 
for 30 Items. 

Discussion 

1 After the pretest analysis, it can be seen that out of 30 vocabulary items 
only 11 Items can be considered standard items and the rest are to be 
discarded. 

2. For formulating standard tests and create a data bank of standard ques- 
Uons, a large number of examinees (say 200 to 300) need to be pretested. 

3 For formulating a standardized lest of say 100 items, a pretest should 
consist of about 250 to 270 items. 

4, A test can be regarded standard when the distribution of the test scores 
as well as the lime taken are distributed normally about the mean, that 
is, if we get a normal probability distribution between scores/times and 
the number of students at each scoreAime as shown in figure 1 



Fio. 1. Notmiil Probabilliy Curve 

But distfibuiion can be obtained onl/whcn a test is administered on a very 
large sample of population. In the present survey, the number of students tested 
is very small (54) and hence normal trends are not visible. 

The standard deviations of scores and times of the present lest are found to 
be as follows: 

Score SD = 5.56 marks 
Time SD = 8.70 minutes 

Statistically, if the lest is standard, 68 per cent of the students should have 
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scored between one of the standard deviation limits, that is between (mean - so) 
and (mean +SD); 95 per cent of the students should have scored between (mean 
- 2xSD) and (mean +2xsD): and 99 per cent of the students should have scored 
between (mean - 3 xSD) and (mean +3xSD). After the present pretest analysis, 68 
per cent students should be between 14-5.56 and 14+ 5.56 marks, that is between 
8.44 and 19.55 and so on. But actually 78 percent of the students scored between 
this range. 

But as stated earlier, the results of the present pretest are not found in 
concordance with this rule for the very reason that the size of the population in 
our case is very small and the number of question items for the pretest are also 
very small. The teachers and the testers have to guard themselves against these 
factors while creating a data bank of standard lesLs. 

5. Whilere-assemblingatestforstandardization.itemsshouldberc-ordered 
in order of their item difficulty. It can be seen with the help of Table 5 
as to how 11 standard items can be re-arrangcd/rc-asscmbled for repro¬ 
ducing a test. 


Tablb 5 

Reproducing the Test In Order ol DilTInilly Level 


Scnal No, of 

Standard Items in 

ihc Pretest 

Difficuliy 

Level 

Scnal No, 

After Re¬ 
assembling 

Serial No. 
al ihe Time 
of Rcproduclion 

3 

48.15% 

1 

4 

8 

50 00% 

2 

3 

9 

53.70% 

3 

2 

10 

46 30% 

4 

6 

13 

37.04% 

5 

10 

22 

57,41% 

6 

1 

24 

42.60% 

7 

8 

27 

48.15% 

8 

5 

28 

46,30% 

9 

7 

29 

35,19% 

10 

11 

30 

38,199li 

11 

9 


6. Item analysis data should be recorded on an "item analysis slip” which 
contains 

(a) the item, written out in full; 

(b) an identification of the pretest in which the item was tried out; 
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(c) the position of the item in the pretest; 

(d) the item difficulty and discrimination indices; 

(e) a tabulation of how the "highs", "mids" and "lows" responded to the 
several choices. 

A sample item analysis slip is shwon in Table 6. 


Tabji6 

Suit|ile Item Asidysls Slip 
PreUsL UiK|cr*aradaites —Vocabulkry in ConteXl 

Item No. lO 

He is infamous for his dishonesty in business mailers. 

(a) notorious 

(b) dreaded 

(c) loathed 

(d) investigated 


Choices 

Highs 

Mids 

Lows 


a 

12 

13 

1 


b 

0 

5 

4 


c 

0 

4 

2 

Difficulty: 46.30% 

d 

1 

3 

7 

Discrimination: .64 

M‘ 

1 

1 

0 



Conclusion 

Thus we can conclude that multiple-choice vocabulary tests can be stan¬ 
dardized on a large scale, keeping in view all the criteria mentioned in the 
paper. More research and practical work needs to be done in other skills also 
by the experts in the specialized field, so ihaL firstly, we start producing such 
indigenous tests of English language with the assistance and help of various 
educational and placement bodies and institutes can select suitable candidates 
for specific categories, and secondly, we start producing such students who can 
compete in the international market by obtaining the same high grades which 
they have already been obtaining in the area of physical sciences. 
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The Effect of Training on Controlled Experimentation 
During Adolescence 


Dr(Mrs) Anu Poonia 

Lecturer, Vidya Bhawan, G,S.Teacher^s College, 
Udaipur (Raj.) 


P iAo^’s idea of education lays importance on experience involving direct 
action upon objects, a necessary precurscff to concept formation and learning. 
Activity brings about the growth of cognidve structures. Such experience may 
accelerate or delay mental development but will not alter its essential character 
which proceeds in stages in every individual, i.e. mental mechanism becomes 
functional only with the maturation of the organism. 

The major purpose of the study is to find out the role of training on controlled 
experimentation and its relationship to accelerated learning. More specifically 
speaking the objectives ate to determine the status of thought at the three levels 
of intellectual development, viz. concrete, transitional and formal, using a 
suitable test among certain groups of adolescent pupils matched on intelligence, 
age, grade and socio-economic status; the effect of tinning on the three levels 
of intellectual development; the relationship between the various personality 
traits and the three levels of intellectual development; the personality characier- 

Kajmhan University 
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istics of three pupils who arc favourably influenced by training; the influence of 
training “sex-wise, age-wise and grade-wise; the effect of different modes of 
presentations of the problem; the difference in the mathematical structure of 
thought and personality traits in respect of experimental group through factor 
analysis; to point out main educational implications. 

The total sample of three hundred and twenty students was split up into two 
main sub-groups, viz. the central and the cxpcrimenul group, ^ch sub-group 
had about one hundred and sixty students. Each sub-group was again divided into 
two groups of boys and girls, drawn freum grades seven to ten, twenty boys and 
twenty girls from each grade. The following tests were used — 

(i) Raven’s progressive matrices to determine the intellectual level of the 
pupils. 

(ii) Socio-economic status questionnaire prepared by the investigator. 

(iii) H.S.P.Q. prepared by Callell was used to measure personality traits. 

The main investigation was split up into three stages. 

Stage /—A battery of four stimulating problems. This was administered simul¬ 
taneously on the control and experimental groups. These four problems consisted 
of Piaget type tests. The firsl three were based on the combinatorial scheme of 
thoughts, viz, the digital problem, beaker problem, magic seed problem, The last 
test was based on the exclusion of variable scheme of thought. The stimulating 
problems were followed by the fine tests of pre-uai. These were wax problem, 
bending of rod problem, ramp problem, flow of liquid through a lube, and simple 
pendulum problem. These were based on two schemes of thought, controlling and 
separation of variables and exclusion of variables. 

Stage H —The prc-iest was followed by three training sessions imparted only to 
the experimental group at an interval of two weeks apartThe problems selected 
for the training sessions were the same PiagcUan type test as of pre-tesL The 
presentation varied from verbal, demonstration, pictorial to experimentation, 
Singe III —Immediately after the third training session post-test was conducted 
on both the control and the experimental group. The post-test consisted of the 
same five Piagelian type tests as the pre-tcsl. 

Main Findinos 

The main findings emerging from the study arc as below : 

There is no significant difference between the prc-iesi .scores of Ihe control 
and experimental groups for different grades, age and sex. Significant difference 
was nouced between the prc-icsi and post-test scores of the control and experi¬ 
mental groups for the three levels of intellectual development, grade-wise, age- 
wise and sex-wise; in the various modes of presentation of the problem from 
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experimental to demonstration and pictorial, in the scores of the first and the last 
training session, sex-wise, grade-w isc, age-w ise for the three levels of intellectual 
developmenL SignificanlrelaUonship wasnoticed between the personality factors 
and the post-test scores of those students who arc favourably influenced by 
training, No significant relationship could be observed between the intelligence 
and the post-test scores of those students who show a favourable influence of 
training, grade-wise and age-wise. There is strong factorial struclures underlying 
personality trails, inicll igence and scheme of thought for those students who were 
favourably infiuenced by training. The four factors being separation of variable 
scheme of thought, adventurous, intelligence, self-sufficient, i.e. separation of 
vanablc scheme of thought, adventurous, intelligence, self-sufficient (prefering 
own decisions), resourceful. 

Impucations 

The educauonal implications arising out of the study arc. 

Children should be allowed abundantly the processes rather than the products 
of thought. They need uaining in handling their irratic ideas. This is only possible 
through experimentation. The children should be encouraged to develop a 
scientific outlook, be able to discover scientific law. This can be possible by 
giving exercises in logical meaningful thinking ofthe learning tasks which initiate 
meaningful learning. The effectiveness of the training is mutually dependent upon 
the intellectual developmental level ofthe child, the type of problem and thekind 
of training technique used. This provides a basis for the construction of the 
curriculum, and successful leaching methods. Training with concrete material 
builds up a lively, interesting and activity-based atmosphere which promotes 
learning and helps leaching strategies, ’riirough uaining procedures, creative 
capacities are encouraged. Training procedure gives each individual an oppor¬ 
tunity to progress according to his mental capacity. By promoting activity in the 
classroom, the teacher caji explore the child's potential for learning and permit 
him to evolve an understanding of the world around him. Through uaining the 
performance is so much faster on a menial level than on an overt level that the 
child is able to do more in a given period of lime. The training procedures are 
m accordance with the laws of spontaneous learning, that is, from simple to 
complex and from concrete to abstract. This helps not only in meaningful learning 
but also m transfer of learning. 
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Socio-economic Deprivation Among College Freshmen in 
Relation to their Certain Cognitive and Non-cognitive Factors 


IsrailMiya 

Head, Department of Psychology, Sobh College, Sobh, Gaya, fiiW 


S oao-GcoNOMic (teprivalion is a lack of economic and social opportuniiy 
available to the nuOority of the po|Hilation. Deprived people live under 
substandard economic conditions, they come from different culluial background 
and manifest different behavioural patterns (Goldberg, 1970). Advantaged- 
disadvantaged, privileged-unprivileged, and dcprived-nondeprivcd are not abso¬ 
lute terms, rather they are relative terms. It is often observed that socio-economic 
deprivations produce unfavourable attitude towards self, parents and authority. 
Such persons suffer from physical and mental deficiencies and involve in 
antisocial acts. Socio-economic deprivation also affects adversely the develop¬ 
ment of cognitive and non-cognitive abilities. 

There are many indices of socio-economic deprivation like caste, religion, 
culture, education, inhabitation, and so on. Investigators in the past have used 
only one or two indices of deprivation for measuring socio-economic deprivation. 
In the present study, three indices of deprivation, namely, caste, parental income 
and formal education of the respondent’s father have been used. 

OamenvEs of the Study 

The present study was undertaken with three objectives in view: (i) to 
examine the association of socio-ecoitomic depri vabomwiih certain background 
factors of the respondents; (ii) to compare the subjects of forward,backward and 
scheduled castes in respect of their cognitive and non-cognitive factors (verbal 
intelligence, self-concept of academic ability, academic motivation, anxiety, and 
adjustment with regard to home, health, social and emotional dimensions; and 
(iii) to compare socio-economically deprived and non-deprived subjects in terms 
of their cognitive and non-cognitive factors. 


Magadh UnivCTsity (1989). 
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Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses were formulated for empirical verification; 

1. Non-deprivcd group would scene higher on verbal intelligence than 
deisived group. 

2. Non-deprivcd group would have better self-concqrt of academic ability 
than deprived group. 

3. Non-deprived group would seme higher on academic motivation than 
deprived group. 

4. Deprived group would score highm on anxiety lhan non-deprived group, 

5. Non-depnved group would have better home adjustment than deprived 
group. 

6. Non-deprived group would have better health adjustment than deprived 
group. 

7. Non-deprived group would show better social adjustment than deprived 
group. 

8. Non-deprived group would show better emotional adjustment than de¬ 
prived group. 

Beside these hypotheses, it was also inoposed to examine the impact of 
certain background factors like marital status, inhabitation, sibling position, 
family composition and father’s occupation on deprivation. 

Samha 


The sample comprised 400 male college freshmen, drawn from three groups, 
namely, forward caste (N»150), backward caste (Ns236) and scheduled caste 
(N=114). The sample was drawn ftmn four local colleges of Magadh University, 
Bodh Gaya, Bihar. The age range of the subjects varied from 14 to 20 years with 
a mean of 16.64 years. 


Tests AND 


Ma^^rials 




The tests and materials used were: 

1. Personal Data Schedule for eliciting infoimaiion wilh regard to the 
personal characteristics and family background of the respondents. 

2. Mohsin’s (1968) General Intelligence Test 

3. Singh’s (1%5) Academic Inventory 

4. Taylor’s (1953) Manifest Anxiety Scale 

5. Mohsin-Shamshad (1970) Adaptation (Hindi) of Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. 
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Rhsbnos 

The Rodiegs were as follows 

L Verbal inteffligem® as measured through the Mcrfjsin’s General Intelli¬ 
gence Tcsl difTcrentieted signiRcanUy the deiaived and non-deprlved 
groups. As ^pmed, ihe rron^q^ived group scored significanily higher 
on inlelUgerkce than the depriv^ group, Similariy, Ae fimivard caste 
group scored signiRcandy higher cm verh^ intelligence than the scheduled 
castes. 

2. Self-conccpt of academic ability and academic motivation as measured 
through the Academic Inventory did not difTcrentiate signiRcantly the 
dci^vcd and non-dcprived grou{». However, the forward caste group 
scored signiRcanUy higher on self-concept of academic ability than the 
scheduled castes. The b«:kward caste scored signiRcanUy higher on 
academic motivation than the femward and scheduled castes. 

3. Manliest anxiety as measured through Ute Taylor’s (19S3) Manifest 

^ Anxiety Scale failed to difTcreniiate the deprived and non-deprived 

groups. However, as expected, ihcforward castes scored signiRcantly less 
on anxiety thari Utc scheduled castes. 

4. Out of four dimensions ofwljusuncnt, namely, home, health, social and 
emotional as measured UutHi^ the Mt^in-Shamshad AdaptaUon of Bell 
AUjustmenlInventory.onlyhcalUt adjustment difTereniiaujdsignificandy 
Ute deprived and non-deprived groups. As expected, 'he non-dq>rived 
group (forward castes) was found to have bcu^ healUi adjusunent dun 
the ^^ved group (scheduled castes). 

5. The dichotomised variable of socio-economic deprivation tended to bear 
signiRcant and positive associaUon with intelligence, anxiety, health 
adjustment and emotional adjustment. In case of other variables (self- 
concept of academic ability, academic motivation, ht>me adjustment and 
social adjustment), insignificant positive correlations were found. 

6. The deprived and non-deprived groups of subjects differed significanUy 
in terms of their frequencies on marital status, inhabitation, sibling 
position and father's occupaUon as assessed Uuroogh the Personal Data 
Schedule. The percentage of married subjects, rural inhabitanls, first and 
second bom subjects, having their faUiers in agriculture was mote in the 
deprived group than in the non-deprived group. 

Conclusions 

The following general conclusions can be drawn from the present study: 
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1. Non-deprived college freshmen are more intelligent as compared with 
their deprived counttarparls. 

2 Non-deprived studenLs suffer less from health adjustment problems than 
the deprived group. 

3, Subjects belonging to the forward caste have better self-concept of 
academic ability than those belonging to the scheduled castes. 

4. Subjects of the forward castes have less anxiety than those of the 
scheduled castes. 

5 Rural-based first and second born married subjects, having their fathers 
in agriculture, suffer more from deprivation as compared with urban- 
based later bom, unmarried subjects, having their fathers in service and 
business. 

To conclude, non-deprived college freshmen possess more intelligence, 
better self-concept of academic ability, low anxiety and less adjustment problems 
in health dimension than the deprived group, The present study has, however, 
limited focus, A similar study needs to be carried out in rural, semi-urban and 
urban settings covering relevant variables. Some attempts should be made to 
highlight the role of personality, motivation, values, etc, in deprivation In spite 
of certain limitations of the present study, it may prove a guideline for future 
research to be conducted in this area from the socio-psychological angle 
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Development and Validation of Criterion-Referenced Test (crt) on 
Vowel-coalition in Sanskrit Language 


(Dr) Bhanuben C. Raithatha 
Assistant Teacher, M.V. Ghelani School, Bhanvad 


I N the last two decades, there has been a stress on individualized instruction and 
evaluation within individual progress. This purpose is achieved by crt. The 
changes involved are reflected in what the individual has learned. Hence, the 
development and validation of an ideal CRT is the crying need today jn the field 
of education. 

Objectives OF THE Preseett Study 

» 

1. To develop criterion-referenced lesion Vowel-coalition (Svarsandhi) in 
Sanskritlanguage for the students of Standard VIIT studying in Gujarati- 
medium secondary schools of Gujarat state, 

2. To validate the proposed test. 

« 

Sample 

The .study was carried in the urban and rural areas of Jamnagar District 
(Gujarat state), the urban area, viz. Bhanvad and the rural area, viz. Verad and 
Gunda. Fifty girl students and fifty boy students were selected from each of the 
areas. 

«( 

Procedure 

1, The preliminary considerations consisted of four aspects, viz. test purpose, 
specification of content area, identification of groups to be measured and 
identification of qualified staff. All these four a.spccls were duly treated. 

2. The selected content was specified minutely. The well-defined behavioural 
domains were prepared on the basis of the content. 


Bhavnagar University (1989). 
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3, Sixteen-ilem forms were prepared after adopting Hively’s Item form-item 
writing technique. 

4. The logical rewiew was conducted loassess the congruenccbctween item and 
objective. The evaluation of the rcprcsenutiveness of item measuring each 
objective was done by employing five-point scale. 

5 The deficient items were duly revised and rewritten. 

6 Empirical review was conducted to examine the instructional sensitivity of 
items, An initial form of the test was administered to 200 examiness—girls 
as well as boys — selected from urban as well as rural areas. 

7. After the empirical review, it was found that no item required revision. 

8 The items were randomly selected from the universe of items. Two parallel 
forms of the test were prepared. The ‘Till in the blank" type item format was 
adoped for all the items. 

9. Three kinds of^validity — content, constfuct and criterion-related — were 
established. For this purpose, both the parallel forms of the test were 
administered to 200 examinees—girls as well as boys—selected from both 
the areas. The present group was different from that group which was 
employed for the empirical review. 

10. Two types of reliability — the domain score estimation and mastery 
classification decision — were established. 

11. The cut-off score was determined foralllhe behavioural domains of both the 
parallel forms. 

12. The administrator's and technical manual was prepared. 

Findings 

1, The minute specification of the domain of vowel coalition enabled the 
investigator to prepare sixteen well-defined behavioural domains. 

2. Adopting Hively’s item form, the maximum possible number of items were 
generated on vowel coalition ,i.e. in proportion to availability of textual non- 
textual words. 

3, For the initial form of the test, a pool of776 items was generated on the basis 
of sixteen well-defined behavioural domains by following closely the rules 
regarding item writing technique. 

4. The perfect congruence was found between item and objective. After 
reviewing all the‘ items logically, it was found that the item objective 
congruence index (loci) of each item was +1. 

3, Each item was representative of its objective and the degree of 
representativeness was high. 

6 Thepre- to-post test difference index (PPDI) of all the items ranged from 0.15 
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10 0.69. The in.'Jtructioival scositiviiy of each item was; quite satisfactory. 

7. Tlwj Items were selected randomly from ilic pool of the logically and 
empirically reviewed items. The principle of gencrali'wibiliiy was observe 
after selecting the items rartdomly. 

8. Two parallel form.s were prepared. Each of the two forms consisted of 212 
items. 

9. There was perfect content validity in the present test as loci of each item 
was+1. 

10. Thegraph-bascdunidimen.s-ionalindicesof each behavioural domain ofboth 
the parallel forms ranged from 0.07 to 0.70. i.o. all of them were positive and 
the item of each domain measured their rc.spcciivc construct or domain 

11. ThecriLicalratioofdiffcrencesofthcmcanscorcsofmsuiictcd-iininstructed 
groups of all the behavioural domains of both the parallel forms was 
significant at 0.01 level. 

12. The sum of the examinees’ estimated domain score in each behavioural 
domain of both the parallel forms ranged from 0.00 to 0,20, 

13. Th6indiccsofmasi6ry"non-mastcryclassificationdcci.sionreliabilityranged 
from 0,79 to 0.90in both the parallel forms of the test. The present lestproved 
reliable for mastery-non-mastery classification. 

14. Thecut-offscorcdelerminedforeachofthe behavioural domains ofboth the 
parallel forms lay between I to lO.Thclcst became capable formastcry-non- 
mastery classification due to the determination of the cut-off score. 

Recommendations eor the use of the Present CRT 

1. The present test can be used for the measurement of achievement after 
teaching vowel Coalition in order to implement the concept of constant 
evaluation as mentioned in New National Education Policy, 

2, The present lest can be used when the necessity arises to evaluate the 
implementation of the educational programmes like programme learning 
and module-based on vowel-coalition. 

3, Thcpresonttestcan be .specially useful when the classification of examinees 
is to be made into mastcry-non-itiasicry categories for mastery at learning 
of vowel coalition. 

4. The present test can be used to diagnose the learning deficiencies of the 
examinees in vowel coalition. 
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Factorial Nauire of Numerical Aptitude and us Bearing on 
Mathematical Learning 


VuAY Kumar Dubey 
Lecturer, Deparimeni of Education, 
Harishchandra Post-Graduate College, Varanasi 


A S; a mailer of facl, leaching and learning of a su bjeci arc inierdcpendeni and 
inierrclaicd. Thai is the involvement of leaching wiih abililies ideniified as 
significani prcdicaiors of success in lhai subject racilitatcs us learning. Since 
mathemaiics is a basic subject in ihc school curriculum, us teaching and learning 
have always been central concerns in educational re,search. The desire lo improve 
the effectiveness of mathematics teaching has been, lo a great extent, fulfilled 
by researches that have attempted the idcniificaiion and measurement of 
ma(hemaiicalabilitics,asiheseabiliUespruvide.siimulatingquestionsundintriguing 
informations lo the broader study of human learning, in general, and mathematics 
learning, in particular, Further, a number of siuclic.s done by Rogers (1918), 
Cameron (1925), Fouracre (1926), Oldham (1935) and Hamza (1951-52) have 
fevealed that success in mathematics equally dcfx:nd.s on success in different 
branchs of mathematics. Thus, it is clear that different kinds of mathematical 
abilities are needed for the successful mastery of mathematics curriculum, llis 
also a well-established facl that every student can not achieve a similar level of 
mastery in mathematics or in other school subjects, as individual differences m 
learning capacity always exisL There arc students who can do well in mathematics 
but not in other subjects. These individual differences exist because of many 
psycho-social and educational variables within and outside the individual child. 
However, researches in the area of ability testing and prediction of educational 
achievement indicate that, besides other factors, specific abilities required for 
that particular subject are imporuint to the prediction of success m that subject. 
Studies (Hamza, 1951; Wringley, l958,Chauhan, 1981) in ihearcaorachievement 
in mathematics have established that numerical ability is basic to success in 
mathematics. However, what factors of numerical ability affect or contribute to 
the learning of which areas of mathematics, i.e. arithmetic, algebra or geometry, 
etc. IS still not established by research. 

Banaras Hindu Univeraity (1987). 
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The present investigation was undertaken with a specific aim of answering 
this question. That is, to establish the differential contribution of the factors of 
numerical ability on learning in arithmetic, algebra and geometry among tenth 
grade students. 

OBiEcnvEs OF THE Study 

Specifically, this study was designed to achieve the following objectives: 

1, To find out the number of basic factors underlying numerical aptitude 

2, To study the nature of basic factors underlying numerical aptitude, 

3, To study the contribution of the numerical aptitude test to the learning 
of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 

4, To study the contribution of basic factors underlying numerical aptitude 
to the learning of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 

5, To study the contribution of the numerical aptitude lest to the learning 
of mathematics taken as the combination of arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry. 

6 To study the conu-ibution of basic factors underlying numerical aptitude 
to the learning of mathematics taken as the combination of arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. 

Hypothesis 

This study was based on exploratory factor analysis in which nothing could 
be guessed as to what would be the number and nature of the basic factors 
underlying numerical aptitude and how much variances they account for in the 
learning of arithmedc, algebra and geometry and mathematics as a whole 
Therefore, no hypothesis was formulated. 

MctiIODOIjOGY 
Design of the Study 

This study belonged to the ckiegory of descriptive field research and was 
conducted in three phases. In the first phase, all the tests were prepared, the second 
phase included data collection, scoring test booklets and preparing master charts 
for computensation, and the third phase carried out the analysis and interpretation 
of the data. 

Sample 

This investigation was carried out in high schools and rntermedrate colleges 
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of Varanasi cily. Ttie aggregate of all male students studying in Class X in the 
1984-85academic session consiilulcdthcpKipulaiion.Three hundredmalesludents 
of Class X from eight intermediate colleges selected through random cluster 
technique consu luted the sample. 

Tools 

The following tools developed by the researcher himself were used to 
measure the variables of the study. 

1. Numerical Apiiludc Test (S’A'l ); This test was developed in a battery form 
in which 12 different types of ic.sis of numerical aptitude were included, A brief 
summary of this lest battery is given below. 
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NAT, 

10 

'do- 

KR-20 

06S 

Number Series 

NAT, 

10 

•do* 

KR-20 

075 

ArilhmeUc Opentl' 
onal Sequence 

NAT,, 

10 

-do 

KR-20 

0,67 

Problem Solving 

NAT,, 

10 

•dO' 

KR-20 

0,75 

Number Mnirix 

NAT,, 

10 

'do- 

KR-20 

0,68 

Numeiieil Aptitude Test NAT 

uo 


KR-20 

0,97 


2. Achievement Test in Mathematics (A'CM): This lest was developed by die 
researcher himself in three parts. In the first part, there was an achievement test 
in arithmetic, the second part consisted of an achievement test in algebra and 
an achievement test in geometry was included in the third part. A brief summary 
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of the test is as follows. 


Achiei'cnirjn Conrayl No. ot Rdjibiliiy 

Test Indoelcd lUms CoofTiciqm 


Pari 1 

Achlevonoil Teal 
in AnlhnWUc 
(ATA) 

(i) Docinul 

(ii) Fr»cuort 
(tu) PcKenU^e 

(iv) IXM ma UCF 

(v) JUUo »nd Proportion 

211 

KR-10 

0 76 

fieri It 

AchievcmcnlTesl 
ui Algebfi, 

(ATA) 

(0 FaciorvtaUon 

(u) Number tysicrru 
(iij) fndicec 

(iv) Hoots 

(v) Equsiiom 

20 

KR-20 

0.71 

ParilU 

AchiovemertL 

Tcsi in Geometry 
(ATA) 

(i) Arc* 

(u) Volume 

(ui> Line and Angle 
(iv) Tnitnglc 

(v) Circle 

20 

KR-20 

0,70 

Achitvcmeni Tefli 


60 

KR-20 

ui MilbemxUu (ATM) 


0 76 


Data Collection 

The researcher visited the selected Inicrmcdiale colleges of Varanasi city 
and administered all the tests on 300 Class X boys included in the sample. The 
test bookleLs were then scored as per the scoring procedure laid down for them. 
The score of an individual on a particular lest was the number of items he did 
right 

Analy,?is 

The data processing was carried out on a computer and the analyses were 
done in the following phases; 

Phase I: Statisticalavcragessuchasmean,median,standarddeviation,skewness 

and kurtosic were computed to sec the score distribution pattern of 
the tests, 

Phase II; All the numerical aptitude tests were factor analysed by principal 
factor method, followed by vari-max rotation. 

Phaselll; A stepwise regression analysis was carried out to observe Lhecontribution 
of the numerical aptitude tests and the extracted factors from them 
to achievement in arithmetic, algebra and geometry and achievement 
in mathematics taken as the combination of arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry. 
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Major Findings 

The invesugalion yielded the following findings; 

1. The factor analysis of 12 sub-tests of Numerical Aptitude Test-Battery 
resulted in the emergence of three common factors, namely, “Numerical 
Reasoning”, “Numerical Faciliiy" and "Visualization of Numerical 
Patterns." All the three factors account for 57.88 per cent of variance 
in the total set of 12 variables with 27.95 per cent contributed by the 
factor" Numerical Reasoning", 16.94 per cent by the factor "Numerical 
Faciliiy" and 12,99 per cent by the factor “Visualization of Numerical 
Patterns". The remaining 42.12 per cent is due to specific and error 
factors. 

2. The first factor "Numerical Reasoning" wasbestrepresentedby foursub- 
tests of Numerical Aptitude, namely. Arithmetic Operational Sequence, 
Number-Relations (operational). Number correlates (Digital) andGroup- 
member-Identification, all based on, more or less, the ability to find 
relationships and correspondance in the Numerical '•.ituation. The 
percentages of variance explained by Factor 1 in the tests which represent 
it, are 59.08 per cent, 51.94 per cent, 44.50 per cent, and 40.24 per cent, 

3. The second factor named "Numerical facility" was characterised largely 
by the sub-test Number operations which is purely a test of computational 
ability using four fundamental operations of arithmetic. The sub-test 
Number-Group Property also gave significant loading in this factor, The 
percentages of variance explained by the factor in the sub-tests which 
represent it are 59,54 per cent and 42,95 per cent. 

4. The third factor, namely, "Visualization of Numerical Patterns" was 
characterised by sub-tests problem-solving and Number-Matrices which 
are based on recognizing implicit numerical systems or patterns. The 
percentages of variance explained by the factor in the sub-tests which 
represent it are 62.08 per cent and 58.56 per cent, 

5. The multiple regression analysis of achievement lest in arithmetic on 
the sub-tests of Numerical Aptitude Test-Baiicry revealed (hat three sub¬ 
tests, namely, Group Member-IdcnUricaiion, Number-Matrices and 
Number-Group Property were found tobelhebesiprcdictOTS of achievement 
in arithmetic. However, the total variance explained by these sub-tests 
was only 9.34 per cent which means that there are foitors other than 
numerical aptitude which explain 90.66 per cent of variance. 

6 The multiple regression analysis of achievemnt test in algebra on the sub¬ 
tests of Numerical Aptitude Test battery revealed that three sub-tests, 
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namely, ArUhmciic Operational Sequence, Number Correlates 
(Operational) and Number Operations were the best predictors of 
achievement in algebra. However, the total variance explained by these 
three sub-tesus was only 19,19 per cent which means that there are factors 
other than numerical aptitude which explain 82.81 percent of variance. 

7. On the basis of multiple regression analysis of Achievement Test in 
geometry on the sub-testa of Numerical Aptitude Test battery, it was 
found that only two sub-tests, namely. Arithmetic-Operational Sequence 
and Number-Correlates (Digital) were the best predictors of achievement 
in geometry. However, the total variance accounted Forby the combination 
of these two testa was found to be 7.50 per cent of total variance. This 
indicates dial there arc other factors which explain 92.50 per cent of 
variance. 

8 When the multiple regression analysis of the total score in the combined 
Achievement Test in Madiemaiics on sub-testa of Numerical Aptitude 
Test battery was conducted, it was found that three sub-tests, namely, 
Number-Correlates (Operational), Arithmetic Operational Sequence and 
Number Group Property were the best predictors of achievement in 
mathematics. The total accountable variance explained by these three 
sub-tests was 16,60 per cent which shows that there are factors other than 
numerical aptitude which explain 83,40 per cent of variance. 

9. The multiple regression analysis of arithmetic achievement on the factor 
scores wa,s also carried out. The results indicated that arithmeUc 
achievement was predicted by two common factors, namely, "Numencal 
Facility” and “Visualization of Numencal Patterns”. The total variance 
in the scores of arithmetic achievement which was explained by the 
combination of these two factors was 8.10 percent. The remaining 91.90 
per cent variance could not be explained by the common factors of 
numerical apUludc. This shows that there are factors other than numerical 
aptitude which account for the major portion of variance in arithmetic 
achievement test scores. 

10. The results obtained by the process of multiple regression analysis of 
algebraic achievement on the factor-scores indicated that algebraic 
achievement was predicted by the two common factors, namely, 
“Numerical reasoning" and “Numerical Facility”. The total variance 
in the scores of algebraic achievement which was explained by the 
combination ofthesciwo factors was 14.49 percent, The remaining 85.51 
per cent variance could not be explained by the common factors of 
numerical aptitude. This means that there are factors other than numerical 
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aplilucic which accounL for ihc major portion of vanance in algebraic 
achievctncni test scores, 

11. The multiple rcgrciwion analysis of achievement scores in geometry of 
the faeior-scores of Numerical Apiiludc was also carried out and the 
results obtained by this process have shown that only one factor, namely, 
"Numerical Reasoning" predicted achievement in geometry. The total 
accountable variance in the scores of geometrical achievement which 
was explained by the factor was 4.93 per cent. The remaining 95 07 per 
cent of variance could not Ixt explained by this factor. This means that 
there arc factors other than numerical aptitude which account for the 
major ponton of variance in achievement in geometry. 

12. The multiple regression analysis ol die combined Achievement Test in 
mathematics on the factor-scores ol Numerical Aptitude was also earned 
out, and on the basis of the rcsulis so obtained it was found that only 
two factors, namely, "Numerical Reasoning" and "Numerical Facility", 
were found to be the best predictors of achievement in mathematics. 
The total variance in the scores of achievement in mathematics which 
was explained by the combination of these two factors was 14.51 per 
cent. The remaining 85,49 per cent variance remained unexplained by 
the common factors of Numerical Aptitude. This means that there exists 
other factors diffcrcnl from numerical aptitude wli'ch account for the 
unexplained portion of variance in mathematics achievement test scores, 

General Discussion 

When the results obtained from the factor analysis and multiple regression 
analysis were considered together, a clearer picture of the phenomenon under 
investigation was obtained. As mentioned earlier, Ihcfaclor-NumericalRcasoning 
was best represented by the NAT-variables 10,4,7 and 2. Similarly, the second 
factor Numerical Facility was represented by the sub-tests 8 and 1. and the factor 
Visualization of Numerical Patterns was best characterised by sub-tests 11 and 
12, The remaining sub-tests 3,5,6 and 9 have given significant loadings on two 
common factors. Hence, they do not repraseni a single factor present in them. 

When the results of the two multiple regression analyses, one with NAT-sub- 
icsts as independent variables and another with NAT-factors as independent 
variables, were compared, more meaningful inferences could be drawn. The 
regression analysis has shown that scores on arithmetic test are best predicted 
by sub-tests 2 and 12, and also by the factors Numerical Facility and Visualization 
of Numerical Patterns, which are together represented by the sub-tests 8,1,11 and 
12. This shows that variable 12 is a common predictor in both the cases and the 
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remaining three variables 2,1 and 11 have appeared only in one of ihc two 
regression analyses. 

Similarly, in the case of algebra, the NAT'Variablc.s 10,6 and 8 made 
significanlconlribution toiheprcdiction.Onihcoiherhand, two factors Numerical 
Reasoning and Numcncal Facility characterised by the NAT-variables 10,4,7,2,8 
and 1 also were found to be the best predictors. This shows that the only two 
NAT-variables 10 and 8 arc common to both the analyses, A similar comparative 
judgement show.s that only variable 10 is common to both the analyses related 
to geometry. In the .same way. when the combined mathematics test was 
considered, it was found that variables 10,6 and 1 were found to be common 
predlctor.s in both the analy.ses. 

In general, it can be stated that vanabic 12 (Number-Matrices) can be 
considered as a significant predictor of achievement in arithmetic; variables 10 
and 8 are dominant predictors of achievement in algebra; variable 10 is a single 
best predictor of achievement in geometry; and variable 10, 6 and 1 arc the best 
predictors of achievement in mathematics. It is also clear from the table that all 
the three branchc.S' of malhcmaiic.s are significantly correlated. 


□ 


Relationship Between Locus of Control, Anxiety, Level of 
Aspiration and Academic Achievement of Secondary Students 


(Dr) Heenu Gupta 

Deparimenl of Education, University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad 


I Nspiri; of intellectual capacilies, scholastic aptitude and uniform classroom 
instruction, large number of studenis arc encountered with failure and under- 
achievement. It l.s asserted that apart from minimum academic requirements, 
the quality of scholastic performance depends upon certain personality, 
motivational, cognitive, atlitudual, environmental and other factors. 


Allahabad University (19871 
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In this Study, an aitcmpt has been made to investigate some of the non- 
intellectual correlates, particularly personality (locus of control and anxiety), 
motivational (level of aspiration) and background (socio-economic status) factors 
of academic achievement, 

Out of the bulk of researches, the researcher chose to study the relationship 
of the above-mentioned variables with academic achievement. It is hoped that 
knowledge of such relationship and the relative contribution of each to the 
prediction of academic achievement would open new vistas for considering 
strategies for remedial and reconstructive teaching. For obvious reasons, the 
research findings reported in the Western countries regarding these variables 
cannot be accepted in our country without empirical confirmations, 

Objectives 

This study was conducted to attain the following objectives; 

1. To assess the magnitude and direction of relationship of locus of control, 
anxiety, level of aspiration and socio-economic status with academic 
achievement for different group.s formed on the basis of; 

(a) curriculum, 

(b) sex, 

(c) socio-economic status, and 

(d) intemality and externality. 

2. To determine the conu'ibulion of locus of control, anxiety, level of 
aspiration and socio-economic status to the variance in the prediction 
of academic achievement separately and Jointly. 

3. To find out whether significant mean differences exist, between the 
different groups formed on the basis of. 

(a) curriculum, 

(b) sex, 

(c) socio-economic status, and 

(d) intemality and externality, on locus of control, anxiety, level of 
aspiration, socio-economic status and academic achievement. 


Hyeoiheses 

To attain the above-mentioned objectives, the following hypotheses were 
put forth for testing; 

1 Locus of control would show significantly negative relationships with 
academic achievement for the following groups: 

(a) total sample, 
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(b) groups formed according to: 

(i) curriculum, 

(ii) sex; and 

(c) curricul um and sex-wise break-up of the sample on socio-economic 
status. 

2. Anxiety would be significantly and negatively related with academic 
achievement. The relationship will hold good for: 

(a) total sample, 

(b) total sample stratified on; 

(i) curriculum, 

(ii) sex, and 

(c) curriculum and sex-wise break-up of the sample on: 

(i) socio-economic status, and 

(ii) intemality and externality. 

3. Level of aspiration would yield significantly positive relationships with 
academic achievement for the following; 

(a) total sample; 

(b) total sample further divided on the basis of: 

(i) curriculum, 

(ii) sex; and 

(c) curriculum and sex-wisc break-up of the sample on: 

(i) socio-economic status, and 

(ii) intemality and externality. 

4. Socio-economic status and academic achievement would show 
significantly positive relationships for the following groups; 

(a) total sample; 

(b) total sample stratified on the basis of; 

(i) curriculum, 

(ii) sex; and 

(c) curriculum and sex-wise break-up of the sample on intemality and 
externality. 

5. Locus of control, anxiety, level of aspiration and socio-economic status, 
in a multi-variate analysis, will have differential prediction values for 
academic achievement singly and conjointly for the following groups; 

(a) total sample; 

(b) total sample categorised on the basis of: 

(i) curriculum, and 

(li) sex, 

6. Significant mean differences would be found on locus of control, when 
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the groups compared arc formed on the basis of: 

(a) curriculum, 

(b) sex. and 

(c) sub-groups divided on socio-economic status. 

7. Significant mean differences would be observed on anxiety, level of 
aspiration and academic achievement, between the following groups of 
students, classified on the basis of: 

(a) curricul'im, 

(b) sex, and 

(c) curriculum and scx-wisc break-up of Uic sample according to: 

(i) socio-economic status, and 

(ii) intemaluy and cxtcmalily. 

8. Significant mean differences would exist on .socio-economic status, when 
the groups compared arc formcti on the basis of: 

(a) curriculum, 

(b) sex, and 

(c) sub-groups divided on inlcrnality and externality. 

Design and Procedure 

this study belongs to the category of descriptive field survey with the 
composite characteristics of inter-group comparison, correlational and prediction 
studies. 

t 

Sample 

The final sample comprised of 670 students of average intelligence drawn 
Irom a population of 3,780 students of Class XI of Hindi-medium schools of 
Allahabad city, using the random, proportionate and cluster sampling techniques. 
Curriculum and sex-wise disuibution of the sample showed that there were 180 
boys from the arts and 240 boys from the science curricula, and 180 girls from 
the arts and 70 girls from the science curricula. 

Instrumentation 

In order to attain the objectives of Ihi.s study. The lollowmg measuring 
instruments were used for collecting die data: 

1. Test of General Mental Ability (M.C. Joshi) 

2 Rotter’s I-E scale- adapted in Hindi by the investigator. 

3. W A. Self-Analysis Form (D. Sinha) 

4. L A Coding Test (A. Ansari and G.A. Ansari) 

5. Socio-economic status Index (R,P. Varma and P.C. Saxena) 
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6, Aggregate marks of High School Examination conducted by the U P 
Board. 

Statistical Techniques 

Descriptive statistics (measures of central tendency and variability) revealed 
that the data did not deviate much from the normal distnbution. Zero-order 
correlations, step-wise Multiple Regression Analysis and t-test were applied to 
analyse the obtained data. 

Conclusions 

General conclusions of the study are- 

1. Locus of control has been found to correlate negatively and significantly 
with academic achievement for the total sample; arts and science curriculum 
students; boys and girls, boys and girls of the arts and science curricula; boys 
of the arts curriculum belonging to high, middle and low socio-economic status, 
boys of the science curriculum belonging to high and low socio-economic status, 
girls of arts curriculum belonging to high socio-economic status only; and girls 
of science curriculum belonging to middle and low socio-economic status. 

2. Anxiety has been found to have a significantly negative correlation with 
academic achievement for the total sample; arts and science groups, boys and 
girls, boys of arts and girls of science curriculum; science girls of the middle 
socio-economic status; internal boys of arts curriculum; and external girls of arts 
curriculum. 

3. Levclofaspirationcorrelaicdncgatively and significantly with academic 
achievement for the total sample; arts students; boys belonging to arts curriculum: 
high socio-economic status; arts boys and science girls; and extemality-onented 
girls of science curriculum, 

4. Socio-economic status has been found to have a significantly positive 
correlation with academic achievement for the total sample; arts and science 
students; boys and girls; boys and girls of arts and science curricula both; 
Internally and externally controlled boys of arts and science curricula; internally 
and externally controlled girls of arts curriculum; and internally controlled girls 
of science curriculum. 

5. All the four variables, viz. locus of control, anxiety, level of aspiration 
and socio-economic status predicted academic achievement, but socio-economic 
status and locus of control were found to be the best predictors, 

(a) Locus of control was found to be the best predictor of academic 
achievement for boys; boys (arts) and girls (science). For rest of the 
groups — total sample; girls; boys (science) and girls (arts) it was the 
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second besl predictor. The percentage of variance in academic 
achievement thus accounted for by locus of control ranged between 1.41 
to 18,13 for the different groups. 

(b) Socio-economic status was found to be the best predictor of academic 
achievement for the total sample; girls; science boys; and arts girls. It 
accounted for the total variance in predicting academic achievement 
from 9.25 to 14.27 per cent for the above groups. It was the second 
best predictor of academ ic achievement for boys; science girls; and arts 
boys, It explained 5.44 and 7.09 per cent of the total variance in the 
prediction of academic achievement. 

(c) The percentage of total variance in the prediction of academic 
achievement, explained by anxiety, ranged from .13 to 2,09 per cent. 
For boys from the arts and science streams, arts boys and .science girls 
anxiety was found to be the best predictor; and it was the best predictor 
■ for the total sample and for girls. It did not contribute meaningfully 
to the prediction of academic achievement for boys of science and girls 
of arts curricula. 

(d) Level of aspiration was responsible for predicting .07 to 1.57 per cent 
of the total variance in academic achievement.. In step-wise multiple 
regression analysis itcame third in succession for the tolal^mple; girls; 
and girls of arts curriculum. It was the best predictor for the boys groups 
(arts and science combined) and for arts stream boys. It did not play 
any role in theprediclionofacademicachievementforsciencecurriculum 
boys and girls. 

6 t-comparisoiis showed that acactemic achievement and anxiety differentiated 
the maximum number of groups. 

(a) Arts students (boys and girls combined) were found to be more external 
in their locus of control, posses^ high anxiety and were chVaclerised 
by low achievement as compared to science students. 

(b) Boys (arts and science combined) were found to be high achievers, more 
internally controlled and less anxious than girls. 

(c) Highsocio-economicstatussiudcnis.urcspectiveofcurriculumbelonging 
and sex, were found to be high achievers, more internally conuelled 
and less anxious in comparison to their counterparts belonging to the 
middle and low socio-economic status. 

(d) Externally controlled boys and girls of either curriculum, had higher 
anxiety scores and low academic achievement scores than their internal 
counterparts. 
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The results obtained have tended to substantiate all the hypotheses — some 
fully and others partially, except hypothesis (iii) which is rejected for almost all 
the groups, 

Educational Impijcatidns 

This study has re-affirmed the importance of locus of control, anxiety, level 
of aspiration and socio-economic status in academic achievement. The need for 
such a study was felt because of high incidence of academic failures and under¬ 
achievement, surfacing education at all ladders, specially at 10 and +2 stages. 
The findings of this study have not only lent some additional support to the 
foregonesludies conducted in this area, but have also revealed some new findings. 

The findings of this study have shown that external locus of control, high 
level of anxiety, unrealistic level of aspiration and low socio-economic status 
hamper academic achievement. Thus it is the duly of teachers, parents and others 
concerned with educauon to see that they provide such an environment and 
experiences to their wards which develop in them an internal locus of control 
and moderate anxiety, and help them to set up realistic goals commensurate with 
their potential. Thi.s is perhaps possible through careful nurlurance of experiences 
that encourage self-reliance and independence. This should be taken care of from 
early childhood. Over-protection and belief in factors like luck, chance, fate, etc. 
as causal factors in outcome should not be encouraged to be internalised by 
students. 

When parents impose their wishes on their children and have high expectauons 
from them, they develop high anxiety which interferes with their cognitive 
processes. This results in lowering of achievement among children because high 
anxiety creates a need to avoid learning situations. Thus warmth and support with 
very little personal criticism arc needed if high anxiety learners are to do well. 

On locus of control and anxiety, boys and girls have been found to differ 
significantly. This finding suggests that girls, more often than boys, see what 
happens to them as determined by forces oiher than themselves.They play a 
passive dependent role; whereas boys are expected to forge their own destiny. 
Therefore, care should be taken in providing such an environment in which 
students in general, and girls particularly, develop a sense of self-reliance and 
decision-mtddng capacity in crucial matters of choosing a career and way of life. 

In the Indian set-up, boys and girls are discriminated. There are different 
norms for work, behaviour and conduct of life for both. Girls as compared to 
hoys get lesser exposure and fewer opportunities to prove their self-worth: 
ifimperamentally they are sensitive and ^prehensive of facing the outer environment 
with the result that, when they are confronted with realities of life to which they 
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were noi oricrued U), they develop anxieiy. An aimosphcre of freedom at home 
and school, fostering of scientific attitude, doing away with unnecessary 
discriminations, and exposure to the realiUes of life would leave them less 
disillusioned when they find contradiction in ways of life they were given to live 
and that they find later, 

Arts and Science students have been found significantly different from each 
odier with respect to their academic achievement. This may be due to the 
difference in importance given to the subjecLs of both the curricula, the study 
habits ol children and the attitudes of the society. To bridge this gap, changes 
have to be brought about m the leaching methods, the attitudes of the pupils and 
the .society, a.s also the evaluation system. 

Another important finding of this study is the significant contribution of locus 
of control, anxiety, level of aspiration and socio-economic status in predicting 
academic achievement, 

If follows logically that these variables can be of help to teachers, parents, 
guidance workers and counsellors in under-standing the phenomenon of academic 
failure and under-achievement cinong students. Through counselling interviews 
and careful bringing up, positive personality and motivational factors may be 
fostered among children which In turn would modify their academic behaviour. 


□ 
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Relationship Between Temperament and 
Academic Achievement 


(Dr) B.P. Vurma 

Reader, Department of Education, IIP. University, Shimla 


P eople differ in many different ways, but so far as modem scientific psycho¬ 
logy IS concerned, it is precisely in two fields of intelligence and temperament 
that most fruitful investigations into individual differences have been conducted. 

According to Collins (1953), the term ‘temperament' covers all the 
characteristic, affective and conative tendencies shown by an individual. Guilford 
(1964) defined temperament as a significant aspect of personality that includes 
all emotional UaiLs of an individual. Crow and Crow (1958) were of the opinion 
that temperament refers more particularly to a form of emotional response that 
is inborn. Allporl (1961) postulated that temperament is the characteristic 
phenomenon of an individual's nature including his susceptibilty of emotional 
situations, his customary strength mood, and all the pccularilies of fluctuadon 
and intensity of mood, these being phenomena regarded as dependent on 
constitutional make up, and therefore, largely hereditary in origin Thomas, Chess 
and Birch (1970) found that temperamental factors exist from an early age and 
remain reasonably constant over the years. 

Review of related research reveals that traits of temperament have been 
studied by various researchers in relation to age (Bending, i960); socio-economic 
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siAius (Sharma, 1975: Mandawat and ThaJcar 1987); interest (Nachtran 
occapaiiond choice (Triggs, 1947); cxuovcrsion/neuroticism (Bendina S: 
work style (Strelav,I970): giftcdncss (Bonasall and Sicflbrc 1955 ' ' 

1968); Cn»6vU, (Paramch. 1976.77; Sha™. and KuZ!! 
achievement (Oates. 1929, Lynn, 1957; Kagan, i965- Mcs.ser lOTfi-pv 
Paiscy, 1982) and Sex (Maccoby and Jacklin. 1974; TTiomas and Chess^*?? 

Studies on the relationship of temperamental traits and academic DerfJ 
mance are very few. So far as Indian research scenario is concerned !,e 
investigator could not find any study. This scarcity of research prompted S 
investigator to undertake the prc.sent study. Due to lack of ample retarc 

evidcnce.lwasposiulaicdihalthcrcwillbenoielaiionshipbetwecnienipcrM 

traits and academic achievement of students at the +2 stage. 

Method 


The present exploratory study was conducied through desenpuve survey 
method of research within ex-post-facto research design. ^ 

Sample 

Fifty male and fifty female subject studying in Class XII and belonging to 
r senior secondary schools of Jammu Tawi constituted the 
sample. Both insututions and subjee ts wcresclccied by random sampling procedure. 

Tool 


Temperamental traits of the subjects were measured by ‘Dimensions of 
emperamental Scale’ developed by Dr Chadha and Chandana ( 1984 ). There are 
15 traits, namely, sociability (A); ascendant (B); secretiveness 
^ ^ (E); placid (F); accepung (G); responsible (H); 

tolerancp Warmth (L); aggressiveness (M); 

Item in 'Y^‘ subject is required to respond to each 

rete reliabilities of the scale were found out. Tlie test- 

nf im . co-efficienis with an interval of 25 days to an unselected sample 
0 81 In h fi oa^Th*'^ * dimensions of the scale were found to be in the range of 
The niii h it' reliability for the whole scale was found to be 0.94. 

the f.« ^ reliability found out in case of even-odd items was 0.76 and for 

sienifiranr^h' K ' reliabilities were recorded as 

The vni n l® scale is highly consistent and reliable, 

cross-vaiirfati * ^ ° a established with the help of two techniques ( 1 ) 

on,an ( )enipiricalvalidiiy.Thecrossvalidityforallthedimensions 
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was found bclwecn the range of 0.71 and 0.92 and overall cross-validations found 
to be 0,81. These cocfncicnis were noted to be positive and higly significant. 
Empirical validity with external criterion, i.e. ‘Thorndike dimensions of 
temperament' was found to be 0.73, which was significant at .01 level. 

Data Collection 

To measure the temperamental traits, the scale of Chadha and Chandna 
(1984) was administered on the subjects. The subjects were asked to respond to 
the items as ‘Yes' or ‘No’. 

Item measuring of a particular trait or dimension positively and responded 
as 'Yes’ was given a score of one. The negatively worded item was given a score 
of ‘ zero’ for the true response and a score of one for the false response, The higher 
the score, the higher was the subject on that dimension or trait. The scoring was 
done with the help of the scoring key provided by the authors of the scale. 

Academic achievement was taken in terms of percentage of aggregate marks 
obtained by each subject in his/her final Class X3I examination. The marks were 
noted from the academic records of the respective institutions. 

Statistical Analysis 

To study the relationship between 15 trails of temperament and academic 
achievement, two statistical techniques were employed. These were (i) Pearson’s 
Product Moment Method, and (ii) ‘I’test. 

Results 


The obtained coefficients of correlation between the scores of temperamental 
traits and academic achievement are presented in Table 1. 



Table 1 

CoefncteniB of CorrdaUoa Between Tralta of Temperunent anil 
Academk Achlevecneiit (N=100) 


S.No, 

TraiU of Tetnpenment 



Level of 
Significance 

1. 

Sociabllily 


0.135 

. NS 

2, 

Ascendant 


0.127 

NS 

3. 

Secreliveneis 


0.023 

NS 

conld. ... 
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1 

2 

3 


4. 

Rarlccuvci 

(1.1817 


5. 

Impulsiviiy 

0,071 


6. 

Placid 

• 0,173 

NS 

7. 

Accepting 

0,115 

NS 

8 . 

Responsible 

0 278 

* 

9. 

Vigorous 

0.049 

NS 

10 

Cooperalivt 

- 0 003 

NS 

11. 

Persistence 

-0.159 

NS 

12. 

Warmdi 

0.178 

NS 

13 

Aggressiveness 

0064 

NS 

14. 

Tolcrunce 

- 0.002 

NS 

IS. 

Toughminded 

0.112 

NS 


♦Sigmficanl al .01 level 

NS = Not Significanl ai ,05 level. 


Table I shows lhai corrclaiions bciwccn trails of ‘sociability’, ‘ascendant’, 
‘secrctivencss’,’reflective’, ‘impulsiviiy’, ‘placid’, ‘accepting’, ’vigorous’, 
‘cooperative’, persistence’, ‘warmth*, ‘aggressiveness’, ‘tolerance’ and 
‘toughminded, on the one hand, and academic achievement, on other, were not 
found to be significant at .05 level of confidence with 98 degrees of freedom, 
Fourteen traits of icmperamcnl were not found related with the academic 
achievement of the subjects. Thus fourteen null hypotheses were accepted for the 
relationships of temperamental traits and academic achievement. 

Table 1 further reveals that the coefficient of correlation (v=0,278) obtained 

fortherelationshipof’responsible’traitoftemperamentandacademicachievement 

IS positive and significant at .01 level. This indicates that there is a positive 
relationship between ‘responsible’ trailof lempcrameniandacademicachievement 
of the students. This may be further interpreted to mean that high level of 
‘responsible’ trait produces high level of academic performance and low level 
of 'responsible' trail results into low level of academic performance. Hence it 
may said that null hypothesis in this case was rejected. 

To examine further therelationship between tcmperamcnlal traits and academic 

achievement, mean differences in temperamental traits of high and low achieving 
groups were analyzed by using ‘f tests. The high and low academic achievement 
groups of subjects were formed on the basis of 27 per cent top and 27 per cent 
bottom scores on distribution of academic achievement, respectively, following 
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Ihe technique of Kelley (1939), 

The obtained results with regard to T* tests are given in Table 2. 


TAAiiil 

Slgnirtcance of DlfTerencc In Ihe Tmlls of TcmpcTBinenl or High and Low Achievers 


S.No. Trans of High Achievers Low Achievers 

Temperament (N=27) (N=27) 




M 

SD 

M 

SD 

't’ 

1. 

Sociabilily 

7.15 

2.39 

7.04 

2.32 

0.172 

2. 

Ascendant 

5.70 

1.51 

5 26 

195 

0.936 

3, 

SccrcUvcneis 

5,07 

1.49 

4 55 

1.62 

1212 

4. 

Reneelivencis 

5.81 

1 68 

5.59 

1.66 

0 484 

5. 

Impulsivity 

3.44 

0.99 

3.41 

1.09 

0.106 

6, 

Placid 

5.78 

1 99 

641 

1.93 

1 181 

7. 

Accepting 

4.18 

1.05 

3.67 

1.33 

0920 

8. 

Respon.siblc 

6.74 

1.86 

5.29 

1.76 

2 94** 

9. 

Vigorous 

8.41 

1.99 

8.04 

2.32 

0.63 

10 

Cooperative 

10.24 

1.97 

10.26 

1.82 

0 52 

11 . 

Pctsistertcc 

4.85 

1.38 

5 29 

1.67 

1.047 

IZ 

Warrtilh 

11.52 

1.71 

10.52 

2,36 

1.78 

13 

Aggressiveness 

5.67 

159 

5.18 

1.63 

1.118 

14. 

Tolerance 

6.185 

1.68 

60 

1.54 

0 422 

15 

Toughinmded 

3.44 

1.10 

3.37 

1-31 

0.213 


♦♦Significant at .01 level 

It is evident from the above Table that high and low achieving groups did 
not show any significant difference in the mean scores of ‘ sociability’, ascendant’, 
‘secretiveness’, ‘reflectiveness’, ‘irapulsivity’, 'placid', accepting', ’vigorous’, 
'cooperative’, ‘persistence’, ‘warmth’, ’aggressiveness’, ‘tolerance’ and 
‘toughminded’ traits of temperament as no ‘I’ value came out to be significant 
with reference to the mean difference of these traits. Thus 14 null hypotheses were 
accepted. 

However, it is clear from the Table that high achieving group of students has 
significantly higher value of mean scores of 'responsible' trait than low achieving 
group of students. The obtained ‘t’ value (2.94) was found to be significant at 
,01 level of confidence. Hence the null hypothesis in this case was rejected 
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In view of ihc above ii may be staled ihat out of 15 trails of temperament 
only one iraiL i.c. 'responsible' was found lo be significantly related with 
academic achicvemeni It may be presumed that high achieving students have 
higher level of 'responsible' trail and low achieving have low level of 
'responsible' trail. 

On the whole, the traits of temperament were not found to be significantly 
related with the academic performance of the students. This may be justified in 
the light of the conclusions of Collins (1958) that temperamental traits bear little 
relation to intelligence. Since academic achievement i.s a manifestation of 
intelligence, no relations between traitsofiempcramcnlandacademicachievement 
seems to be natural. But studies conducted by Kagan (1965) and Messer (1970) 
reported posiliverelationsh ip between 'reflective' irai' and academic achievement 
This finding is not in consonance with the finding of the present study 

SUGOESTIONS 

The results of the study suggest that a further study be conducted by taking 
a larger sample of the students to confirm the results rv*" present study. 
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Identification and Remedy of Difficulties in Learning Fractions 
with Programmed Instructional Material 


(Mrs) Kusum Biiatia 


M athematics occupies a key place in ihc curriculum of our educational 
system in the present age of automation and computers. Its dimensions and 
domains are relevant to and cut across almost all disciplines. Therefore, ii is 
absolutely necessary these day s to acquircan adequate knowledge of mathematics. 
Our National Policy of Education (NPE)-1986 has laid a greater emphasis on the 
educaion of mathematics right from the school stage. 

Owing to the traditional position of the ‘3R’,s, i.c. Reading, Wnting and 
Arithmetic at the elementary stage, a considerable proportion of school dme is 
alloted to Arithmetic. The time allotcd to Arithmetic periods in die time-table 
during the day seems to be most favourable for concentrated work. It has also 
occupied a prominent place in the 'Scholarship Examinations’ taken at the age 
often or eleven to the extent of fifty percent of the written examinations. A child 
learns the basics of calculations and computations of complex terms in its easy 
life. 

The aim of this study was to inculcate in children the habit of learning 
‘Fractions’ on their own with the help of ‘Programmed Instructional Material’. 
This material helped the children to learn at their own pace—slow or fast It, thus, 

^ reduced individual differences, which the teacher in a classroom might not do 
so easily. It also made the children independent as they had to woric on their own 
to solve the Arithmetic problems posed to them. The fear and anxiety of the 
children learning mathematics were amply reduced by the material, as it provided 
spaced review in order to guarantee high order to success. 

Statement' of ■nm Produim 

The present study tested the effectiveness of the Programmed Instructional 
Material as a remedial teaching tool. 'The teacher faces many difficulties while 
teaching a class of 40 to 50 students. He cannot pay attention to each and every 
child in such a big class. The student also is not free to vary hisA»er own rate of 
learning. In the traditional method of teaching, a student is threatened by the 
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laskas there is no proper provision for feedback in this method of teaching. Thus, 
we sec there are many problems in the uadilional method of classroom teaching, 
All ihcse problems can be removed to a greater extent by the use of programmed 
instructions. 

Our cxammalion .sy.sicm is such that a .student gets pas.s mark.s even if he/ 
she has many learning difricultic-s/dcficicncics. His/her deficiencies or learning 
difficulties remain unremoved in that particular class. Hc/shc enters thenextclass 
with all thc,se difficultie.s and deficiencies. In the nextclass more deficiencies may 
be added to the previous ones. In this way the difficulties and deficiencies may 
get accumulated over the ycar.s which arc not identified and hence unremoved 
at any stage of their .schcKilmg. The pre.seni study provided a 'Book-Format 
Programme' for such students. 

Odjkctives OI--TID-: STiaiY 

The following were the objectives of the study: 

i. To develop 'Programmed Instructional Material on Fractions’ for 
students of Class V. 

li. To use programmed instructional material as a remedial tool, 
lii. To test the effectiveness of programmed instructional material in 
classroom teaching for students of Class V. 
iv To test the significance of difference between the Traditional Method 
of Teaching and Teaching through Programmed Instructional Maienal. 

The investigator, in the present study, was concerned with the identification 
of difficullies of students of Class V on the topic 'Fractions’ with the help of 
Diagnostic Test and to remove them with self-constnicdve Programmed 
Instructional Material. 

Hypothlsis 

The following research hypothesis of the study was formulated and tested. 
There is a significant dilTercnce in performance between the Traditional 
Classroom Teaching Method and teaching through Programmed Instructional 
Materia!. 

The Procedure 

A sample of 50 students was selected from two M.C.D. Primary Schools of 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi —■ (Twenty-five students from each school). 
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This Study had the following four basic procedural features. 

i, Pre-treatment procedure 

ii. Treatment proper procedure 

iii. PosL’trcaimcnt procedure 

iv, Data analysis procedure 

Some highlights of these procedures go thus; 

The pre-ueatment procedure covered the description of preliminaries, pre- 
treatment assessment with the help of criterion tests for selecting participants for 
Programmed Instructional Material and the method of assigning subjects to the 
Experimental Group and the No-trcaimcnt Conirol Group. It also included the 
number of Criterion TesLs used as pre-test with their description of contents. Four 
Criierion Tests were administered to the students on four con.sccutivc days. 

The treatment procedure included the preparation of a programmed unit on 
‘fractions', stages of administration of Programmed Instructional Material, 
instructions given to the subjects and precautions utken before providing 
Programmed Instructional Maierial. 

Preparing a programmed unit included the following step.s': 

i, Study of the syllabus 

ii. Review of the aims and objectives of the topic 

iii. Defining the pre-requisite skills 

iv, Decision regarding the type of programming to be used 
V, Writing draft frames 

vi, First try-out and then revision 

vii, Criterion evaluation of the draft frames 

viii, Classroom uy-out 

After one week of the final treatment session, the subjects in both the 
‘Experimental’ and ‘Control’ Groups werere-administered the four criterion tests 
to obtain criterion measures on the efficacy of Programmed Insuuciional Material. 

The data analysts procedure described the gestalt of the study. Pre-test was 
conducted on both the Experimental and Conirol Groups.The experimentional 
Group was given the treatment, i.e. provided with Programmed Instructinal 
Material whereas the Conirol Group was left without any Lrcatmcni. Then post¬ 
test was administered on botJi the groups, Their Gain-Scores were calculated on 
the post-test, 

Results anu Interpretation 

The procedure employed in the analysis of die data is enumerated below; ' 
i. The investigator found out whether there was a significant difference 
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between the two groups, namely, the ExpertmenUl and Control 
Groups or not. 

ii. Means and Standard Deviations of the gain scores of the two groups 
on posi-lcst were calculated, 

iii. The significance of difference between the gain scores on post-tests 
of the Experimental and Control Groups was tested. 

The significance of difference between the Gain Scores of the two groups 
was tested at ,05 level and at .01 level by applying t-lest. 


Mean of Experimental Group = 36.16 

Mean of Control Group = 41.68 

Standard deviation of Expcnmcntal Group = 14,976 

Standard deviation of Control Group = 13.841 

Standard Error of difference between Means = 4 162 

Calculated Value of‘t’ = 1.326 

Degrees of freedom = 48 

Value of 'f at .05 level for 48 df. = 2,017 

Value of ‘t’ at .01 level for 48 df. = 2.696 


The value of ‘f =1.326, calculated from the data is less than the tabulated 
value oft’ =2.017. Therefore it is inferred that there was no significant difference 
between the means of the two groups at .05 level. 

Mean and standard deviation of the Gain Scores of the Experimental and 
Control Groups were calculated on the post-test. The gain scores were computed 
by subtracting the prc-tesi scores from the post-test scores of the students. 


Mean of Gain Scores of Experimental Group = 28.92 

Mean of Gain Scores of Control Group = 14.08 

Standard deviation of Gain Scores of Experimental Group = 8.55 

Standard deviation of Gain Scores of Control Group = 6.27 

Standard Error of difference between Means = 2.12 

Degree of freedom = 48 

Calculated value of ‘t’ = 6 99 

From the table:- 

Value of ‘t’ at .05 level for 48 df = 2,017 
Value of ‘t’ at .01 level for 48 df = 2.696 
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The value of T' calculaied from the data is more than the tabulated values 
of't’. 2.017 and 2.69 at .05 and .01 levels, re.specuvely. Thus it can be inferred 
that the difference between the Gain Scores of the Experimental and Control 
Group.s are highly significant. 

There was a significant difference on the performance of the students by 
leaching through the Traditional Method and Programmed Iresiructions, Hence 
the research hypothesis was retained, i.c, "There was a significant difference in 
performance between the Traditional classroom teaching method and teaching 
through Programmed Instructional Material", 

Findings 

The main findings of the study were a.s follows: 

i. Teaching and learning through Programmed Instruction can definitely 
help the students and teachers. 

ii. From the interpretation of the data collected, it can be .safely inferred 
that the students receiving Programmed Instructional Material did 
better in post-lcsl as compared to the other group. 

iii. Programmed Instructional Material woriced effectively as a remedial 
tool, 

iv. Programmed Instructional Material not only helps the students to learn 
belter but also helps the teacher to know how the students Icam better 
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Intelligence ami SES as Co-relates of Academic Performance: 
Some Field Evidences 


V.P. Paho 
SeKMA CllATDRVEDI 


T ins paper aitempis to measure the contribution of intelligence (IQ) and Socio- 
Economic Status (SES) in determining academic achievement. The analysis 
is based upon a field study of 535 students whose IQ scores and SES status scores 
were regressed with their Class X examination results of M.P. Board (1987-88). 
The IQ scores were obtained by administering Jaloia’s Intelligence Test and the 
SES score on a modified version of the S Kulshresta SES Scale* in both urban 
and rural sample. In a sample of 535 students, 179 belonged to two higher 
secondary schools of tribal blocks of Harm and Amarwara in District Chhmdwaia 
(MP,) and the rest from 14 higher secondary schools in city of Bhopal. 

Analysis 

The results were obtained by muliivariate regression analysis. The type of 
regression equation which we-lried is; 

^1 ~ ®1Z.3 ^2+®l3 2^3 


* Modified Uj make it relevant in the preient conte*l. 
fii/y 2992 
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Where X,=Crilerioti Variahle (Cla'js X Board Results) 

Xj= Intelligence Scores 

Xj® SES 

N = 535 

(1) Academic Performance 2) General Intelligence 


M, = 52.37 
", .945 

= 0.666 

(3) Socio-Economic Status 
M, = 105.81 
" = 41.915 
= 0.182 


M, = 85.24 
j = 20.140 
= 0.386 

R = 0.407 
b„ = 0.374 
b„ = 0.093 


Putting the actual value of B weights in the equation, the results of the 
regression equation are as under: 


Xi =0.631Xi + 0 . 316 X 3 
R* = 0.542 


From the values so obtained it could be stated that partial r’s of regressed 
variable (X,) on independent variables were found to be signincani at 0.05 level 
of confldence. So was the case of b's co-efneients. It will be interpreted thatlQ 
contributes 63.1 per cent in the variance of academic performance if partialled 
out independently. On the other hand, variance in academic performance due to 
the influence of SBS factor is 31.6 per cent How much is the contribution of IQ 
and SBs when these two variables are combined? Multiple R* value is 0.542, hence 
it could be interpreted that the combined weight or influence of IQ and SES on 
academic performance is 54.2 per cent. 


How Does a Student's Place of Study Signify? 


It is a matter of further enquiry how far location (a student's place of study) 
does determine academic performance. This part of analysis was done by co¬ 
relation and significMce ^tween the two co-relations, i.e. urban versus rural 
locations of students in the observed sample. This analysis has been done through 
critical rado (Ol). 

The results of the analysis are shown below: 

Significance of Partial r’s 
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Urban Area Rural Area 


Partisl Y 

Value 

Significant 

Value 

Significant 

yi2.3 

0,'748 

Si can! 

0.629 

Significant 

Y13.Z 

0.081 

Not aignificant 

0,124 

Not Significant 

Y23.1 

0.169 

Not tignificani 

-0.001 

Not significant 


The above lable shows that ihe relationship between academic performance 
and SES holding constant, die effect of IQ is not significant both in the urban and 
the rural area Similarly, the relationship between IQ and SEs holding constant, 
the effect of academic performance is also not significant both in the urban and 
rural areas. However, the relationship between academic performance and IQ, 
when the effect of SES is held constant, is found to be significant both in urban 
and the rural area. So, whether there is a significant difference between the co¬ 
relation of academic performance and IQ in the urban and rural areas, is further 
tested, These co-relations and CR are as under; 



The CR is more than 1.96, hence it is significant at 0,05 level. Based on the 
evidence, there is a significant difference in the co-relation between academic 
performance and iq for Class X students belonging to urban and rural schools. 


Educationm, Impucations of the Analysis 


It is necessary to examine and work out educational implications from the 
regression and critical rates analysis. Before making educational implications 
explicit and posit them into a general policy frame, it is also worthwhile to analyse 
the data further between rural and urban segments. The following table provides 
the mean of the disaggregated data. 
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TAmi- 

Deicrmitlirtg Mctn InitHlg^ncc and Academic Performance of Rural and 
Urban Arcad on the Dasts of S'aclo-F^nomlcEUiiusi 


Rural 


sia 

10 

Al’ 

High 

ve'N 

58 06 

Midillc 


52 32 

Iaiw 

n 68 

43.18 

High 

88.66 

60.61 

Middle 

79 50 

58 94 

1/1 w 

69 75 

47.32 


In order lo see whether there exists any difference in academic performance 
(mean average) in relation toSliS Categories and Intelligence, thcfollowingpoinis 
could be deduced from the table: 

1, There appears to be linear relationship between iq and academic 

'performance. The Mean of IQ scores arc higher with Ihe higher socio¬ 
economic status and taper off as SliS^mcan declines. It holds good both 
for rural and urban students. ’ 

2, Similarly, academic performance in relation to SES also has a linear 
correspondence. This position also holds good for both rural and urban 
students. It means that students with higher si-s status have also higher 
mean perccniagc in academic performance. The lower the SBS, the lower 
is academic performance. 

3. Another significant finding from the table is related to higher mean of 
IQ score amongst rural students (for all si-s categories)^ compared to 
urban students, This is contrary lo the expected observation. 

4. It is also to be observed that inspiic of higher mean IQ scores by SES 
categories amongst rural studenus, die academic scores are lower, as 
compared to a contrary situation obtained from llicir counterparts. 

This indicates that students who belong to rural areas, tliough having a higher 
IQ, may not achieve higher mean academic performance, The reasons for such 
a siluaUon could possibly be: 

1 Weak educational inputs in terms of physical facilities or un-utilised 
physical facilities due to weak leadership and management. 
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2, PoorcQrnculum transacLionsin theclassroom duetoweakorganisational 
climate of the school. 

3, Indiffercnl/passivc attitude of students towards studies for lack of 
moUvalton resulting in poor class interaction, 

4, These weaknesses may by existing at a point of time or may be 
accumulating over a period of time. 

PoucY Imperatives 

Since this study establishes strong association between IQ and SES for 
academic performance, it implies that academic performance can be improved 
by social support mciisurcs besides good schooling. SES status is not controlled 
by school paradigm. It lies outside school climate. So is the level of innate 
intelligence. However, academ ic performance can be improved through effective 
curriculum transactions and all necessary supportin terms of finance, organisation, 
management, academic matters may be provided to such schools which are 
vulnerable to poor academic performance. 


□ 


Factor Content of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory in Hindi 


ViDYA Bhushan 

Professor, Measurement dc Evaluation Department, Laval University, 

Quebec, Canada 


T he Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) developed by Cook, Leeds 
and Callis (1951) is the most popular such inventory and as shown in various 
researches it is the best indicator of teachers* altitudes toward children. Callis 
(1953) conducted a study to test the efficiency of the MTAlin predicting interpersonal 
relations in the classroom. He found that the MTAI can predict the kind of 
interpersonal relations which will exist in the classroom about as well as one can 
predict academic performance by use of intelligence tests. 
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The MTAi has been translated into other languages reprewnting different 
cultures. But the questions arises, docs U measure the same thing after translation 
as does its English version? In other words, are the alliluclcs ol’ teachers in different 
cultures similar? Or, arc the auitudc.s of teachers in different cultures comparable 
when measured by the same inswumcni? But before answering this question it 
is necessary to find out exactly the aiiiludcs mta.sured by the MTAi'in each culture. 

To find out the dimensions of teacher auiludcs as measured by the mtai, Yee 
and Fruchler (1971) conducted astudy. They came up with five significant factors 
which are similar to ihe factor structure of Horn and Morrison (1965). As the 
subjects m this study were in-scrvicc tcachccs with an average of about ten years 
of teaching experience, the authors claim that the five factor.s may be considered 
more stable llian if they were based on the rcsixm.scs of pre-.scrvice candidates 
as in the case of Horn and Morrison’s study. They al.so claim that the inventory’s 
construct validity can be clearly defined and i.s verifiable through the five factors. 

In a comparable study, Bhushan (1974) collected data from teachers of 
French Canadian culture. The rc.sporises of the 509 iimcs were inlcrcorrclaicd and 
factor analyzed using the principal factor method, Hive .significant factors were 
extracted and were ordiogonally rotated, involving the varimax solution. The 
resulting five factors were compared with the five factors of the English version. 
Neither empirical techniques not subjective compari.son showed any perfect 
correspondence between the factor structures of aliaude.s of the two cultures. The 
subjective comparison which indicated a better correspondence showed that 
nearly 50% of the contents were common to the two cultures. Quebec is 
surrounded by an English-speaking population and the sy.siem of education in 
Quebec is not much different from the rest of North America’s. Therefore, there 
was much similariiy in the attitudes of teachers of two different cultures, The 
systems of education a.s well as cultures of eastern countries arc quite different, 
Therefore, it is suspected that the attitudes of teachers of these counmies will be 
quite different. But before any comparison is made, it is necessary to find out 
a valid instrument to measure the altitudes of teachers of that country. This 
research was intended for this purpose. More specifically the purpose of this 
research was to find out the factor content of the Minne.soUi Teacher Aiiilude 
Inventory administered to teachers in India, 

Method 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory wa.s irrmslaLcd into Hindi, a m^jor 
language of India, The translated version of the mtai was translated back into 
English byanoiherpersoniochecklhatthclranslation was correct,Thcdiscrepancies 
between die original and thcback fianslated versions of each item were discussed 
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by the translators to fintl the concci translation. The final translated version was 
administered to 475 higher secondary schtwl teachers in 20 different schools 
selected randomly, 

The responses of the teachers were scored with a new logical scoring key 
(Yec and Kriewal, 1969J. This key provides a five-step set of weights per item 
for the range from most favourable to least favourable resp^Snse, (that is, +2,+1,0, 
-1. - 2), and ranges from a {kissible top score of +300 to a bottom score of -300 
on the resulting scale. The authors claim that the new key was found to provide 
slighly higher internal consistency, equivalent validity with pupils’and principals’ 
ratings used as criteria, and a frequency distribution that was not significantly 
skewed with a greater spread of extreme scores dian the original key. 

The rcsponse.s to llic 150 items were inter-corrclaied and factor analyzed 
using the principal factor method. Three significant factors were extracted and 
were orihogonally rouitcd involving the varimax solution. 

Rnsui.TS 

Factor loadings, means and standard deviations of the three factors are 
presented in Tables 1,2 and 3, Items with factor loadings of .36 or greater are 
reported, The level ,36 wa.s chosen since this is the minimum value at which the 
Items did not overlap on the scales. A total of 80 items had loadings of .36 or 
greater and were used to define the three factors. The three factors accounted for 
27 per cent of the total variance. 

Factor I contains 28 ucm.s. This factor expresses pupil’s autonomy in a 
narrower sense and gives more weight to the teacher’s authority in theclass. Items 
involving concepts such as; more freedom, give reasons for the restrictions, 


Table 1 
Factor I 

HhjpU's Aulonamy versus Teacher’s Authority 


Item 

Number 

Factor 

l.oaUing 

Mean 

Slandard 

Deviauon 

lum 

Number 

Factor 

Loading 

Mean 

Standard 

Devialion 

31 

.36 

1,2-1 

0 81 

lOB 

,41 

0,74 

1.07 

42 

.36 

0.85 

l.ll 

110 

,39 

0,66 

1,07 

57 

,37 

0,89 

0.99 

124 

SB 

1.26 

0.94 

70 

.39 

1 25 

1 02 

127 

46 

0,87 

0.97 


contd. 
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Iiein 

Nurntwr 

F'Ucior 

leading 

Mean 

,S(amJartl 

f>cviaumi 

hem 

.S'umbcr 

Eacior 

Ltiading 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

71 

.55 

1.17 

082 

128 

.50 

103 

0.97 

n 

.39 

0.94 

I.IO 

133 

.53 

0.98 

1,01 

78 

.48 

0.96 

0.90 

136 

59 

1.09 

0,91 

BS 

.53 

1.23 

(1.98 

138 

.43 

0 93 

100 

86 

.47 

1 23 

1.06 

142 

41 

1.15 

0.85 

B9 

.39 

0.80 

0 88 

143 

45 

1.11 

081 

lOO 

35 

1.33 

0.88 

144 

.51 

l.ll 

0 87 

101 

.52 

1 04 

0.92 

146 

.37 

0,58 

1,13 

103 

.53 

1.04 

0.97 

147 

.36 

0 48 

1,18 

104 

57 

1.21 

0.97 

150 

40 

0.99 

0.95 

— 


TA«iJi2 

F»cior II 

Conflict Sctwccn Teochent’ end PupUs' InlcmU 


Item 

Number 

Factor 

Loading 

Mean 

SiandanI 

Deviation 

hem 

Number 

Factor 

Loading 

Mean 

Standard 

Dcvialion 

34 

,37 

-0.22 

1.35 

117 

.41 

-0.13 

1.22 

39 

.38 

-0.48 

1.22 

119 

.47 

-0 38 

1.27 

41 

.40 

-0 47 

1,22 

121 

.47 

0.18 

1.16 

66 

.36 

0.16 

1.23 

122 

.40 

004 

1 11 

67 

.42 

-.27 

1.08 

123 

.52 

-0.36 

123 

83 

36 

-0,04 

1.20 

129 

.36 

0 31 

1.21 

87 

37 

-0,51 

1.30 

130 

.39 

0.38 

1,04 

91 

38 

0.43 

1,13 

131 

.43 

008 

1,09 

92 

.37 

0,45 

I.IO 

132 

.53 

-0.49 

1,27 

93 

.44 

-0,20 

1.26 

134 

.48 

•0.09 

1.23 

99 

,40 

-0,12 

1.27 

135 

.52 

-0.38 

123 

106 

41 

-0,15 

1.42 

137 

.39 

0.23 

1,04 

109 

.38 

0.16 

1.18 

139 

,37 

0,29 

1.21 

113 

.47 

-0,24 

1,21 

148 

44 

0,06 

1.17 

114 

.42 

0,22 

1.16 

149 

.46 

-0 14 

1.22 

116 

.38 

0,37 

1.14 
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Tas>1£ 3 
Faciar 111 

Strict Discipline and Obedience in Handling Pupils 


Iiem 

Number 

Factor 

Loading 

Mean 

Standard 

Dcviauon 

Item 

Number 

Factor 

Loading 

Mean 

SUndard 

DevLalion 

12 

,39 

0,90 

1.18 

49 

,41 

044 

127 

13 

.39 


1.24 

51 

.45 

0 80 

1,09 

14 

.36 

0.15 

132 

54 

45 

0.26 

1.25 

15 

.36 

1.13 

1.09 

55 

.39 

0.62 

1.15 

IB 

.39 

-0,24 

1.30 

58 

.41 

1,18 

0.98 

23 

.46 

0,71 

1 17 

75 

46 

000 

1.27 

27 

41 

-0.03 

1,37 

82 

,38 

0.36 

1.37 

30 

.39 

-0.14 

1,19 

84 

.39 

0.48 

1.20 

36 

43 

0.33 

1.21 

95 

.38 

0 21 

1.25 

47 

.41 

0.71 

1.17 

134 

.39 

-0,09 

1,23 

48 

.36 

o.gg 

t.l2 






the right to disagree openly, etc., indicate that the teacher favouring these 
statements respects for pupil autonomy. But the items involving concepts such 
as; feel guilty for misbehaviour, permission to leave the class, told what to do, 
stand when reciting, problems of conduct, not mature to make decisions, made 
awareofwhatis expected, etc., indicate that the teacher favouring thesestatements 
maintains his/her authority in the class. Negative scores on this factor suggest 
that the teacher does not agree to allowing freedom to the children and does not 
keep his/her authority over the students. The means and standard deviations of 
the items given in Table 1 indicate that Indian teachers agree very strongly with 
the statements, Most of the means are greater than one and most of the standard 
deviations are around one. It means Indian teachers do allow nanow freedom to 
the students but at the same time keep their authority over them. Therefore, this 
factor is titled "Pupil’s Autonomy versus Teacher's Authority’'. 

Factor II contains 31 items. This factor has items with positive as well as 
negative means. It indicates that the teachers agreed with some of the statements 
but disagreed with the rest. The items of this factor are of such a nature that 
apeeing on some and disagreeing on others still measures the same concept. The 
statements such as; who fail to prepare their lessons should be kept after school, 
too many activities lacking, no business asking questions about sex, young people 
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are too frivolous, will not think for themselves, uxi easy time and not learn to 
do real work, not practical to base school work upon children’s interest, who bites 
his nails needs to be shamed, no excuse for the extreme sensitivity, not meeting 
school standard should be dropped, etc., if favoured, will suggest a teacher's 
negative altitude towards children’s interests. On the other hand, the statemerns 
such as: pupils should not respect teachers any more than any other adults, given 
more freedom in the classroom, shortcomings can be overlooked, uninteresting 
and difficult subjects do the most goorl, etc., if not favoured, will also indicate 
a conservative attitude of the teache.r. The con tents of this factor give the concept 
of conflict between Teachers’ and Pupils’ Interests, 'fhe means of the items of 
the factor indicate that die Indian teachers do have conflict with pupils’ interests 
Factor III contains 21 items, This factor empha.sizc.s strict discipline and 
obedience in handling pupils as is indicated by the statements: obey the teacher 
without hesitation, difficult to understand, great emphasis upon keeping order in 
the classroom, do not made adequate effort to prepue Ic.ssons, should be taught 
to obey an adult, lack productive imagination, teacher knows best, increased 
freedom creates confusion, not cxpcc^l^ to be sympathetic, discipline problems 
are the teacher's greatest worry, l{K;k common courtc,sy toward adults, should be 
seen and not hear, no child should rebel against aulliority, aggressive children 
are the greatest problems, .should not tolerate use of .slang expressions, should 
not expect talking privileges when adulus wish to .speak, etc. Agreeing with the 
statements will suggest that the children should be disciplined and should obey 
the teacher without questioning. The teacher is concerned about such things as 
discipline problems, aggressive children, use of slang, lack of application, 
classroom rules and regulations, writing obscene notes, etc. Most of the means 
of the items of this factor arc postuve and the standard deviations arc around one, 
It shows that on the whole the Indian teachers agree with the statements of this 
factor, although there is a great variation. 

The factor structure of the present study is based upon little more than fifty 
per cent of the items. Items that are not included in the factor content may have 
low reliability and may not have common content with other items. Moreover, 
there are several items measuring the same content but some are included in the 
factor suucture of one culture. It can also happen if the factor analysis is repeated 
for the same culture but on a different sample. 
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□ 


Changing Pattern of Parent-Child Relationship Perception at 
Different Age Levels 

(Miw) S.K.Pandey 

Reader, Garhwal University, Tehri (U.P.) 


C HANGE is Lhc cicmal law of nature. Ilis synonym for development. However, 
this procc.ss of change is dependent and influenced by multiple factors. For 
the children, family i.s the very first school and parents are the first teachers. 
Curriculum of this first school, is the values, nluals, or directions to give the 
children anchors or guides to behaviour. When everything is undergoing a change, 
this School, these teachers and this curriculum, are also bound to be relegated to 
background, with the advent of lime, giving place to newer schools, changed 
teachers and different curriculum. Hence the change in parent-child relationship 
perception also seems imminent, with the advancing age, though this change will 
be affected and influenced by many factors, namely, sex, place, innate 
characteristics, etc. 

The family is a dynamic complex of interacting systems, in which each 
individual plays a unique role. These roles are complimentary and reciprocal and 
either rigidly or loosely defined. A particular child’s role depends upon such 
factors as age, sex, personality and ordinal position (Dorothy Rogers — Child 
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Psychology l969).Thc atiimclcs, values and behaviour of parents towards theii 
children clearly influence patterns of development. Likewise, children's 
chaiacierislics influence parental attitudes and behaviour (Frank and Wagnalls 
Child Psychology New Encycl, Vol. C). Psu-k (1978) suggests a recognition of 
balanced reciprocity in parenwhild interaction, in place of original overemphasis 
of parent effects (Hoffman 1970) to prescni overemphasis of child effects 
(Chapman, Bell etc.) So at present, the most rationale view is a recognition of 
balanced reciprocity in parcnt*child interaction (Parke 1978, Baumrind 1980). 
Long (1941) observed that reaction of parents towards the behaviour of children 
was dciermincd upon and decided by die situation, in which that behaviour 
occurred and also by age, .sex and ordinal position of the child. 

OniucTivEs 

In the light of the above context, the researcher has attempted to codify and 
formulate change of paitem in parcr'i-child relationship, if any, wiih the change 
of ageand sex, amongst studcnis of DistrictTchri Gaxhwal and Di.strictUuarkashi 
of Garhwal Himalayas of Uttar Pradesh. 

Sample 

The sample of the present .study compri.sed of 240 pupils of Class VIII, 
studying in different Intermediate Colleges of the Tehri and Uttarkashi Districts. 
The stratified random sampling was followed. The sampled pupils arc described 
as below. 


Age IxvoU m Yt»tj 



+t2 

+13 

+l'l 

+15 

1, 

Boys 

30 

30 

30 

30 

2. 

Girls 

30 

30 

30 

30 


Toul 

SO 

50 

60 

50 


Instrument 

For csUmaUnglheparenbchild relationship, thcPCRQ.developcd by R.A.Singh 

(1981) was adminisiered. It consists of six lO-item scales which were prepared 

to denote specific and obscrvableparental behaviours, which arelovingdominadng, 

rejecting, protecting, punishing and disciplining. A separate but identical form 
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forbolh Molhcr (M-Form) and Father (F-Forni) was prepared Tor Hindi-medium 
pupils. The ‘Yes-No' response categories were provided and summed up to yield 
scores for each scale assigning ] and 0 marks, rcspcciivdy. but in ease of negative 
items, the order of scoring was reversed. The internal can.sistcncy reliability 
computed with Spearman- Brown formula ranged from .59 to .82, The age of the 
students was taken from (he schtwl records and exact age on the date of 
administration of the test was calculated. 

Proceduke 

Every sampled student was administered the rcRQ in single classroom 
session, with instruction to recall their parent’s behaviour and answer each item 
in the respective PCRQ. The answered questionnaire sheets wore collected and 
scored as stated above. Thus the obtained data were systematised for different 
age levels for boys and girls. 

Resui-ts and DisaissiON 

The data were computed on means and standard deviation for different age 
groups, and to test the significance of difference, ‘t’ test was administered, The 
results found .significant only were detailed out in different tables. 


Tadus 1 

Comparison of Uuys and Girls of Different Age Groups on Perception 
of Parcnt'ChDd Rdallonship 


aap=l2+ 


Boys 


Girls 


W-E orm 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Oominaimg 

7,09 

1.65 

6,07 

210 

2.26* 

Rejecting F-Fomi 

8.03 

2.21 

■ 6.35 

2.04 

3.23** 

Rejecting 

7,75 

2.49 

6.54 

1.68 

2 52+ 

Aoh a 13+ 

M-Form 

Dijciplining 

7.00 

1.80 

5.88 

1.98 

2,54* 

F-Fotra 

Rejecting 

5.97 

2.10 

7,56 

2 28 

3.00** 

Punishment 

7.65 

1.44 

6,35 

1.62 

3 51** 

AoP.=tS+ 

F-Form 

Dominating 

6.06 

1.95 

7,00 

1,29 

2.3* 


Value of L** aigniricani at ,0l level. 

Value of i* significani at .05 level. 
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Table 1 shows thai at the age of 12. the boys perceived their mothers more 
domitmlitig and rciecling. in comparison to girls*, but the mean difference in 
dominating dimension was found significant at .05 level, which clarifies that the 
difference in 95 pa cent cases wes due to experimental treatment, whereas 
difference in the rejecting dimension was found significant at .01 level, In case 
of faiha*child relationship, significant diffaence resulted only in case of 
rejecting behaviour, which was significant at OS level. 

The girls and boys, at the age of I3+, perceived Uicir mothers disciplining, 
while the perception of fathers' relalion,ship wa.s found significaid on the rejecting 
and punishment dimension of behaviour. 

At the age of 1*1+, no significant difference was noticed, although there 
existed some mean difference between perceptions of mothers' and fathers' 
behaviour, but the difference was not found .significant at any level, 

The boys and girls, at the age of 15. perceived their fathers moredominaung 
and the mean difference obtained was .significant at .05 level 


Tawj- 2 

Trend or Parenl-ehtid RdaUoiwhlp si DIfTcrent LeveU lOIrls) 

. 

Age 

12+ 

Mc«i 

1.1+ 

Mean 

14 + 

Meiin 

n 

11 M'Porm 

Loving 

8 87 

9 23 

8,59 

8.57 

Dominaiing 

6.07 

607 

6.54 

6,96 

Rejecling 

6.35 

6.82 

6.44 

7,47 

Protecting 

7.56 

7.56 

7.28 

7,31 

Punishmcni 

6.-14 

6.3S 

5 .30 

520 

Discipiining 

7.56 

5 88 

7 46 

7,37 

F-Form 

Loving 

7 19 

9 34 

8 59 

9.21 

Dominsung 

6.63 

6,91 

6.54 

7,00 

Rejecting 

6,54 

1.5b 

6.82 

7,47 

Protecting 

7.18 

7,56 

7.00 

7,94 

I’unishing 

6.73 

6.35 

5,80 

6,53 

Disciplining 

7,18 

7.37 

7.56 

6,53 


The above table states the trend of parent-child relationship at different age 
levels, on different dimensions of behaviour, as perceived by the girls. 

In case of mother-girl relationship, the girls perceived mothers' more loving 
behaviour at the ageof 13-1- while perception of dominating behaviour increased 
with the age and the girls perceived (heir mothers most dominating at the age 
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of 15+. The girls fell more rejected at the age of 15+ while most protected at the 
age of 12+ and 13+. The girls perceived decrease in the punishing behaviour of 
the mothers with the increase in age. Disciplining behaviour of the mothers was 
found maximum at the age of 12 and 14 years. In the Indian context, this change 
could be because of the fact that with increase in the age of girls, mothers start 
treating them as enough grown-ups to impose restrictions upon them, in a bid to 
prepare them fit for future family responsibilities. 

Mean scores on the loving dimensions of father-daughter relationship was 
found to be increasing with age. It shows that the girls perceived their fathers 
as more loving and affectionate with increase in age, which also supports the 
psychological dictum of opposite-sex. The girls perceived their fathers more 
dominaing at the age of 13+ and 15+, It could be because the father is the principal 
decision-taker in mo.sL of the families. The girls felt more rejected and protected 
behaviour of the father at the age of 13+ and 15+, which shows that the father’s 
concern about the girl's safety was more. 

Scores on the punishing and disciplining dimension of father’s relationship 
was decreasing with age, which shows that girls become more disciplined with 
age. 


Tablb 3 

Trend of Parent-child Relationship at DIITerent Age Levels (Doys) 


Age 

12+ 

Mean 

13+ 

Mean 



M-Form 

Loving 

9.71 

8.68 

8.03 

8.00 

Dommaung 

7.09 

6.44 

6.40 

6 22 

Rcjccling 

8 03 

6.82 

700 

7 00 

Proicciing 

8 03 

7.46 

7.31 

7 03 

Punishing 

6,25 

5.79 

6,38 

6.06 

Disciplining 

6 72 

7.00 

6.69 

6.85 

P-Porm 

Loving 

8.96 

0,50 

8.44 

8.57 

Dominating 

7.09 

6.10 

5.56 

6,06 

Rejecting 

7.75 

5,96 

6,80 

7.00 

Proicciing 

7.84 

7.56 

7.72 

7.47 

Puni.shing 

6.25 

7.65 

5,45 

6.06 

Disciplining 

7,37 

7.56 

6,59 

6 53 


From the above table it is clear that with increase in age, there is a decreasing 
trend of scores on the loving dimension of parent-child relationship. 
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Mean scores on ihc pcrccpiion of rtic Uominaiing. rejecting, protecting and 
punishing dimensions of behaviour of mothers with boys was also found 
decreasing with age. which shows the child’.s tendency of independence and 
avoiding interference. 

The boys perceived increased disciplining behaviour of mothers, at the age 
of 13+and 15+years. The Ixiys perceived decreasing trend of scores on the loving, 
dominating and rejecting dimensions of failicr-child relationship. With increase 
in age, the boys perceived less protecting, punishing and disciplining behaviour 
of fathers. All this results from the fact that at thi.s age, the child starts spending 
too much of lime in schcml and in the company of the peers. The child develops 
a sense of adequacy in self, which reduces the need for parental direction, The 
child begins to condemn any supetwision by parents. As a result, the parents begin 
to pay less aiicniion to the child and gradually find themselves less intimately 
involved with him, 
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Microcomputer in School Education — A Handbook for Teachers 
S,S Raghavan, Prcniicc Hall of India Private Limited, 
pp lOO+vii.1990, Rs 25.00, 


C OMPUTER Literacy and Studies in Schools (class) Project, launched in 1984 
on pilot basis, has made a beginning of computer-assisted teaching/leaming 
in the country, though its major emphasis was on computer literacy. Since then, 
teachers and teacher educators have been experimenting use of computers in 
teaching and learning at the school stage. This created a need for books on this 
subject so as to share experiences of developed countries and adopt them to the 
need of the country. Large number of books on the subject were imported to meet 
this requirement. 

The imported books dealt with a wide spectrum of the subject, Most of the 
imported books organised thecontentsbasedonthecurrenthardwareand software 
technology of their country. These technologies are much more advanced than 
what are available in India, Even if these are available, their cost is beyond the 
means of schools. Consequently, the contents of these books are, generally, 
beyond the perception of the readers. A book based on the available technology 
in the country was therefore very much needed, The book under review meets 
this requirement. 

The book organised into seven chapters, covers use of computers in teaching/ 
learning, educational software development, computer language and application 
of artificial intelligence in education. In addition to this, appendices m the book 
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coniain programme listmg and useful references. 

Chapier IJntrodtfCtion, besides presenung thearganisaiionalsiruciurcofihe 
book, addressa lo the tee importani aspccis of compmer education, viz, 
ncccssUy of computers m school education, .superiority of computers viz-a-vis 
other available teaching aides and role of teachcr.s m computer education. 
Delibcratiom on these aspects arc quite brief and arc ha.scd on practical 
considerations. At places, quotations from prominent educationists, like Seymour 
Papen, have been used to bring home (he point. 

The major emphasis in ihc book i.s on computer in classrooms which is 
covered in two chapters, i.e. Chapters 2 and 3. In the former chapter, various 
computer-based leaming/teaching modes are di.scussed and iilu.strated with the 
help of software packages available in schools under the n.A.ss project, This is 
a specific feature of the book due to which it .score.s over the other foreign books 
available in the country. The discussion in Chapter 3 confines to teaching and 
learning situations wherein database, spreadsheet and word processing software 
can be used effectively. In this chapter also, the software referred to are available 
in schools. Further, the identified curricular acliviucs arc drawn from Indian 
school curricula. This is why the utility of the book cnhancats considerably than 
that of imponed books. The readers can ic-si the ideas presented in the book and 
are encouraged to experiment their own ideas. 

Computers capabilities in process control and data capture arc taken up in 
Chapter 4. These applications in conducting science exjierinients in laboratories 
are illustrated with the help of three experiments, ibe appendices provide 
programme listings required for these cxpcrimcnLs. 

Theprocess of devclopmentofeducaiional software is a liulc morccomplicated 
than that of business software. The objectives and goals to be achieved in the case 
of business software are objectively definable and are achieved. Whereas in 
education, the emphasis is on selecting the most suitable process for attaining the 
specified objectives. Teachers, leachcr educators and curriculum experts have to 
share major responsibility in developing quality educational software and they 
have to be conversant with this process. Chapicr 5 deliberates in this area covering 
definition of specificauons, design, coding and evaluation aspects. 

Chapter 6 covers LOGO, Pascal and Authoring programming languages. The 
coverage of the languages is quite sketchy and may acquaint readers with broad 
features of each. 

The last chapter on artificial iniclligonce attempts to illustrate scope of its 
applications in education. The subject is still at the development stage although 
intelligent tutorial systems arc being experimented in developing counUrics. Like 
other books on the subject, the chapter presenis some achievements and some 
prospects realisable in the near future. 
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Baning a few, most of the illustrations and discussions in the book are 
centered around teaching of science subjects. Pcrhap.s, the author’s background 
of software available in schools might be the cause for this bias. However, the 
book under review score.s over several imported books on the subject on two 
accounts. The most prominent one is that the illusuaiions are taken from what 
is actually happening in schools in the country. Further, the book is confined to 
pragmatic aspccLs only and has skillfully avoided! pedagogical issues. 


R,R. Saxena 


Education and Manpower Planning 
Devendra Thakur (Ed). Deep and Deep Publications, 
New Delhi, 1990, pp 491, 

Rs. 425.00. 


P LANNi.NO is an important instrument of national development. In education it 
helps in deriving maximum utilization and avoiding under-utilization or non- 
utilization of resources. It thus helps in maximising the attainment of desired ends. 
Manpower planning changes unskilled into skilled and transforms raw human 
ma tenalinto human rcsourccs/man power requiredfor economy inrightproportion. 
Thus, It provides corrective measures for obtaining a balance between the output 
of the educational system and the input for productive purposes 

Manpower planning in education is an institutional need. It is also an 
administrative problem since it is the responsibility of the administrative 
authorities to supply an adequate teaching force with different types of education, 
training and experience to meet the national demands at different levels of 
education, taking into consideration the educational policy and programmes. 

The book comprising 41 essays, besides intoduction, is divided into five 
scctions,cachdcaling with a significantaspectof education. Section Iconcentrates 
on primary and secondary education. Its opening chapter highlights educational 
innovation in the third world with reference to dcmocratisation of education and 
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alicrnaiive development in cdttcation. The remaining five chapters refer to the 
Indian cducadtinal scenario. One of these relates to elementary education for 
all—quantitative expnsion, targets and multiple approach to achieve the same, 
Four research studies have also been reponed. A .study dealing with the timespent 
on supervision of girls' schools in the stale of Uttar Pardesh reaffirms that 
supervisors should devote more time and energy to make academic supervision 
moreeffcciiveanderfictent. The second study concludes thaicffcciive utilisation 
of educational radio requifc.s sy,stcnis approach. On the basi.s of the findings of 
another study, suggestitms to improve the quality of it'lY programmes are made, 
The la.sl study of this .section slates that suitable structures and procedures are 
adopted for the implementation of the .scheme of nutritious meal programme in 
Tamil Nadu. 

From primary and secondary education in Section I, one moves to higher 
education in Section II. It is stated that higher education is beset with problems, 
such as rising enrolment, .soaring expenditure, high .suiff-.siudciu ratio, liigh drop¬ 
out ratio, etc. Higher education should respond to the needs of the .society as well 
as suike a balance between quality of opportunity and diversity of societal needs. 
Issues centring around the system of higher education in China and India have 
been discussed. How and under what conditions a new town was built by and for 
university —• L0UVA1N-»U-NKUVK (nia.tiiU.M) too is de.st‘ribcd, Unit cost of 
analysis of higher education in India ka.s been studied. Stale of affairs in Colleges 
of Science and Humanities, objectives and prognimmc.s within ihc existing 
conditions of the agricultural universities have alsti been exam incci. A few studies 
of revaluation of papers at post-graduate level m a few universities, ('.valuation 
of teachers by siudcnus, attitudes of students to higher education and selection 
of courses of studies by pre-university students have shown interesting results, 
Acasefor decentralisation of powers of an academic administrator, demand and 
financing a higher education in Canada, teaching Engli.sh by correspondence, 
training programme in question, writing for college teachers, admission to 
universities,dilemma of economic versus educational viability in higher education, 
decision-making and autonomy in university administration are other significant 
issues which have been taken up in this section. 

Section III deals with different aspects of adult education and mass literacy. 
Adult literacy movement has been launched to enable adult illiterates to become 
literate and perform social functions effectively and cfncicntly. Adults have to 
be properly motivated and their interest sustained. Form (languages) and conlont 
(learning) are two important facets of this programme. For successful 
implementation of the programme, it is essential to have multiple agency 
involvement. Curriculum and materials needed for adultlitcracy should not only 
aim at providing literacy but its retention loo. Economy should be used in 
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designing different aspects of the programme anti production of instructional 
inaierial by different writers and curricular resource centres. Materials need to 
be functionally oriented, and problem based. In fact, adult education activities 
should prepare an individual to participate in community life and have self- 
fulfilment. Teachers teaching adult illiterates need different types of training 
programmes 10 serve different levels of workers. 

Instructional media and in.structional aids to be used have to be decided 
by the teachers keeping in view the specific objectives and unique characteristics 
of the learner. In fact, the programme needs professionalism and proper system 
to obtain impressive results. To help neolilcraies to contnbuic to national 
development and communicate effectively, ba.sic materials have to be prepared 
according to some accepted methodology. To achieve all this is a big challenge, 
Section IVdealswitltcvaluaiion techniques. Modules of programmeevaluation 
and problems related to programme evaluation arc dc.scribed. Six .strategies of 
institutional evaluation and their limitaiion.s have been examined. Selection of 
a strategy depends on die appropriateness of the .situation and how best it can be 
initiated and managed. Merits and demerit of central evaluation as well as 
complementary occupations for rural students and villagers arc highlighted, 
The lxx>k i.s full of idca.s vvriuem in simple language. Its value could have 
been enhanced by including ihcmc.s directly concerning educational planning and 
maniigcmcnl.Tlicbook will intercsta wide rangcof people—experts, professionals, 
planners, teacher educaujr.s, .students and re,search scholars. 


N. Sabharwal 
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Learning Disabilities Among Elementary School 
Children—Influence of Sex, Age and Religion 


(Dr) Susm SWVASTAVA 

Professor of Child Development, JBAS Women's College, 
Madras 


F. Z. Apiah 


L RARNma disability represents a discrepancy between a child’s estimated 
academic potential and his or her actud level of academic potential. There 
are many children who do not do well in school, many children who have 
difficulty in learning but are not all learning disabled, According to a law 
passed by the US Congress in the year 1969, “Children with specific learning 
disabdiiies exhibit a disorder in one or more of the basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or using spolien or written language, These may be 
manifested in disorders of listening, thinking, talking, reading, writing, spelling 
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w ariihitieEfc. TWfey mcluctes ccmdidons which have been referred lo as perceptual 
handtcap, brain injury, minimal brain dysfuncUcm. dyslexia, developmental 
a^sia, ett:. They do not include learning problenns which are due primarily 
10 visoal, hearing or motor handicaps, to mertial retardation, emotional 
disturbance « to environmcnial disadvanmgc." 

Learning disabilities arc generally recognize as the "newest" of the 
handicapping conditions in terms of Uwir rccoenition in public schools and 
rciaiad special ^ucmtional programmes. Tlie field ol learning otsabilities is 
relaiively new but it is growing at a phenomenally rapid rate. In India the tetm 
■learning disabilities* is a new term and is yet to be recognized, The term 
'backward' is commonly used in place of the term ‘learning disabled Hence 
Ihorc is a need to diffcrcniiaic between backward and learning disabled childrefi, 
Backward children are found to be academically weak in all aspects whereas 
the learning disabled child may be weak in one or two school subjects. Hence 
the preacni study is a step in the direction of idenufying the learning disabled 
and assessing their ability m those aspects such as reading, writing, spelling, 
language, arithmetic. U ^so aiiempu to invcsiigaic the interactions between 
age, sex and religion with reference lo learning di.sabiliiies among elemenlary 
school children. 

Msthod ahd Mateiuau 


Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses were framed and examined in the present study; 

1 Learning Disabilities and Age : Age will not have any bearing on the 
elementary school children's disability in 

(a) reading, (b) ariihmetic. (c) language, (d) writing, and (e) spelling 

2, Learning Disabilities and Sex : Sex will have an influence on 
elementary school children's disability in 

Ca) reading, (b) arithmetic, (c) language, (d) writing, and (e) spelling 

3, Learning Disabilities and Religion : Religion will influence the 
elemenuay school children's disabilil^ in 

(a) reading, (b) aritliweilc, (c) language, (d) writing, and (e), spelling, 


Sample 

The total sample comprised of 15Q subjects (male & 75 ; female = 75) of 
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ages 8, 9 and 10 years. There were five boys and five girls in each age-group. 
They belonged to three religions, that is, Hindus, Muslims, and Christians. 

Tools Used 

1, In order to assess the chief cognitive processes of which children 
under eleven years of age are u.sually capable. Coloured Pftigressive Matrices 
(Raven, 1977) was used. 

2 Gray Oral Reading Test (Gray, 1967) was used to measure the growth 
in oral reading and also for diagnosing oral reading difficulties. 

3. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Revised) by Dunn and Dunn (1981) 
was administered to children to measure their receptive (hearing) vocabulary 
for Standard American English. In this sense, it is an achievement test, since 
il shows the extent of English vocabulary acquisition. As it provides a quick 
esumate of one major aspect of verbal ability, it is a scholastic aptitude test, 

4. Compass Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic (1929) was used to measure the 
ability of children in the fundamental operation of addition and assess their 
arithmetic disability. 

5 Iona’s Spelling Scale was used to diagnose the child’s disability in 
spelling. 

6. Standard Scale for Judging Handwriting by Truman Gray was used for 
judging handwriting of learning disabled children. 

Information about independent variables, namely, age, sex, and religion of 
the child was collected from the school records. After establishing rapport with 
the subjects, testing was darried out during school hours in the mornings when 
the child is usually most alert. 

Results and Discussion 

1. Learning Disability and Age. ; 

Table 1 gives the means and standard deviations for the five disabilities 


Table 1 


Age Kcjdin|( AriUimeiic Language Wniing .Spelling 

Ditiihiliiy Dijabiliiy Diiibilily Oisabilliy Disabiliiy 

_ jc SD jc SP 3c SP ' SD 3c SD 

8+- 1 42 0.29 205.3 76.4 27.6 9,3 64.5 7,8 50 3 16 2 

9+ 1 63 0.3S 228 6 82.3 33 3 10.2 70 6 8 4 73,8 17,4 

10+ 2,2 0.39 260,9 86.3 43.65 10.9 77.0 9.4 94 4' 18 2 
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In ortkr 10 furf out whether the observed differences in all ihe five 
learfiing disabililtes, were significant or not, anova was carried out and the 
results arc ijresemcd in Table 2. 



TA»t.n2 

CIT«ci at Ag« (w Lurmlng DbabDItle^ 






dr 

ss 

MSS 

F-ialio 

1 . 

Reed mg DuMbility 

IJeiwwn Cinwp* 

2 

16 29 

814 

66.75*4 



Fr»f 

217 

17.94 

122.00 




TcfUl 

2.W 

34 25 



2 

AfiUmtaie Ditebdiiy 

Between Oioupa 

2 

13372.5 

6786.23 

1.04NS 



lilTOf 

217 

610512 5 

6500.13 




Tula! 

219 

644UE50 



J. 

Language Otaability 

Belweem Clruupa 

2 

6620,3 

331013 

33 46** 



Emf 

217 

15467 0 

105.22 




Tout 

239 

22087 3 



4 

Wriung DisaUliiy 

Between OtcMpt 

2 

3907 0 

1953 5 

26.13** 



Brrof 

237 

10988 0 

74 5 




Toul 

239 

14985 0 



5 Spelling DiiibtUcy 

Between Otmipa 

2 

48690 3 

24343.1 

79.S'* 



Rrrof 

237 

44822.0 

304.91 


1 


Total 

239 

93512.3 




S 

•* Significwii at one per ccni level. 


Table I discloses that Ihe mean scores of K+ (T = 1.42), 9+ (jf = 1.63) 
and ICH- (x = 2.2) are increasing and there is significant difference among 
three age-groups with respect to reading disabiliticsi (F 66.75; p < 0.01, 
df = 2), Since the calculated F-ralio «s higher than the table value, it may be 
inferred that age has a definite effect on the reading disabilities of elementary 
school children Hypothesis I (a) is accepted. 

It is observed from Table I that the 10-h age*group scored the highest 
mean (J = 260,9), followed by 9+ (I = 228.6) and 8+ (I * 205,3), anova 
revealed no significant dirfcrcncc among the mean scores of 8+. 9+ and 10+ 
age-groups with respect to arithmetic disability. Since the calculated F-value 
is less than the (able value (4.61), it may be inferred that age has no effect on 
arithmetic disability. Thus, hypothesis I (b) is rented. 

Table 1 shows that the mean scores for language disability increased from 
8 + (3c = 27.6) to 9+ (3c = 33.3) to 10+ (3c » 43.65). Significant difference 
(F = 31.46; p< O.OI, df * 2) was observed among the three age-groups tested 
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with respect to language disabilities. It itiay be inferred that age has a marked 
influence on the language disability of the learning disabled. Hypothesis I (c) 
is accepted. 

It can be observed from Table 1 that the mean scores for writing disability 
follow an increasing trend from 8+ (x ® 64.5) 9+ Of = 70.6) and 10+ (jf = 
77,0). The calculated F*valuc for writing disability (F= 26,13) is much higher 
than the table value (4.61) at one per cent level, of significance. Therefore, it 
may be concluded that age has a definite effect on the writing disability of the 
learning disabled. Hypothesis I (d) is accepted. 

Table 1 further shows that the mean scores of the 10+ age-group (x = 94.4) 
is much higher than the 9+ (X = 73.8) and 8+ (x = 50,3) age-groups. Significant 
differences are found among the three age-groups with respect to spelling 
disabilities. The F-rntio (79,8) is found to be much higher than the table value 
(4 61). It may be concluded that age has a definite bearing on Ihc development 
of spelling disabilities. Thus hypothesis I (e) is accepted. 

2. Learning Disability and Sex 


Table 3 gives the means, standard deviations and ‘t’-value for the five 
learning disabilities. 


Table 3 

EITocl of Sox on LoRrilng DisabiiUIes 

Leiinlng Oisabilily 

Mean 

Boys 

SD 

Girls 

Mean 

SD 

'I'-valUB 

1, 

Reading Disability 

1.7 

0.33 

1,8 

0.38 


2 

Anihmeiic Disabiliiy 

236 6 

78.1 

226.7 

85,4 


3. 

Language Disability 

34.9 

9.6 

34 8 

10,7 

0O6NS 

4. 

Wriling Disability 

6g.2 

11.9 

73.2 

3,6 

3.48** 

5, 

Spelling Disability 

68.9 

17.7 

70.1 

16.3 

0 43NS 


NS ; Nol SiEnificaiil 
♦♦Sijniflqanl al one per c<tnl level. 


The results in Table 3 indicate a very small difference in the mean scores 
of boys (x = 1.7) and girls (jf = 1,8) with respect to reading disability. There 
is no significant difference between boys and girls in their reading disability 
(t = 1 7; NS), As far as reading disability is concerned, the learning disabled 
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boys and giris belong to a homogenous sample. Hypothesis II (a) is rejected. 

It IS clou- fnwn Table 3 thai there is no significant difference between the 
boys (I « 23b.6) md the girls (J = 226.7) with regard to their arithmetic 
disability as dtc cakwlatcd i-vaiuc (0.74) is much less than the table value. It 
may be inferred that sex has no bearing on the arithmetic disability of the 
learning disabled. Hypothesis H (b) is reiecied. 

Table 3 fitrthar shows that there is very slight difference between, the boys 
(J * 34.9) arKi the girls ix ~ 34.8) in their language disability. As the 
ealcuteiftd l-value (0.06) ts much less than the table value, it may be concluded 
that the boys and the girls do not differ in their language disability. Hypothesis 
II (c) is rejected. 

U can be seen in Table 3 that the mean .HCorc.s for writing disability of the 
girls (J ~ 73.2) is higher than the boys (j = 68.2). The oteerved difference 
between the learning disabled girls and boy.s was .statistically significant 
(la 3.48; p < O.OI). It may be inferred that .sex has a definite bearing on the 
writing disability of the learning disabled. Hypothesis II (d) is confirmed, 

A close irespection of Table 3 shows that the girls* mean scores for writing 
disability (jt = 70,1) arc slightly higher than those of the boys (j = 68,9). 
However, the observed difference failed to reach the statistical significance (t 
s 0.43). It may be inferred that the learning disabled girls and boys do not 
differ from each other with respect to their spelling disability, Hypothesis 
II (e) is rejected. 

3. Learning Disability and Religion ’ 


Table 4 gives the means and standard deviations for the five disabilities. 


Tms.A 

Reliaion 

Reading 

Dliability 

AriihmUK 

Dimbiliiy 

Language 

Diiability 

Writing 

DitahUiiy 

Spelling 

Diubllliy 


:e 

SD 

I 

SO 

X 

SD 


SD 

SD 

Hindus 

1.76 

0.32 

232.3 

82,3 

35,9 

9.6 

69.8 


70.6 16.8 

Mntlims 

1.72 

0.36 

230 6 

80.3 

38.2 

:02 

72,3 

».? 

66, ( 17.2 

Chriiiliuii 

1.76 

0.3 i 

231.9 

83.6 

38.35 

tO.8 

69.8 

9.4 

7,1.8 17.6 


In order to examine whether religion plays a significant role in all the five 
learning disabilities, anova was carried out and the results arc presented in 
Table 5. 
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TAtiut 5 

ElTect ot Rellglan an l.«aralng DUabllUleit 



Luming Diiahility 


dt 

SS 

MSS 

F-ratio 

1. 

Rauting Dihibiliiy 

Bclween Groupn 

2 

0,06 

0 03 

0.13NS 



Error 

237 

34.17 

0,23 




Total 

239 

34 23 



1 

Ariilimciid DisaWliiy 

Bciwettt Groupa 

2 

at 0 

40,5 

0 009NS 



Error 

237 

644004.5 

4380.98 




Total 

239 

6440g5.S 



3, 

LwgungB Ditihiliiy 

Boiwocn Groups 

2 

83.28 

41 64 

02BNS 



Error 

237 

22004,02 

149.69 




Total 

239 

22087.3 



i 

Wriling Di«»bilny 

Bcivroon Groups 

2 

216,2 

108.1 

1.08NS 



Error 

237 

14679.4 

99.85 




Total 

239 

14895,6 



5. 

Spoiling Diialniily 

Between Groups 

2 

933.44 

466.72 

074NS 



Bnor 

237 

92578,86 

629 79 




Total 

239 

93512.3 




NS; Noi Sieniricuit. 


Table 4 shows lhai the differences in the mean reading disability scores 
of the Hindu (J = 1.76), Muslim (X = 1,72) and Christian (.x - 1-76) learning 
disabled children are very small, anova reveals that religion has no significant 
difference on the reading disability of the learning disabled children Since the 
calculated F-value (0.13) is much Icsa than the table value (4,61) it could be 
inferred that religion has no effect on reading disability. Thus, hypothesis III 
(a) is rejected. 

It may be seen in Table 4 that the Hindus scored higher mean values 
ix = 232,3), foUo>ved by the Christians ix = 231.9) and the Muslims (J = 230.6). 
It IS evident that religion has no effect on the arithmetic disability of the 
learning disabled children as the calculated P-value (0.009) is much lower than 
the table value (4,61), Hypothesis III (b) is not accepted. 

Table 4 shows that the mean .scores for the language disability of the 
Hindus (3c a 35.9) is slightly higher than Ihe Christians (3t = 34.35) and the 
Muslims ( J » 34,2), F-ratio (0,28; df = 2, NS) reveals that there is no significant 
difference in the mean scores of ihc three religious groups on language disability. 
It may be inferred that religion has no effect on the language disability of the 
learning disabled children. Thus, hypothesis III (c) is rejected. 
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Table 4 further diM;lo?,es that ihc Muslims scored relatively higher mean 
.wore lx a 72J) while boUi the Hindus and the Christians scored equal mean 
value (x ® 69.8). akova reveals that rchgion has na inHuetvee at all on the 
writing disability of the learning disabled children as the calculated F-value 
(1.08) falls short of the table value. Hypothesis Ilf (d) is not confirmed. 

Again, Table 4 reveals that there is not much of difference in the mean 
spelling disability scona of the Hindu (70.6), Muslim (66.1) and Chnstian 
(71.8) learning disabled children. U may be inferred ihat religion has no 
influence at all in the .spelling disabiliiy of (he children as ihc calculated 
F-value (0.74) falls .short of the tabic value. Therefortt. hyptnhesis 111 (c) is 
rejecied. 

Discussion 

The findings of the study on learning disabililics among elementary school 
children sviih reference to age, sex and religion are discussed below, 

1, Ltarning Disabtliiies and Age 

It is observed from the results that age has a sigiuficani influence on 
reading disability among dcmeniary school children. This result is .substantiated 
by a study conducted by Lomax (1983) who compared 101 learning disabled 
in the age-group 8-10 years. The results indicate that some proficiency in the 
work recognition ability and reading comprehension was found, There were 
significant differences in the reading ability among the three groups. 

It is found from the results that age has no definite effect on arithmetic 
disability. Further, the result is subsianiiaicd by a study conducted by Alice 
(1985) who studied 22 learning disabled children in ihe age-group 9-12 years. * 
They had significant deficit in Maths achievement. Thc,<iC siodcnw were given 
tests of numbers, substance, quantity and weight. Significant group differences 
appeared indicating that many learning disabled students had not yet developed 
these concepts even in the upper elementary years. 

It has been proved by the results that there is the effect of age on language 
disabilities among elementary school children. This sutciy is substantiated by 
a study conducted by Richard (1984) on learning disabled to find out the extent 
of their vocabulary. By administering ppvt-R he found that the vocabulary of 
these children was far below the normal expected for that age-group. He 
observed that a Grade V childs vocabulary was estimated at Grade IV or HI 
level only. This proves the vast significance that the Icaming disabled children 
exhibit in their vocabulary tests, 

The results obtained from the study prove the effect of age upon writing 
disability among elementary school children. This finding is subsiantiaied by 
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asiudy conducicd by Ffceman and Nysimm (1977) who evaluated handwriting 
by using the Ayres Ilandwrumg Scale which offered samples of handwriting 
ranging from scores of lO-TO in quality with grade norms for the number of 
letters per minute. They offered schedules of specific diagnostic measures 
cQvenng such points as slant, spacing, irrcgulaniics, colour or shading, form 
of letters, size and beginning and ending of scores. Many of these deficiencies 
were found among the learning disabled children and arc treated in regular 
classroom programme.s. 

An observation of the resulis reveals significani effect of age on spelling 
disabilities among elementary school children. The abvoe finding is subslanualed 
by a study conducted by Nichols (1984) who dcvi.scd a test for the analysis and 
correction of spelling difficulty, consisting of sublesi on spelling achievement, 
proof reading, word meaning, visual di.scriminaiion. Remedial instruction was 
instructed for 4 months on a group of 173 third grade pupils oui of a total of 
423 or 41 per cent who fell below the average It was concluded that the test 
was effective in analyzing sficlling errors anti in delcrmining the effectiveness 
of remedial in.sinjclion. 

2. Learning Disabilities and $ex 

The results of the study indicate the influence of sex on reading ability, 
This result is subsianiialed by a study conducicd by Charless Silbemnan (1970) 
who observed reading disabilities as rampant, teachers arc demoralized, drugs 
circulate even m grade schools, randialism is widespread, truancy is the rule, 
and boredom is everywhere. He further went on to compare reading disabilities 
among boys and girls and found that both groups performed on the same level 
in ihe reading tests administered to them. Bui he also concluded that the 
reading level of these children was definitely below average and they lacked 
perceptual and linguistic expcncnce in the years before entering school. 

The results showed that significani differences existed between the males 
and females, responses to the aspect of arithmetic difficullies. In many schools, 
arithmetic is no longer a slcp-by-stcp march through adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, fractions, and percentages. It appears that the new ways used in 
leaching the 'new maths’ are far more effective than the older ones in giving 
children a real understanding of numbere and their u.scs. It is apparenf that both 
ihe sexes, irrespective of age-group, commit equal number of mistakes, 
Samoiimes they fail lo solve simple addition problem.s and hence they lag behind 
other children who arc able to solve problems In a much easier way, 

II is observed from the results that there arc small differences between 
males and females responses on language ability. Language development is an 
important entity which grows along with ihe child. As the child grows older, 
his expcnenccs widen and give him ample opportunities to Icam and improve 
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his vocabulafy. It is cowimonly found that both the sexes, irrespective of ihe 
age'irtwp, gain a vocabulary which vs found to be below average for that 
particular age-group. 

The results obtained from the study prxvvc the effect of sex on writing 
disabUity among dementaary school children. This finding is substaniiaicd by 
a study conduawl by Dorvald (1970) on learning disabled children. He 
administered the Ayres Handwriting Scale to 30 boys arvd 30 girls of Grade V. 
The Ondlngs proved that girls performed better than boys. Girls proved to be 
more legible and clear in the'ir writings than boys, 

The results indicate a mild difference between boys and girls* responses 
to the spelling test among elementary school children. Spelling is an encoding 
process. The speller mentally selects and graphically rccord.s appropriate letters, 
inaccurate sequence, to reprtsiwnl the sounds of the message he wishes to 
convey to a reader. Addiitonally, spelling calls for tactile and kintsthciic skills 
involved in using the tooLs and materials for spelling. Hence it is apparent that 
sex does not have an influence on the spelling ability of a child. But, on the 
whole, his general spelling ability is found to be below average than what is 
expected of that age-group. 

3. Learning Disabilides and Religion 

The results of the study indicate no effect of religion on reading ability 
among elementary school children. Reading instruction at successive levels 
includes diagnosing their reading achievement, continuing readiness procedures, 
increasing their sight vocabulary, developing further ability in independent 
word idendficalion. In a classroom there arc children of all religious groups. 
All the children, irrespective of their religions, gel equal opportunities to learn 
to read and write. Hence if one group commiut mistakes, it is likely that other 
group will also commit the same number of mistakes in reading, Hence religion 
plays no role in either increasing or decreasing reading ability among children. 

The study further indicates that there is no effect of religion on arithmetic 
ability among elementary school children. The aura of difficulty in which this 
subject is too often clothed may in itself create anxiety or intensify anxieties 
already present. Arithmetic functioning requires a relatively long span of 
attention with a maintenance of a high degree of concentration. Any anxieties 
that the child may be experiencing will reduce his span of attention and ability 
to concentrate, thereby inierrerring with Arithmetic ability. Hence wc find that 
religion has no role to play in either enhancing or decreasing Arithmetic ability 
in the child. 

It has been proved by the results that there is no effect of religion on 
language disabilities among olomcniary school children. The vocabulary pt a 
child IS such an entity that it depends on his own individual effort in trying 
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to gain a wider vocabulary. The level of vocobultuy in a child depends on his 
capacity to learn and also on its capacity to retain the vocabulary and use it 
at the appropriate occasions. Hence, irrespective of the religion he belongs to, 
the vocabulary of the child shows no significant differences. 

The results obtained from the study prove that there is no effect of religion 
on writing di.sabiliiy among elementary school children. It has been argued that 
handwriting is positively or invcs'sely related to intelligence, a point of view 
which may build up the mental status of poor handwriters and furnish an 
ability for lack of effort to write well. According lo the present knowledge, 
there should be a high correlation between intelligence and handwriting. Those 
who arc poor in writing arc below average in their general mental level in tests 
of associative processes. Hence the religion of the child has no role to play in 
writing disability among elementary school children, 

The study provc.s that religion has no bearing on spelling disability among 
elementary school children. English language with its unique phonetic system 
offers more oppt)rtuniue.s for mis-spelling than many other languages. In the 
process of teaching these errors need correction with explanation of why they 
arc likely to occur, for those who may understand them. There should be more 
drill and repetition for the .slow-lcaming when such simplified explanations 
fail. The ability to spell is an individualized ability and is not characteristic of 
any particular community or sect. Hence the number of errors commited by 
any particular community i.s balanced by the same number of misuSkes by 
another community. Hence religion has no bearing on the spelling ability of 
the elementary .school children. 
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T he interdomain relationship between intelligence and personality and 
creativity and personality has been examined by numerous psychologists 
and educationists. In what follows we present a bncf review of the kind of 
subjects used in these studies, the methodologies used and the general 
conclusions in respect of the inierdomain relationship emerging from these 
studies. 

RBUnONSltlP BtrnVEhN iNnihlJOENCIi ANDPhRSONAUft 

Numerous empirical studies have been conducted by psychologists and 
educationists to investigate the rclattonshipteiween intelligence and personality 
domains The subjecLs of tliese studies have been young and old children, 
adolescents, normal adult males, neurone children, children of elementary 
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schools, nurses, male medical and psychiatric patients, etc. These studies have 
used stauslical mcihodologies such as comparing averages, correlations and 
regression analysis, curvilinear relationship, analysis of variance and factor 
analysis. Eysenck (1947, 1952, 1959, 1971), Broadbent (1958), CaJlard and 
Goodfcllow (19ri2), Quid (1964), Rafi (1965), De (1966), Mohan and Kumar 
(1973) and Maqsud (1980) refxrri that there is no relationship between 
intelligence and personality. However. Catiell (1945,1946,1950), Calvin et al, 
(1955), Siegman (1956), Spielbergcr and KaUsenmeyer (1959), Feldhusen and 
Klausmeier (1962), Eysenck and White (1964), Eysenck (1967), Lynn and 
Gordon (1961), Ley et al. (1966), Madan (1968). Entwistle and Welsh (1969), 
Blioit (1972), Anthony (1973,1977), Vidhu Mohan' et al. (1974), Lewis (1975), 
Crookes cl al. (1981) and Yesh Pal (1991) report the existence of some 
relauonship between intelligence and personality, The study by Matarazzo et 
al. (1954) reports both kind.s of results. Thus the various studies conducted to 
explore/iesi the relationship between intelligence, on the one side, and 
extravcrsion and neurauci.sm/anxicty, on the other, indicate that there is no 
clear-cut simple relauonship between these two domains. 

REUTIONSIUP HETWtEN CRPATTVtTV AND PersONaUTY 

Some of the earlier works in the fields of creativity-personality reladonship 
are those by Hargreaves, Caitell, Allport, Goldstein, Maslow et al., Roe and 
Tcrman, Some other studies conducted to probe the relationship between 
personality and creativity have been by Roc (1946, 1951, 1952), Terman 
(1954), Munsicrberg and Mussen (1953), Drevdahl (1954), Cattcll and Drcbvdahl 
(1955). Guilford (1959), Sinnou (1959), Gough (1961), Getzels and Jackson 
(1962), Barron (1955,1957,1962,1963,1968), Mackinnon (1962,1965,1967), 
Torrance (1962). Seitz (1964), Taylor and Holland (1964), Trowbridge and 
Charles (1966), Schaefer (1969), Chambers and Barron (1978), Kelson and 
Crutchfield (1970), Taft and Gilchrist (1970), Parloff (1972), Schaefar (1973), 
Halpin et al. (1974), Bergum (1973, 1974, 1975). Gakhar (1975), Hocevar 
(1976), Shelton and Harris (1979), Amos (1981), Petraiteete (1981) and Yesh 
Pal (1986, 1991). 

These studies have been conducted on artists, painters, physicists, eminent 
scientists, professional academic scientists, science as well as art students, 
creative adolescents, art children, writers, architects, creative women 
mathematicians, etc. The meihodolgy used included various scales such as 
ACL, CPI, What kind of Pecson Are you? Test, rrer Abilities, MMPI, Barron’s 
Originality Scale, etc. The results of these studies show that there are numerous 
kinds of personality traits associated with different kinds of creatives and it is 
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perhajM very difficult to ccmclutle about a single $ct of uniform personality 
trails of wme kind of creauves. ^ 

MKnimxaxwy a» Rbbakch QisEmows 

Msihodohgy 

In Older to study inierdoinain dimensions between (i) intelligence and 
personality, md (ii) creadYliy and personality, the following siatisdcai procedures 
are available: 

Procedure'J: On*: can examine ail ihe correlations across the two sets of 
variables (say, P, ?, in number, i e. the matrix of correlations 

These correlation coefficients can be tested for their significance and 
appropriate inferences (inierpreiamns) cm be drawn from these results, 
Procedure-2: k second method is to proceed with the multiple correlation/ 
regycitsion (moi) procetiurc. 

Procedure-3: The correlation mauix of all the measures belonging to the 
two domains (sets) may be subjected to some factor analytic 
procedure (s). The factors arc examined with respect to the size of 
loadings and only those factors sure treated as intcrbatiery factors that 
have some signiRoini loadings on both acts of variables. 

Procedure-4: The correlation matrix of the two .seis of variables may be 
subjected to canonical correlation analysis (cca). 

Procedure-5: One can resort lo some intcrbatiery factor analysis (ibfa) 
procedure (Tucker (1958). Horst (1965), ICristof (1967)]. This would give 
us only inicrbattcry factors. 

Procedure-1 has lus own limiutiions. Individual examination of all ihe 
Pi X Pj (even for moderate sized numbers P, and P^) correlations do not enable 
one to formulate the total idea about the extent and nature of interrelationships 
of domains. This is due to the fact that the tests of simultaneous inference to 
Study correlations have not been devlsKd. In Proccdure-2, each variable (measure) 
of one battery* (say, of P, variables) is regressed in the space of all the other 
variables (say, Pj) of the other baiicry and vice-versa. In each regression 
equation, regression weighu squared multiple correlations, etc. are examined 
and a decision taken to the ofTcct that such and such predictor variables help 
in explaining the predictor variable. In totality, this procedure involves a 
unified comprehension of P, and Pj regres.sion coefficients (weights) and 
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probably all the more in case redundancy and suppression among the predictor 
variables arc also considered. 

Procedurc-2 involves the use of some inicrballcry factor analytic (ibfa) 
technique (s). This nppro«h is of recem wigin and logically based on factwially 
analysing the conrclaUon matrix, R,, of the across battery variables, Horst 
(1965) and Gonsuch (1974) point out that Tucker’s (1958) method does not 
have any satisfactory test criterion to decide about thehiumber of interdomain 
factors that may be treated .’tignificant. Further, while discussipg the ibfa 
procedure due to Tucker (1958), Krisiof (1967) points out that "the solution 
is not unique,.., the rotation problem is much more difTicuIl than in ordinary 
factor analysis". However, his own method of ibfa (Kristofi 1967) has also not 
become popular till today. 

Procedure-S is currently the most popular procedure for studying 
interdomain relationships. In this, some factor analylic procedure is employed 
upon the correlation mau-ix of all the measures of the combined domains and 
then one proceeds for artalysis as is usual in the factor analytic studies. 

Procedure-4, vij:.. canonical analysis procedure (Hotelling 1936), is a 
muldvariaic sialisUcal technique developed to measure the relationship (s) 
between arty two sets of variables. This technique is a generalisation of the 
multiple regression technique and provides an analysis of Lite relations’between 
any two psychological domains, each being measured by a number of variables. 
Further, this procedure is also sometimes referred to as external factor analysis 
[Bartlett (1948), Hotelling (1957), Kshirsagar (1978)^ Horst (1961a, 1961b) 
generalised Hotelling's canonical analysis procedure for any number of sets of 
variables. It may be observed that when the variables, logically or 
experimentally, belong to two sets, canonical analysis may be a more preferable 
method as compared to the conventionally employed factor analytic technique. 
Further, it seems that factor analysis may be more appropriate for hypothesis 
generating and exploratory studies while canonical analysis may have wider 
applications m research involving hypothesis testing and prediction. 

While recommending the use of canonical analysis procedure in studies 
involving an analysis of interdomain dimension, Hotelling (1957) comments, 
"a use sometimes made for factor analysis in the past is in testing for the 
relations between two sets of variaies,,.. This fdnd of use of faetdr an^ysis 
should clearly be supesrseded by an examination of canonical correlations 
between two sets of variates*'. 

The reasons for so strong arguments in favour of the use of oca techniqqe 
lie in the fact that it involves a complex array of useful statistics (c^fficients) 
such as squared cantmical correlations (sec's), palra of coiresponding interrelated 
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fsKKW, vaiiiMces being explained by factor in each pair and 'individual' and 
'lotaV redundancy coeffictems (Love and Miller*, 1966). These siaiisiics 
conjoindy help in inictpreting the rcsMlus and in drawing meaningful conclusions, 
pfiany of which » past n« ai all possible with ihc use of the factor analydc 
approach becau* die latter is not equipped with such a host of powerful 
jtummary statiMics whtch wnly the cck has within its ambit (cf. Yesh Pal 
(1986.1991)]. Thus the j^blem of psychological inierdomain relationship can 
bo studiod more appropriately and precisely by canonical analysis technique, 

Research Qmsibns 

The following research questions are being examined in respect of ihe 
inierdomain relaiionship between imclitgcnce and personality and then aboui 
creativity and pcrsonalUy: 

1. Are there some statistically signtficant sec's yielding bases for the 
examination of the corresponding pairs of canonical factors of 
intelligence and personality which may serve the purpose of inierdomain 
dimensions'? 

2. Are some or all of these pairs of canonical factors psychologically 
(meaningfully) inierpretable? 

3. What is the percentage of variance.^ that can be explained via ihe 
statistically significant canonical factors of intelligence, of the 
personality domain? 

4. What is the percentage of variances that can be explained via the 
siaitsiically significant canonical factors of personality, of the 
intelligence domain? 

5. What is the total extent to which the variance of the measures of 
personality domain can be accounted for by the canonical factors of 
inielligence domain and vice-versa? 

A set of similar questions pertaining to creativity and personality has been 
examined, 

The factor analytic approach is obviously, by virtue of Its nature Itself; is. 
incapable of proyng »me of such research questions, and, therefore, the us^ 
of the canonical analyMs technique has been invoked in the present study. 


" Please refer to Cooley and Lohnw (tOfl), 
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OpmnoNAt DEPiNTnO?® 

Creativity 

Creativity as dermed by Tontmce (1962) refers to both verbal and non¬ 
verbal creativity as measured by (Tuency, ncxibility and originality (verbal 
creativity); and fluency, flexibility, originality and elaboration (non-verbal 
crealivityi Verbal creativity is measured by Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
(ttCT) Verbal Form A (Torrance, 1966a) yielding scores for fluency, flexibility 
and originality. Non-verbal crmiviiy is measured by the battery of Figural 
Tests of Creative Thinking (Torrance, 1966b) yielding scores for non-verbal 
fluency, flexibility, originality and elaboration. 

Melllgence 

ll represents both verbal and non-verbal intelligence. In the present study, 
verbal intelligence is being measured by Jalota and Singh’s (1967) Test of 
General Mental Verbal Ability (2/60) which comprises seven sub-tests, viz. 
of number series, class! Ilcaiion, best answer, reasoning, analogies, vocabulary 
and synonyms and opposites. Non-verbal intelligence is being measured 
Raven's (I960) Standard Progressive Matrices. It yields one measure of non¬ 
verbal intelligence. 

Personality 

It refers to a group of personality traits as measured by California 
Psychological Inventory (Oough, 1957, 1964) and Bemreuler Psychological 
Inventory (Bemreuter, 1935). 

The California Psychological Inventory (CPi) is designed to measure eighteen 
personality u-aits. The eighteen scalbs of the CPI are designed to yield scores 
which can provide,a profile representing the personality pattern of an individual. 

The BPi comprises six personality scales namely, neuroiiclsm, self- 
sufficiency, introversion-extraversion, conf1dcnce-in-onese!f, dominance and 
sociability. The last two scales of the Bn have, however,’ not been Included 
in the present study, 

DasewmoN OP Data 

The two correlation matrices of the combined domains of (i) personality 
and intelligence, and (il) creativity and personality have been taken from 
Gakhar (1975). Tliese correlation matrices are based on the data collected from 
a sample of 730 girls who had been studying in different schools of Punjab 
(India) in Classes IX to XI. The nonnality of variables and the existence of 
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liniear relatJtwiithips beiwecn alt lhe% variables had already been examined 
stausucaity. 

CaJWMCAI, AHAI-YM Of ImBUiOWW’R AND F^saSfWAim 

Resutis 

The canonical analysis of intelligence and personality revealed seven 
meaningrul squared cammical ctMTclauons which arc 0.264,0,125,0.083,0,047, 
0.025, 0,021 and 0.007; while the eighth squared canonical correlation was 
negative. Therefore, the number of statistically significant canonical relations 
cannot be decided with the aid of the .statistical tkcision rule as recommended 
by Banleu. However, 'the thumb rule' followed as an alter to Barilcit's lest 
suggests that the first two pairs of caiwnical dimensions may be inierpreicd. 

Discussion 

In Table 1, factor struciurc coefficients of the first two pairs and in Table 
2, the variance and redundancy coefficients corrc.sponding to the first seven 
pairs of canonical factors, arc presented, 

FirsfPoir o/Canonical Faciors: Pmiw I in personality domain (cf. Table 
1) has only marginally rignificani positive loaclmg-s on the two CPl scales, 
namely sense of well-being and communaliiy. The sense of well-being scale 
measures a person's personality characteristics such as being energetic, 
enterprising, alert, ambitious: valuing work and making efforts for Its own 
sake, flexibility in thought and action. This scale thus measures qualities 
som^hai similar to self-confidence and self-assurance. Further, the communaliiy 
scale yields scores for a person’s [Mittence, sincerity, .steadfastness, capacity for 
clear thinking, good judgement and conscientiousness. The corresponding 
Factor I in 'intelligence' domain (cf. Table 1) is relatively highly saturated 
with non-verbal and verbal abilities as measured by Standard Progressive 
Matrices (Raven, 1960) and Test of General Verbal Mental Ability (Jalota and 
Singh, 1967), respectively. The two tests being 'timed' clearly call for 
'persistency', speed and power which seem to require the presence of person^ity 
characteristics such as being measured by ihe corresponding factor (Factor I) 
in personality domain. 

Thus the first pair of canonical factors reveals that there exists an 
interdomain dimension In term* of a comprehensive dimension of general 
intelligence with reasonably homogeneous scaito* of loadings over its measures, 
and a small group factor with just marginally significant loadings on personality 
trails of sense of well-being and communaliiy. 
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VnrUnmiuid tteauMsocy CocmetenLs 
(All V»Iu«s» »mPioporuon*) 
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The Hrsi squared canonical correlation shows that there is 26.4 per cent 
overlapping variance between the corresponding pair of canonical factors. 

The first pair of variance coeffictenu (cf.Table 2) reveals that the first 
canonical factor of personality extracts about six per cent of its total variance 
and the first canonical faciot of inielligetKe extracts 41 per cent of its total 
variance However, the corresponding redutrdancy coefficients show that the 
fini canonital factor of intelligence (yielding basis for the comi»eticnsive 
dimension of general intelligence) explains only l.S per cent variance of 
personality domain and the first factor of personalily can explain II per cent 
variance of ‘intelligence’ domain. The bulk of total redundancy, which is 2.8 
and 13.4 per cent of pmonalliy and inteliigence, reqjeciively, is psiked in the 
first pair of canonical factor*. 

Second Pair of Camntcai Factm: Facttxp H In personalily domain (cf, 
Table 1) has quite a high rignificani loading on only one cn scale, vizi 
achievement via conformance. The quidiiies associalkl with the high scores on 
this scale arc a person’s high level of capability, efficiency and fndustriouMiess; 
high valuBlion of intelleclual activity and intell^iu^ achievement, etc. Further, 
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a high scorer on ihis scale hw higher level of mouvation ewneed for achievemelnu 

The corresponding Factor 11 in intelligence domain (cf. Tabic 1) has 
significant loadings with opposite signs on two sub-lcsts, namely reasoning, 
and, synonyms and opposites; measuring verbal intelligence. This seems to be 
a small bipolar commOT factor of some acquired or learnt mental capacities 
ihrough 'experiences' of varied nature. The two sub-tests loading on opposite 
ends of the same psychological continuum tend to explain that persons high 
on verbal abilities of comprehension may not be higjh on relatively abstract 
mentaJ verbal ability of reasoning and vicc-vcrsa. 

The second squared canonical correlation indicates that there is an 
overlapping variance of the magnitude 12.5 percent between the second pair 
of canonical factors. 

The variance coefficients corresponding to the second pair of canonical 
factors show that only 4.5 and 7.3 per cent of the total variances of personality 
and intelligence, respectively, are extracted by the second pair of canonic^ 
factors. However, the second pair of redundancy coefficients reveals that nothing 
of lhe total redundancy is packed in this pair of canonical factors. 

The squared canonical correlations of the remaining five pairs of canonical 
factors are positive. However, none of the redundancy coefficient (cf.Table 2) 
provides any basis for ‘predictive’ factors. Further, the total redundancy 
coefficient of personality, given intelligence, reveals that only 2.8 per cent 
variance of personality can be explained through all the seven canonical factors 
of intelligence domain, given the corresponding seven canonical factors of 
perronality. The total redundancy coefficient for intelligence domain given 
perranality indicates that 13.4 percent variance of Intelligence can be explained 
Utfough the seven canonical factors of personality given the corresponding 
seven canonical factors of intelligence. Further, the redundancy coefficient 
corresponding to the first canonical ftetor of personality reveals that there is 
hardly any Intelligence correlate of personality. However, the corresponding 
redundancy coefficient for intelfigence suiqxnts the conclusion m respect of 
ihc existence of personality correlate of intelligence. The last six pairs of 
redundancy coefficients reveal that none of the corresponding pairs of canonical 
factors can be treated as an interdomain factor. All these in fact yield specific 
domain factors. 

The first pair of canonical variau«,^ which can be used to predict the 
score for the first factor of personality on die basis of the corresponding factor 
of intelligence, or vice-versa, are given below; 

qper = -A2 X, -0.56 5^ + 0,88 X, -0,53 X, + 0.02 X, +1.34 X, 


* In iheu cUKMic*! vinMsi f»CK>r ptOent coefllcienU h«va been umU. 
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+ 0J3 X, -O.M X, 4144 X, -O.SH X,; +0.10 X„ -0.63 X. 

- 0,21 X,, + n.vi x„ -0.24 x„ -fj.oo'X,, -o.or x„ 

- 0.62 X„ -I 1$ X„ 4M4 ^1.72 x,, *U2 

And 

nini ^ 0.09 Y, -021 Y, +0.30 Y, +(»nf) Y, +0.40 Y, 

+ fl.IHY, *0.32 Y,+0 SK Y, 

Where (X,, and {Y,,Y,,.,.,.Y,) d'cnoie, respectively, various 

metttuM of personaliiy and inielligcncc (vtde Table 1). 

The rMulu {of icdumlarKy coefficients) .support the conclusion that 
personality trails play a significant role in facilitaiing/forming the basis of 
coovergeni thinking cognitive abilities or that of the conventional concept of 
general intelligence, etc. However, no evidence is observed through this 
statistical analysis (ca) in rcvpcct of the role of imellcctual abilities (general 
intelligence) in condioonmg or bnnging fonh to play pcnsonality traits. Further, 

these results once again support Cancir.v (1946) as.scriion that "abilities. 

appear as manifestatiati ol, or inicriiKk with, dynamic and general personality 
tnuis". 

Canonical Analysis of CRKAnvrrv ano PFawkNAurr 
Results 

The canonical analysis of creauvity and personality domains led to the 
extiYlction of six pairs of meaningful canonical dimensions having their squared 
canonical correlations 0.265, 0.095, 0.049, 0.032, 0.029 and 0.010. Barlleil's 
(1941, 1948) test of significance could not be used to determine the number 
of staUsdcaUy significant canonical relations for the simple reason that the 
seventh squared canoniat correlation had a negative value, However, the rule 
of thumb followed presently as an alter to Bartlett's test suggests that only the 
first two pairs of canonical dimensions are worth probing. 

Discussion 

The factor structure coefficients of the first two pairs of canonical factors 
are presented in Table 3 and the variance and redundancy coefficients of the 
first six pairs of cannonlcal factors are given in Table 4. 

First Fair o/CanonIcal faciars; Factor I in personality domain (of. Table 
3) is dominantly characierired by the cw scales achievement via conftwmanee 
and the next in order of decreasing magnitude by the BIT scale '^If-sufficiency,' 
On this factor the two dominant scales achievement via conformance and self- 
sufficiency lie on the two extremes of the same psychological continuum and 
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thus the underlying factor is of bipolar nature. Accor^ng to Gough’s (1957, 
1964) an manual, the high scores on achievement via conformance scale are 
Indicative of a person's high level of capability, efficiency and indusuiousness; 
high valuation of intellectual activity and mtellecuml achievement; high level 
of a person's petrsistency and effective social and ihoughi adapUibUiiy. Also 
motivation or need for achievement is higher in such parsons. Further, the old 
BPi 'selt'sufncicncy' is merely a combination of high aelf*confidencc and low 
sociability (cf. Cronbach,''l949). Thus a sctf-suffident person Is characterized 
by the tendency to be alone, rarely asking for sympathies and encouragements 
and is self-confident and independent Such a self-sufficient person has the 
capacity to resolve the cognitive conflict by himself and such a conflict, 
particularly, in the presence of high ego becomes a motivating force ftw his 
further creative thinking. The presence of such qualities in a person is capable 
of bringing forth to play mental processes highly characterised by unusual, 
uncommon, novel kj^ of cognitive re^nse. 

In the light of these it is much likely thai the presence of such a common 
factor,would be accompanied by some kind of creative ability as well. 

The corresponding Factor I in creativiiy domain (cf. Table 3) has a 
significant loading only on originality measure of verbal areativc thinking, 
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Bbilltics. Tt^ the conjoint/funciioning of the first pair of canonical factors of 
‘c^rivity and persoialiiy* can be understood in the lightof content represented 
by the two fitctofs in this piair. 

The squared* canonical correlatkin of the first pair of canonical factors 
reveals that the two fitotors in this pair have an overlapping variance of the 
magtvitude 26,5 per cent 

The factor of ciealivity explains 8.3 per cent of its total domain variance 
and the corresponcUng factor of personality explains 4.1 per cent of its total 
domain variance. Further, the correspcmdlng pair of redundancy coefficients 
show that only 2.2 per cent variance of creativity domain can be explained via 
the first canonical factor of personality and only 1.1 per cent variance of 
personality dqpiain Can be explained via the first canonic^ factor of creativity. 

Second Pair of Canonical FaeWrj: Factor II in personality domain is a 
very 'weak’ sociability factor whereas in ‘creativity’ domain it (Factor II) is 
a ‘Group Factor of Non-verbal Creativity’ with elaboration'loading relatively 
much low. Further, on Factor U of creativity domain, the verbal creativity 
measures do not load significandy and have signs of loadings opposite to that 
of'non-verbal creativity measures. This seems to suggest that the two verbal 
and non-verbal divergent thinking abiUUcs may be of bipolar nature as well.- 

The second squared canonical correlation reveals that there is only 9;S per 
cent overlapping variance between the corresponding pair of canonical factors. 

The second canonical factor of creativity extracts 20.5 per cent of its total 
domain variance, whereas the corresponding factor of personality extracts only 
2.3 per cent of its total domain variance. However, the second pair of redundancy 
coefficient indk^aies that two per cent variance of creativity can be explained 
via the second cancmiaal factor of, personality and hardly any variancre of 
personality domain can be explained through the ‘Group Fwtor of Non-verbal 
Creativity’. Thus this pair of canonicaFfactors yields basis for the 
conceptualization of a pcrsonalily correlate of creativity. 

Conclusions 

Inielllsence and Personality 

The total redundancy coefficients for personality and intelligence are 2.8 
mi 13.4 per cent, respectively (cf. Table 2), and further the bulk of total 
redundancy is packed in the first pair of canonical factors. The factor structure 
coefficients of the first pair of canonical factors (cf, Table 1) reveal an 
Intcrdomain’dimension in terms of a ‘General Factor of InteJligcncc' and a 
group factw with just marginally significant loadings on personality traits of 
sense of well-being and communality as measured by the CPi. 
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'rhc resolti of loial redundancy cocfficicnis obtauncd through canonical 
analysis to sufpwt the conclusion that the presence of personality aiiribuifis 
such as being raeMured by the m and the bpi play a significam role in forming 
the basis of, w f^illiating, convergent thinking abilities. However, no evidence 
is curtained Onrough any of the measures (involved in canonical analysis) to the 
fact that genend intelligence can account for/facilitaie or predict the operation 
of any or a combination of personality traii(s). The factor analytic results* 
yielded some evidence as to the lack of complete independence of the two 
psychological realms of InleUigitAce and pcreonality but could not reveal wheiher 
it is the poscmaliiy traits that have a determining role -in convergent thinking 
intellectual ahililie.s (intelligence) or vicc-versa It is here that the results of 
canonical analysis (ca) seem to have earned a dermite edge over the factorial 
analysis procedures, The ca has very clearly revealed that it is the personality 
traits which predict 13 per cent of total variance of intelligence domain. 

Creaihity and Personality 

The sixes of the first two squared canonical correlations provided us with 
a basis to conceive of the existence of two pairs of interdomain dimensions 
between creativity and personality. An examination of squared CMonical 
correlations, variance and redundancy coefficients of the remaining pairs (third 
to sixth) reveals the truth that none of these forms even a provisional basis for 
being an Inlcrdomain dimensional relation. However, only the first pair, of 
factors is obtained to be of some jMychological interest from the viewpoint of 
interdomain relationship. This pair of factors yields basis to conceive of an 
inierdomain dimension in terms of personality traits of achievement via 
conformance as measured by the m and self-sufficiency as mca.surcd by the 
BPI, on the .one hand; and the originality mmute of verbal creativity, on the 
other. The two factors of this canonical pair have good overlapping variance 
(almost 27 per cent ) between themselves. However, these have quite low 
predictive power if overall domlan variances arc considered. In fact ihe total 
redundancy coefficients (cf. Table 4) reveal that personality traits as measured 
by the cw and the bpi can account for five per cent variation of the measures 
of creative thinking abilities (a.s measured by Torrance Tests of Creativity) and 
almost two per cent of the variance of personality measures can be accounted 
for by measures of creative thinking abilities. It may bo observed that numerous 
contributors to the studies in respect of crcaiivity-pcrstmtlity relationship have 
emphasised or attempted to identify the role of personality traits in making Op 


* The two cor»l«iicmmairloei sub/eacd w carKmicnl snalyn* m the presem study h»ve sUo been 
subjected 10 three feewr enelyUc procedwM eadi followed by varunax and ptomaji rotaikiii 
(cf, Yeih Pal 1986,1991a, 199lb). 
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of llie crealives. However, the present statistical analysis (cca) yields evidence 
to the fact that role of personality UaiU in the making-up of the crealives is 
only to ihe extent of five per cent which is quite small and suggests one to 
examine the role of vjmables oiher than Ihe personality traits. 
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Perceived Organizational Conflict as a Function 
of TlBacher's Personality 


K.N. Misipw 
K.C. Panda 

Refimal College of Education, Bhubaneswar 


S tudies on organizational conflici in educational setting is a recent 
phenomenon. When the managemeni or organization and society impose 
demands on teachers and if such demands and nature of works are perfectly 
clear to them at each successive moment, then there is only one thing that 
teachers could do, i.c. do their duty. But this is often different. There are 
different expectations, confusing and conflicting, Therefore, conflict is faced 
by teachers. T'his conflict due to organizational structure is an interactive state 
which arises in an irnbalattced situation between social and organizational 
challenges and demands that are faced by teachers. It is manifested in dis¬ 
agreement, differences or incapabilities, within or between .social entities, that 
is, individual, group and organization. 
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Previma ttmmim have imd to tdeniify and predict the fBctors associated 
with swchocciOTawes amcmg teachers with reji^d to job satisfaction (Srivasiava 
ttd Ottftta, 19®6), poswbty (BhafollwaJ, 19h8), rote pcre<g>tion (Joshi, Sahoo 
and iMtoiit, I W7>. tn eKeot years auenu'on has been focussed on the study of 
schod eavMWtrnmM CPfwer an»d Ftsher, 1982; Butt, 1987; Mishra, 1986) and 
the watthef's stess in lochlng, 

The study t» stress has atracted a constderablc amount of interest in 
bdtaviooral research (Caplan, 1972; Kasi, 1974; Jcnltins, 1976; Me Gralh, 
1976; Invarwevfch and Maiicson, 1979; Beehr and Schuler, 1980). In case of 
teachers actw in teaching is due to the diMtrepancy between the teacher’s 
capacities, needs and expcctaiicms. wt the one hand, and the occupational 
demands amd o^onimtncs. on the otha, for which many factors are responsible, 
They come within situational commitment, personality and occupational rale 
preference and related faeuxs. Herman and Gyllsttom tl977) found that stress 
is relaial to rote conflict in organizaiiort. Dewey (1985) described practical 
application of gnmip dynamic* and Adlerian jMinciples in the resolution of a 
conflSci within organiaatkm. Pour principles of conflict resolution were 
identined—practicing mutual respect, pinpointing the real issues, changing 
the conflict agreement and involving all concerned in decision-making. 

However, orgmiraiional conflict in cducauonal set-up tjould not draw 
miKh attention of educationists although it cxi.st5 in every institution wiih 
varying intcnstiy and direction, !t is fell that the study on organizational 
conflict and its effects which was confined to industry can very well be applied 
to educational set-up. Organizational conflict is a useful phenomenon fot- 
study. Therefore, an attempt hsa been made to assess and analyse the teacher's 
organizational conflia and iu interaction with theur personality make-up. 

Objbcttvbs OF TK8 Study 

The objectives of the study were as follows: 

1, To assess the teacher's locus of control. 

2, To measure organizational conflict in a primary school teacher. 

3, To find out the relationship between the teacher's conflict with the 
headmaster, senior and subordinate colleagues. 

4, To study the effects of the teacher’s conflict with the senior and 
subordinate colleagues w the headmaster. 

Design and Sammji 

The study was explanatory, and the sample consisii^a of 200 primary 
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school icmJwis. Each ie«hef had at Imi high school certificate with et 
cKploma, bwC wi an average, the mnpks hiKi rntteUy trained giwluates. The 
mean years of leaching experience was 2 w 15 years. The teachers were 
selected randomly from the elementary school system first and then were 
dtohotomised on median split using the IB scale. 

Tools 

The following tests were used in the present study; 

Rahim Organiiadonal Confiici Inventory (Rahim, 1983) 

The Rahim Organixaiionai Confiici Inventory-^- n(ROCi-II) is designed to 
measure five independent dimensions that represent styles of handling 
interpersonal eonnict. The five independent styles of handling interpersonal 
conflict are; 

1. Inicgraiing (IN); This style involves the exchange of information and 
examination of differences to reach a solution acceptable to both 
parties. 

2. Obliging (OB); This style attempts to play down differences and 
emphasize oommonaltiics to satisfy the concern of the other parties. 

3. Dominating (DO): This style identified by a win-lose orientation or 
with forcing behaviour to win one’s position. 

4. Avoiding (av): This style is associated with withdrawal, passing the 
buck, or sidestepping situations. 

5. Compromising (CO): U involves sharing whereby both parties give up 
something to make a muioally acceptable decision. 

The test was used in the present study after examining iis relevance to the 
Indian educational setting by ton wtpcris In the fields of psychology and 
education. The teachers responded to each statement on a five-point rating 
scale. The internal consistencies are all in acceptable range varying from .67 
to ,77 and the test retest reliabilities reported by Rahim (19S3) also ranged 
between .60 to .83 obtained in one-week interval. In the present study the split- 
half reliability varied from .70 to .83. 

Locus of Control Scale (Rotter, 1966) 

The Locus of Comrol Scale (Rouer, 1966) was developed to measure the 
construct of Locus of Control which was derived from Rotter’s social learning 
ihccHy. This scale measures the degree to which people perceive the events In 
Iheir own lives as being largely the consequence of their own actions, and this 
being under their own control (internal control) or beyond their own personal 
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control (external control). 'ftK* «:ak; is compcrod of 29 paired choice items 
The reported reliEbiltiies of the scak have vaned from ,49 to .83. 

Ihiciawitt «4o Sotmmo 

Tlffi qiifesiiwinalres were given to the tethers In their schools with the 
petmi»km of cotKerned headtnwicr. While giving the questionnaire,^ it 
was ejwttted that the tcachen must not consult anybody while filling up the 
forms. Tte response were scored according to the scoring keys. 

Rbsui.ts 

The Means and .sos for orpnt/otional confiict with the headmaster, senior 
and subordinate teachers were sefiaraiely worked out for the teachers with iLc 
and ELC. To assess the significance of difference between the pecsonaliiy types 
on the teacher’s organizational conflict. T ratios were found out and arc presented 
in Table 1. 


M«Mu,SD!8eii4 '0 Rttk^oftK! Boa IrtXTtMhrrs im Organixaiktmil ConnictSetMres 


nr HLc 

N'ilOQ N«tOO 

M SD M SO i 


OrjiuiiurtondU Ctw^ief ftsp* f/tadmarwi" 


InutAUnt 

4 KM 


4 cm 

0 174 

mmmw 

Oblijing 

3«6S 


3.562 

0,724 

3.223‘» 

DoitiinMing 

2812 


2 447 

0917 

2.765** 

Avokiini 

3.505 

0A79 

3 301 

0733 

2795** 

Comptomiung 

3 959 

0.669 

3.893 

0.735 

0667 

OrgowuUianai Cuf^ici (Typ4 U) S€m0r 7>0cA«/i 




Iniegmlng 

4,138 

0537 

42LS8. 

0.575 

1266 

Obliging 

3.743 

0.585 

3619 

0-725 

1.016 

Dombiaiing 

2.706 

1.036 

2.413 

1.009 

2 021* 

Avoiding 

3.473 

0.702 

3 373 

0.786 

0.952 

Compfomijini 

4,117 

0.574 

4.179 

0.627 

0.729 

OrianiutihnaI€(>i^ict{TyfMtlii)'Sub^dumii!t 




IniegnLing 

4 191 

0.516 

4 279 

0.S3S 

1.162 

Obliging 

3.750 

0713 

3648 

0,734 

1.000 

DominBiing 

2,a«5 

1 Its 

2.416 

1.090 

2.878** 

Avoiding 

3,654 

0637 

1309 

0.746 

3.520** 

CompromUing 

3.994 

0.685 

4 019 

0.610 

0.272 

•p 

< 05 

•♦P 

< .01 

dfw 

198 
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The meafl values prescntal in Table 1 indicate that the ttc and blg 
teachers vary in organizaunnal conflici. The teachers having Internal Locus of 
Control (ttx:) experienced significantly more obliging (OB), dominating (do), 
avoiding (av) types of conflict with their headmaster In comparison to the 
ExtemaJ Locus of Control (tax) teachtste, TTfc't' ratios for ob, do, and AV 
organizauonal conflict were 3.223, 2.765, and 2.795, respectively, which are 
significant at .01 level. The;* ftndinp indicate that the ILC teachers feel more 
OB, DO, and AV conflict with their headmasters in schools. The do conflict of 
the teachers with thetr sulxirdinates differed and it was found that the ilc 
teachers expenence stgnificamty mere DO conflict in comparison to the elc 
teachers (1 = 2.021, p <.05). In case of the teachers conflict with their 
subordinates, it is observed that the ilc teachers are having more do and av 
conflict with their subordmaies, in comimrison to the elc teachers. However, 
these conclusions arc based on the Means, SDs and t ratios. 

To test the diffejrtmcc.s between the teachers’ conflict with their headmasters 
and senior and subordinate teachers, the mean differences were calculated and 
are presented in Table 2, 


TAWilJ 

U' Ratloii between OrKantxnllatittl Crntmei With Headmiuicr nnd Conlllcl wlUi Senior end 
SubordinateTeathmasKepressed by ILCTcachera 


Orgenilationtl Conflict ffypn 0 Hecdmeiier 



IN 

OB 

DO 

AV 

CO 

OrganitaiMMi Ccnifltci (Typt U) Stnior Teachers 




inlearating 

0.9fi 

342** 

12,35** 

7,51* 

2,34** 

Obliging 


I.dS 

8.31*’ 

2.64** 

2,43** 

Dcminelmg 

n.75»* 

9.6<** 

0.75 

6.44** 

10.19** 

Avoiding 

6.93*» 

4a6** 

47.21** 

0.33 

5,01** 

CompromHing 

0.16 


11,76** 

6.88** 

1,80 

Or|fl/i£ia(i(S/Ki/ Conflict (Type III} Subordinates 




tnlognilng 

IJ3 

4.15** 

12,79** 

8 09** 

2,75** 

Obliging 


1,24 

7,88** 

2,50* 

2,13* 

Dominaiina 

o.ai** 

1.91** 

0.36 

4,89** 

8,42+* 

Avoiding 

5.23** 

0.33 

7.32** 

1.60 

3,28*‘ 

Compromiiing 

1,22 

t.42 

10,10** 

3 50** 

0,36 


•p< 05 


**p<,01 

df= 

198 
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Bn» tk; ct Ti^Ie 2 it is found ilw the OLC teachen are 

kwat is m {Type I) k comfwmwi to CMLCIyito IT and HI), do 
(T ype n mmJ ni) iti^ aV fiype I iml HI), Tte 'V rate for OB (Type n and 
ffi),DO (Tm W ttMl 10) and AV (Type 11 wd 01) wap 4.TS. 11.7S. 6.W. 3.85, 
9,83 a«id sis, te^wtiwly. Tftc ilc teachm signifteanUy differ In on (Typd 
I) ta ctwtiwi«Ki to W (T^ 0 »id IID. oo (Type II «d 01), av (Type O) 
and c»(Typ« O). Tto Bfuifkance of these differences « otwerved at .01 level 
of JdgnifiquKe. The *1’ ratios were 3.62. 4.13, 9.66, 7.87. 4,26 and 3.04 for 
IN (Type If and III), do (Type 0 and 01), av (Type 11), respectively. In case 
DO (Type t) ef die DjC teachers U is clear that the nx teachers are better In 
IN (Type 0 and IlD, 08 (Type II and 10), av (Type 0 and TO), and oj (Type 
0 and HI). TJws * 1 ' raiios found to be signiOcant at .01 level were 12.35,12.79, 
8.31,7.88.47.21,7J2, 11.76 and 10,10 for IN (Type 0 and III), OB (Type 0 
and OO. AV (Type II and 01} and co (Type 0 and 10), reapecUvely. With 
regard to the ILC nsacbera cjtpcriencc about av (Type 1) conllici, it is found 
that they experience more such couOici in comparisem to in (Type II and III), 
OB'(Type n and 10), OO (Type II and 10). ob (Type II and 01), oo (Type II 
and 01). The corre^jwtding *1' ratios were 7.51, 8.09,2,64, 2.50, 6.44,4.89, 
6.88 and 3,50, rwpccUvely. The ILC teachers also signiftcanily differ in co 
(Type I) in comparison to m (Type 0 and III), OB (Type 11 and 111), flo (Type 
0 and 01) and av (Type 0 and Ill). The observed *i* raiios for IN (Type 0 and 
HI), OB (Type II and Of), DO (Type II wtd ill) and av (Type II and 01). were 
Z34, 2.73, 2.43, 2.13,10.19, 8/12, 5.01 and 3,28, respectively. 

The teachers with differently perceive the reinforcement arid have a 
dittmenl oullot^ of the events. They Mieve that the resultant of any action 
is dependent upon luck, chairce, or as unpredictable because of the great 
complexity of die forces surrounding them. Due to these rundamenuil'difrerences 
the mean differences of the Etc teachers’ conflrci with the headmaster and 
senior and subordinate teachers was separately wraked out. The results are 
presented in Table 3. 

The values presented in Table 3 indicate that the ax teachers significantly 
differed in in (Type 0 in comparison to in (Type 0 and 10.) OB (Type II and 
10), DO (Type II and 01), and av (Type 0 and 10). The rignificant *t’ ratios 
for IN (Type 11 and III), DO (Type 0 and Ill) and av (Type II and 10) were 
1.99.2,32.4.90,3,50.14.08,17.25,7.16 and 8.04. In case of OB (Type 1) of 
the BLC letwhws, signilkant mm differences were found with IN (Type 0 and 
10), DO (Type U and 01). aV (Type 10) and CO (Type 11) conflicts. The 'i' 
ratios were 7J57, 7,97. 9.27, 3,43, 3.32, md 6.43 for them, respectively, All 
these values are significant at .01 level. With regard to DO (Type 0 of the HX 
teachers, it is observed that the reeling of do (Type I) was nwe In comparison 
to do (Type 0 and OT) and AV (Type 01) b^ause their mean differences are 
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signiBcsni ai .01 levet. The mx have idgniRcant high values of av 

(lype 1) in compaiison to do (Type n and tH) hot it is just reverse in case 
of AV (Type III). In case of oo ^ype 1) ilic su: teachers significanUy differ 
wih oo (Type 11 and HT)- The T*^ tatim were 2J4 and 3.40 which are significant 
at J05 and .01 level for domimamg t^gsaiizational conflict Type I and n, reflectively. 

The nenti <^>»»ive of the present study was intcr-conelations as regards 
conflict with the headmtuuer ^ senior and sabcffcUnate teachers. This was 
(tow separately for the ax and ELC twchers. The fater-coirplatiotis for-the ILC" 
and BLC tethers are jpreaented in Table 4, The multiple correlations with ’ 
variance percent!^ for the BLC and Etc teachers are presented in Tables 5 and 6. 

Prcsn the otwcrv^ation of the correlation malrics it is clear that most of the 
variables of organiaaiirmal conflict are rignificanily correlaied, It Is true for the 
teachers of both Uw personality types. The values given in Table 5 reveal that 
exchange of Informaiitvn sind examination of differences of the iLC teachers to 
reach a sotuuon acceptable to their headmaster can be predicted by co 
(Type I). IN (Type 11 and 111) and ob (Type 11). How ^ the teachers with nx 
personality charM^teiistics neglect their own objective in a conflict situation to 
^fll the (fojective of their headmaster? It can be predicted on the basis of oo 
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Table 5 

R V*lu®9 ana R‘ Values of IW* Teachers on Organtzailonal Conlllct Scores 



IN 

OB 

DO 

AV 

CO 

oa-l 

w 


.393 

066 

.196 

.636 




(1S.44) 

(0.44) 

(3.84) 

(40 45) 


os 

393 


.330 

,387 

.688 



(H.44) 


(10.89) 

(14.98) 

(47.33) 


DO 

271 

436 


sia 

635 



0-34) 

(19 00) 


(26,83) 

(40,32) 


AV 

.348 

.394 

.382 


.614 



(Ull) 

(15,51) 

(14.59) 


(37 70) 


CO 

530 

.472 

.285 

,169 




(78 09) 

(22.28) 

(8.13) 

(2 86) 


oa-II 

IN 

MS 

.489 

.302 

.209 

.433 



(36 97) 

a3.91) 

(9.12) 

(4.37) 

(18,75) 


on 

4<i2 

545 

,393 

304 

,234 



(21 34) 

(2972) 

(15 47) 

(9.24) 

(5,48) 


IX) 

417 

558 

.514 

.362 

,295 



(17 39) 

(31 16) 

(26.42) 

(13.10) 

(8,70) 


AV 

.368 

.574 

.530 

422 

,271 



(13 54) 

(32.98) 

(28.06) 

(17,81) 

(7.34) 


CO 

.359 

580 

,530 

.405 

.300 



(12.89) 

(33.67) 

(20 14) 

(16,40) 

(9.00) 

oa-IIl 

IN 

.433 

.579 

,498 

.391 

.359 



(20 52) 

(33.63) 

(24,77) 

(1529) 

(12.89) 


OB 

,373 

,585 

,516 

.410 

.368 



(13.91) 

(34.19) 

(26 63) 

(16 81) 

(13,54) 


DO 

,357 

591 

,439 

.410 

357 



(12,74) 

(34.87) 

(19 30) 

(16 81) 

(12,74) 


AV 

339 

579 

587 

431 

.342 



(11 49) 

(33 40) 

(34.41) 

(18 SB) 

(11.70) 


CO 

.3^9 

.576 

.569 

.179 

.353 



(U.t^J) 

(33.23) 

(32.39) 

(3.20) 

(12.40) 


R’ values are given in parenihcicj. 


(Type 1). IN (Type 11 and HI). OB (Type 11 and III), do (Type 11 and III); 
AV (Type II and III) and CO (Type II and Ill) because these components 
contribute a good amount to obliging organizational conflict, do (Type II), AV 
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(Tyfe U md HI), OO (Type 11 and III) and in (Type III) separately contribute 
above 20 per cent lo the ILC teachers' feeling lo win their position. In case of 
the icaclm’ negligence of their own concern to sarisfy the concern of the 
headmaster, it can be predicted on the basis of do (Type 11 and 111), av (Tyne 
II and III), CO (Type n and ill), in (Type III) and oh (Type iii) bdiause ihwe 
conflicts separately contribute above 20 per cent. Only DO (Type I) contributes 
above 20 per cent to the tLC teachers’ sidestepping behaviour in a conflicting 
situation. The tLC teachers' behaviour which is responsible for sharing whereby 
both (the teacher and the Headmaster) give up something to solve conflict can 
be predicted on the l»sis of Type I IN, OB, do, and av conflict styles. 

The values presented in Table 6 reveal that the exchange of information 
and examination of differences of the ELC teachers with their headmaster can 
be predicted by Inicgraung (Type I) and Compromising (Type I). The blc 
teachers’ characteristics to neglect their own ob^tivc in a conflicting situation 

10 fulfil the objective of their headmaster can be predicted by Integrating (Type 

11 and Ill), Obliging (Type 11 and III), Dominating (Type II and III), Avoiding 
(Type I, II and III) and Compromising (Type I, II and 111) because these 
components contribute a good deal to organixaiional conflict. The elc teachers’ 


T/uua 6 

R Vtdu«t itMl R‘ Vftiues of CLC Tftttclwrt on OrgnntuiUond ConHlcl Scoraa 


IN 

oa 

DO 

AV 

(» 

Orjanwatwna/ CoVEci / (Htodmofttr) 




Inieanilna 


.261 

.083 

.058 

590 



(6 81) 

(0.69) 

(0.34) 

(34 81) 

Obliging , 

.051 


.234 

.321 

.603 


(6.81) 


(5.48) 

(10.30) 

(36.36) 

Dominaiing 

.214 

.373 


J02 

,467 


(4TD 

(13.91) 


(25.20) 

(21.81) 

Avoiding 

.171 

.481 

.422 


.454 


(2.92) 

(23.14) 

(17,81) 


(20.61) 

Compromiiina 

.155 

MA 

.321 

,485 



(12.60) 

(26.42) 

(10,30) 

(23,52) 


Organiiaiional 

Conflict tl (Stniof Ttachtiri) 




Inugriiilng 

.469 

.495 

,271 

,437 

.511 


aio) 

(24d0)^ 

(7.34) 

(19.10) 

(26.11) , 

Obliging 

.398 

.574 

.285 

.485 

514 


(15.84) 

(3195) 

(8.12) ■ 

(23i2) 

(26.42) 

Dominaiing 

.399 

.539 

.404 

.497 

.453 


(15.92) 

(29.05) 

(16.32) 

(24.70) 

(20.52) 
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PERCnVED organizational conflict 



IN 

OB 

DO 

AV 

CO 

Avol<lint 

AVI 

Ml 

.458 

552 

.425 


(IR.lO) 

C29.92) 

(20.98) 

(30.47) 

08 06) 

CompnHniiing 

A(A 

J51 

.409 

530 

.478 


ai,S3) 

(30^8) 

(16.73) 

(2809) 

(22.85) 

OrganiuUonat Cimflkt I/I (Subordliuiu Ttochtnf 



Initinilns 

Ail 

J30 

.382 

.497 

.501 


(19.10> 

(28J>9) 

(14.59) 

(24.70) 

(25.10) 

Obliging 

.428 

.337 

.387 

507 

300 


(18J2) 

(31.02) 

(14.98) 

(25.70) 

(25.0) 

Dominiiing 

.400 

.546 

.450 

520 

.439 


(16.00) 

(29.81) 

(10,25) 

(27,04) 

(21,07) 

Avoiding 

.368 

Ji3 

.474 

,545 

.442 


(I3J4) 

(27.33) 

(22.47) 

(29,70) 

(19.54) 

Compronrlimg 

,373 

.300 

.436 

531 

.452 


(13,91) 

(23.00) 

(20.79) 

(28,20) 

(20,43) 


R’ valuM am given in pamnllieeei. 

feeling to win olherti' position gets g good amount of support from Dominating 
(Type no, Avoiding (Type II and III), and Compromising (Type HI), Integrating 
(Type 111), Obliging (Type II and III), Dominating (Type I, II and III), Avoiding 
(Type II and III) and Compromising (Type I, II and III) separately contribute 
above 20 per cent to the ELC teachers' tendency to neglect their own concern 
to satisfy the concern of the headmaster. In case of the ELC, compromising 
tendency in a conflicting situation can be predicted on the basis of Integrating 
(Type I, II and III), Obliging (Type I, II and III), Dominating (Type I, II and 
III), Avoiding (Type I) and Compromising (Type II and III). 

Discussion 

The teachers with ilc characteristics greatly exchanged information and 
examination of differences to reach a solution acceptable to the headmaster, 
in comparison to neglecting their own objective, ignorance of senior and 
subordinates’ concemi The iLC teachers exhibit a significantly more amount of 
negligence of their own concern to satisfy the concern of the headmaster, in 
comparison to the needs of the senior and subordinate teachers. When the ipe 
teachers are having their own interest, then they go to any extent to fulfil their 
own objective. They are very prompt to sadsfy their own needs as well as the 
requirements of their senior and subordinate teachers. Generally, they solve 
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their conflict by exchanging information and examinalion of differences with 
their seniors and subordinates and secKing a middle ground position. 

The leachers with ELC personality characlcrisUcs differently perceive the 
problems and try to solve lliem in a different manner. They try to solve their 
conflicts and differences by exchanging information and examination of 
differences with their senior and subordinate. They avoid to solve the conflict 
with the help of the headmaster. Tliey fail to satisfy their own concern as well 
as the concern of their senior and subordinate colleagues. The ignorance of the 
needs and expectations of the senior and subordinate teachers was found 
significantly low in the elc teachers, in comparison to neglecting their own 
concern to satisfy the concern of the headmaster and seeking a middle ground 
position in a conflicting situation. 

A close scrutiny of the above findings makes it clear that the teachers with 
different personality make-up interact differently in problematic situation to 
resolve their conflicLs with the headmaster. The ILC teachers prefer to satisfy 
the aims of their headmaster rather than exchange of information and 
examination of differences with their senior teachers to reach a soluuon. U is 
just opposite m case of the ilLC teachers. Here it is also found that the iLC 
leachers sometimes ore unable to satisfy their own concern os well as the 
concern of the headmaster and they often ignore the needs and expectations 
of their subordinates, whiph is not so in case of the l-xc teachers. These results 
are in, line with he conceptualisation of Rahim and his associates on 
organizational behaviour and management. 
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Motivational Differences Among High and Low 
Creative Students 
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s. 


A n understanding of the dynamics of motivation is a prerequisite to the 
understanding of human behaviour. This is a hypothetical construct 
postulated by psychologists to explain the human behaviour. Though a number 
of theories of motivation have been pronounced by various psychologists, need 
theories of motivation still continue to dominate the scene. Murray (1938) was 
the first psychologist to explain the concept of need. He viewed needs as forces 
that influence one's perceptions and behaviour in an attempt to change the 
unsatisfying situation, The concept of human needs is also central to Maslow’s 
(1934) iheoiy of motivation. He maintains that unsatisfied human need creates 
tension within the organism and serves as a force to direct the behaviour 
towards goals that individual perceives as rewarding, in other words, goals that 
reduce tension, 
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MOTTVATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Crealive students have been studied by a number of researches till now 
and it has been well established that mere level of intellectual ability usually 
expressed in terms of IQ is not' the key factor which distinguishes the high 
ciearivcs from the low crcatives. 

Though researchers like Hudson (1966) and Cropley (1966) maintain that 
the student with high creativity ability possesses a characteristic intellectual 
style. Creative performance, according to them, docs not depend only on 
certain cognitive characteristics and functions. Vinacke (1952) also asserts that 
these cognitive characteristics ore essential to creativity but they do not function 
in isolation but rather in relation to a total personality system of needs, attitudes, 
motivation, values, goals, emotions and level of aspiradon. 

Several psychologisu have emphasized that there exists a close relationship 
between creadvity and raotivadon. For instance, Maslow (1959) has spoken 
most forcefully on this theme. He equated creativity with the state of 
psychological health and thus with the self-aclualizadon process. He says that 
creativity is a universal characierlsdc of self-actualizing people. Carl Rogers 
(1961) also considered ‘psychological safety* and ‘psychological freedom’ 
necessary for the development of creativity in the individuals. 

Guilford (1980) states that creative people arc reported to be highly 
motivated, and show a high energy level, with effective work habits. He 
further mentions some specific motives which, he thinks, are related to creadvity. 
Such motives are an unusual strong curiosity, a need for adventure, willingness 
to take risks, tolerance for ambiguity, strong need for autonomy and self- 
direction, need for recognition from others for his accomplishments, high level 
of self-sufficiency and self-assertion.. 

Review of Studies: Iniman Scene 

Only few studies have been conducted on the psychological needs or 
motivational aspect of creative students. These have been reported as under: 

The first study of this nature seems to have been conducted by-Rama’ 
(1968). He studied some correlates of creativity in Indian students. The results 
revealed that (i) high creative subjects exhibited greater n-achievement, n- 
autonomy, n-dominance, n-change and n-endurance than low creative subjects, 
(H) the high crealive females were significantly higher than the low creative 
females on n-achievemeni, n-auionomy, n-dominance, n-change and n-endurance 
but latter were characterized by n-deference, n-order, n-affiliation, n-succorance 
and n-hetrosexualiiy. The high creative males showed greater n-achievement, 
n-aulonomy, n-dominance, n-changc, n-endurance, and n-aggression than 
low creative students, (iii) the high creative females were higher on n-change 
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and n-endurance but the latter were higher on n-hetrosexualiiy, (iv) the low 
creative females scored significantly higher than the low creative males on n- 
achievement, n-dominance, n-change and n-enduxance. 

Gc^al, Sharma and Singh (IdgO) probed into the motivational differences 
among high and low creative university students. The findings revealed that 
the two groups ^wed highly significant differences-with regard to aggression 
motive and security motive. However, no such differences could be observed 
for the other three motives, namely achievement motive, affiliation modve and 
powear motive, 

Ramjee Lai (I98d) reported that the low creative group possessed a 
significantly higher need deference than the high creauve group but possessed 
higher level of n-abasement in comparison with the high creative group. Further, 
the high and low creative groups differed significantly wiili regard to n- 
autonomy and n-aggression. It was also found that the low creative group had 
greater need for nuriurance, than the high creative group. The high creative 
group yielded significantly high mean scores for 'n-succorance.' 

Vasesi (1985) fdund that on the measures of needs, the high creatives were 
significantly high on n-achievemcnt, n'autonomy, n-imercepUon, n-dominance, 
n-nurlurance, n-change, n-order, n-exhibiiion, n-affiliaiion, n-succorance and 
n-hetrosexualily. The differences on measures of n-abasement and n-aggression 
were non-significant 

Rani (1986) found that the high and low creative subjects were not 
significantly differentiated on anxiety, need achievement and need dominance. 

Srivasiava (1988) conducted a study to determine whether high and low 
creative pupils differed significantly with respect to their fifteen personality 
needs. The results indicated that the high and low creauves differed significanily 
on ten personality needs. It was noticed that in case of high creauve subjects 
n-achievemenl, n-exhibilion, n-interception, n-succorance, n-nurturance and n- 
change were found to be significantly coireLaied with creativity. In case of low 
creative subjects, n-exhibiiion and n-aggression were identified to be positively 
and significantly correlated with creativity while n-nurturance was observed to 
be negatively and significantly correlated with creativity. 

Pandey (1988) studied the mouvational determinant of creativity. The role 
of achievement moiivauon and risk-taking in creativity was examined on a 
sample of school children, Inconsistent results were obtained in case of male 
and female groups. Achievement motivation failed to differentiate the high and 
low creatives in the male group and also in the female group. However, the 
risk-taking could differeniiaic high and low creatives but only in the male 
group. 

The above cited research studies reveal the fact that high and low Creative 
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Students differ from each other on certain psychological needs or motivations. 
But in view of the dearth of systematic studies on the motivational aspect of 
creative students, there is considerable scope for conducting further research, 
The pre«nt study ivas undertaken to find out the motivational differences in 
terms of psychological needs among high and low creative students. 

Objectives , 

More specifically the fallowing objectives were formulated for the present 
study: 

1 . To compare high and low creative students on ten psychological needs. 

2. To compare high and low creative male students on ten psychological 
needs. 

3. To compare high and low creative female students on ten psychological 
needs. 

4. To compare high creative male and high creative female students on 
ten psychological needs. 

5. To compiare low creative male and low creative female students on ten 
psychological needs, 

HYPOTttESKS 

The following hypotheses were framed for testing: 

1. High and low creative students will differ significantly with regard to 
their psychological needs. 

2. High and low creative male students will differ significantly with 
respect to their psychological needs. 

3. High and low creative female students will differ significantly with 
.regard to their psychological needs. 

4. High creative male and high creative female students will show 
significant differences on their psychological needs. 

5. There will be significant differences in the psychological needs of low 
creative male and low creative female students. 

Methodoloov 

Sample 

One hundred male and 100 female students studying in Class XI of two 
senior secondary schools of Shimla cih^ constituted the sample of the study. 
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Random sampling method was used to draw the sample and institutions as 
well. 

Tools Used 

The following tools were used for data collection: 

1 . Verbal Test of Creative Thinking: Creativity of the suidents was measured 
through the Verbal Test of Creative Thinking developed by Dr Baquer Mehdi 
(1973). This lest induces tasks pertaining to fluency, flexibility and originality. 
It con&isu of four subjects, namely, conseqdence test, unusual uses test, similanty 
test and product improvement tesu 

The test-retest reliability cocfficieots of correlation of factor scores and 
total scores were obtained as 0.945, 0.921, 0 896 and 0.959. The validity 
coefficients against the teacher ratings for each factor and total verbal creativity 
came out to be O-dO, 0.32, 0.34 mtf 0.39. 

2. Meenakshi Personaiity Inventory: Ten psychological needs of the students 
were measured through the Meenakshi Personality Inventory developed by 
Meenakshi Bhamagar (1974). This inventory has been designed to measure ten 
psychological needs as defined by H.A. Murray. These ten needs are (1) n- 
achievement, (2) n-exhibliion, (3) n-auionomy, (4) n-succorancc, (5) n-affilianon, 
(6) n-dominance, (7) n-abasemeni, (8) n-nurturance, (9) n-endurance, and 
(10) n-aggression. Each of the needs is mea.SLired through eight sutements 
which the subject encircles and thus say that it is true about him. All items as 
picked up by subject yield a score which indicates the strength of that need. 
The whole inventory consists of 100 pairs of items arranged in a particular 
manner. 

The reliability of the inventory was established by the split-half method, 
The reliability coefficients of needs scales were found ratings between 0.72 to 
0,92. The validity was determined by taking the EPPS (Hindi Bhatnagar) as the 
criterion. It was found to be quite satisfactory. 

Data Collection 

The data were collected by administering the above-mentioned two tools 
on the students included in the sample. Scoring was done following the 
procedures as laid down in the manuals. However, before administration of the 
tools, necessary instructions were given and the mode of recording the responses 
was explained to the students. Proper rapport was established with them. A 
break of ten minutes wa# observed between administration of the two tests. 
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Groupi Formation 

In wdear lo identify high end tow craitlvc students, the raw scores of 
fluency, flexibility and origmaliiy of the four sub-tests were converted into 
T-SWKCS following the pioceduro suggested by Dr Mehdl: 
en 

~ (X-M) + 50 

Then the T-sewes were added to give the composite sccffcs of creativity for 
each studenL The categoruadon of the students into high and tow groups was 
done by computing Q, and Q, values of the distribution of creativity scores for 
male and female students separately. 

Results and Discossion 

In order to find out the significance of the mean difference m the scores 
of motivation of the high and low creative students, the means and standard 
deviations were calculated for the scores of e«;h need. The obtained stadsdes 
are presented in Table 1. 


Tabis 1 

Slgninomcc OirrervDDe bemevn llic Msaiu gf Scorn ObUlncd bj High «nd Low 
CiWlUvt StuOants on DUTerant Psycbelaal<»l Ntoda 


SI. No. Needi High CrMiive Low Cicaiive 

(N'-<8) (N°57) 




Mean 

SD 

Meen 

SD 

'1' Value 

1. 

n-Achievetneni 

toil 

1.98 

10,61 

1.91 

0.235" 

2. 

n-B)ihlbii!on 

3.4L 

171 

3.57 

1.82 

0 348" 

3. 

n-Autonomy 

S.I6 

1.91 

6.50 

1.98 

0.894" 

4, 

n-Airilioilon 

8.50 

269 

8.57 

1.99 

0153" 

5, 

n-Succonnea 

3.41 

1.83 

3.35 

1.85 

0.107" 

6. 

n-Dominance 

7.10 

1.62 

6,45 

1.81 

0.940" 

7. 

n-Abatemmi 

9.38 

1.83 

9.66 

1.60 

0.236" 

8 . 

n-Nuniusnoe 

1135 

1.72 

not 

1.60 

0.944" 

9. 

n-Hndunuice 

11.22 

2 39 

10.71 

2.04 

1,64" 

la 

n-Aggitt«lon 

2.79 

1.47 

3 24 

1.91 

1.364" 


NS ■ Not Signinaini u .05 Level. 

Table 1 shows that all the ten't' values companng the mean differences 
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of ihe high and low cmative stuitents on needs came out lo be insignificani ai 
.05 tovd of coniidcnce. Thb implies ihal the high and low creative studcnis 
(Ud tUffsa- signlficanUy from each cHho- with respeci to their motivation. 
Nhnce dte remich hypothesis stating that high and low creative students will 
differ significmiiy with regard lo their psychological needs was not confirmed, 

The results of the present study are in contradiction to the findings of 
Raina (1%8) who found that high creative students score sigrificandy higher 
than low creative students with regard to n-achievcmcni, n-autonomy, n- 
dominance, n-change, and n-endurance. Gopal. Sharraa and Singh’s (1980) 
study partially supports the findings of the study. They found that the two 
groups of creativity (high and low) show highly significant differences in 
respect of aggression and security motive but no significant differences with 
regard to achievement motivation and affiliation motivation. 

The mofivational differences between the high and low creative male 
students were found by calculating 'f values for ten psychological needs. The 
obtained statistics are given in Table 2. 


Twui 2 

Slgiiinainca of DlfTerenc* betweea Meant M Senrea ObUlaMl bjr High and Low 
Cnmtlva MateStudanU on DUTeretii Psycbologkiil Neodt 


SL No. Neodi High Orcativa , Low Cieaiivo 

(N»4a) CN»S7) 




M««n 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

■l’ Value 

1. 

n^Achiavemeni 

10.11 

1.97 

U.05 

1,89 

1.626» 

1 

n-Edtibiilon 

4.0) 

3.17 

4.33 

1.69 

0-392" 

3. 

n-Auionomy 

6,43 

1.69 

6.00 

1.65 

0,805“ 

4. 

it-Aifiliaiion 

8.38 

2.32 

7.76 

1.44 

1,097" 

5. 

n-Succonnee 

5.50 

1.84 

5.09 

1 38 

0.854" 

6 . 

n-Donilnanco 

7,04 

1.50 

6.48 

159 

1.204" 

7. 

n-Ab*iemenl 

9.0 

1.59 

9.71 

1.72 

1,423" 

8. 

n-Nuitunnce 

1^63 

1.41 

1Z48 

159 

0,374" 

S>. 

n^BiMlunuice 

10J8 

2J3 

11.00 

2,05 

0.615" 

to. 

n-Aggwtiion 

Z»2 

1.54 

3,09 

1.74 

0,343" 


NS « Not Signihcani tt .05 LeveL 

It is evident from Table 2 lhai in the male group, the high and low creative 
students did not show any marked difference in their psychological needs. It 
led to the conclusion that moUvaiional differences did not exist between the 
high and low creative male students. Thus the research hypothesis that high 
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and low careaiive male siudents will difTcr significantly with respect lo their 
psychological needs, coutd nm be substantiated by the empirical data. 

The investigaiirin undtartalccn by Raina (1968) revealed that high cieadvel 
male students had greater n-achicvement. n-autonomy, n-dpminance. n- 
Hidiinince, n-change, ^d n-ag^tission than low creative male siudents, and 
low creative male siutienis exhibited greater n-dcfcnce and n-hctrosexualiiy. 
These findings arc not in line with the fmilings of the present study. 

To make the^mfwuison of the motivation of the high and low creative 
female students, ten 'i' values were calculated. These values along with means 
and standard deviation are presented in Table 3. 


1 

Tam.8 3 

Slgnincnnm of riUTemia l>«twe«ii Mmaa ofScora ObLained bj Higb ud Low 
Creativo Femato Sludouta on DITTemt Fajcboloalcal Naada 

SI 

No. Neadi 

itrgh Creauva 
Fmutei (N«^2) 

Low Cteallve 
Fenulei (N=>36) 




Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

'l' Value 

1. 

n-AcHtevameni 

lltXl 

1.91 

1036 

1.84 

1,219" 

t 

n-BihiMuon 

X68 

t.79 

3.13 

1,75 

0.918" 

3. 

n-AuionoiTiy 

5.86 

XI2 

6.80 

1.99 

Less" 

i 

n-A/fUiauon 

8.64 

X87 

9.05 

XI1 

0,569“ 

5, 

n-Succoranee 

S.31 

1.82 

5.50 

X07 

0.340® 

6. 

n-bom.inaiu:e 

7.U 

1.75 

6.44 

1.93 

1.474" 

7. 

n-Abaa«mcsni 

tO.27 

1,86 

X62 

131 

t.354" 

8. 

n-Naftuwtcc 

1X00 

1.98 

11.75 

135 

0 494" 

9. 

it-Endu ranee 

2X00 

1.35 

1035 

X03 

0,996" 

to. 

n-Agg,testioti 

X64 

1.3T 

3,33 

XOO 

1327" 


NS= Nqe Signihcuit al .05 Level. 


Table 3 reveals that none of the ‘t’ values came out to be signiiicant even 
at .05 level of conildence, This means tjial there were no significant differences 
In the motivation of the high and low creadvo female students, Thus the 
research hypothesis anticipating significant differences between high and low 
creative female students with regard to psychological needs, was not supported 
by the data. The findings of the present sutdy are in disagreement with those 
of Raina (1968) who found that high creative female students are charactoized 
by higher level of n-achievement, n-aulonomy, n-dominance, n-change, and n- 
endtirance. Low creative female students af^tear to have sigplficandy higher 
level of n-defence, n-order, n-affUiation, n-suocotance and n-hetroscxuaility. 
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The statistics calculated for finding out the differences in motivation of 
high creative male and high creative fwnale students are given in Table 4. 


Tabu 4 

S%iiirkasM of DUfcreocc Meaoi of Scorn Obtained b; High and Low Creative 

Male end 1t%h Craetlve Ponale Shidenti on DIIYo^nl Puitcliolostad Needi 


SI. No. 

Heedf 

High Creuive 

Low Cnutive 




M»Im (N«a6) 

FmimIm 




Me«i 

SD 

Man 

SD 

'i' Vilue 

L 

n-Achiavement 

lO.il 

1.97 

11.00 

1.91 

0.105« 


n-BiUub(i,ion 

4.04 

3.17 

2.68 

1.79 

1 B24» 

3. 

rfAuiofwfny 

6.43 

1.69 

5.86 

2.12 

0.995" 

4. 

n-AiTilUlion 

g.38 

132 

8.64 

2.87 

0 333" 

J. 

n-Sucooruic< 

3.50 

1 «4 

5.32 

1.82 

0.390" 

6 . 

n-DommMice 

7.04 

1.50 

7.18 

1.75 

0.288" 

7 

n-Abavement 

9.00 

1.59 

10.27 

1.86 

2.461* 

a. 

n-Nunu ranee 

U.63 

1.41 

1200 

1.98 

1.250" 

9. 

it-Endurance 

io.se 

Z53 

1100 

1.35 

0.717" 

to. 

n-Aggretilon 

a.9i 

1254 

2.64 

1.37 

0.651" 


NS=Not SigniTiauii »i .05 Level. 
*Signlficant si .05 Level. 


It may be seen from Table 4 that out of ten ‘t‘ values, only one ‘i’ value 
(2.461) came out to be significant at .05 level of significance. This points to 
the fact that the high creative male and high creative female students differed 
significantly on need abasement and the mean difference was in favour of the 
high creative female students. Thus the research hypothesis that high creative 
male and high creative female students will show significant differences in 
.their psychological needs, was partially accepted. 

Further, the significance of differences between Ihc mean scores obtained 
by the low creative male and low creative female students on ten psychological 
nceds/moLivation were found out by ‘i’ testa. The obtained statistics in this 
regard are given in Table 5. 

Table 5 shows that the ‘i’ values for the mean difference in n-achievemenL 
n-auionomy, n-succoranco, n-dominance, n-abasement, n-nurturance, n- 
endurance and n-aggression of the low creative male and low creative female 
students did not came out to be significant at .05 level of confidence. This 
means that the low creative male and low creative female students were equal 
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Tables 

SIgnincanc* uf DlfTerenee Between Meaiu of Scores Oblalncd by Low CreaUve 
Male and Low Ociillve Fcinnlc Students on DlITcrent Psychological Needs 


SI No. Needs High Creative Low Creauve 

Males (Nc21) Females (N=36) ^ 

Mean % SD Mean SD 'l' Value 


1. 

n-Achicvemcnl 

11 05 

1 89 

10,36 

1.89 

1.285*" 

2, 

n-Exhibiiion 

4.33 

1.69 

3.13 

1 75 

2iOO‘ 

3 

n-Auionoitiy 

6,00 

1 85 

6.80 

1.99 

1.500“ 

4 

n-Aff'ilimioti 

7.76 

1.44 

9,05 

2.11 

2 682" 

3. 

n-Succotancc. 

5,09 

I 38 

3.50 

2.07 

0.880“ 

6 

n Duminiincc 

6 48 

1.59 

6 44 

1.93 

0.083“ 

7. 

n Abasdmeni 

9.n 

1.72 

9,62 

LSI 

0.194“ 

8 

n-Nunurince 

1248 

159 

11.75 

1-55 

1.730“ 

9. 

n-Cndurancc 

11.00 

2.05 

10J5 

2,30 

0.787“ 

10. 

n-Aggreiition 

3.09 

1.74 

3,33 

2.00 

0 466“ 


NS = Noi Signtficam at .05 level 
* = Significant at 05 level 
*♦ = Significant at .01 level 


on the above referred psychological needs, But it may be gleaned from the 
table that the low creative male and low creative female students differed 
significantly with regard to their n-exhibilion, and n-affiliation, A perusal of 
the means of the low creative male and low creative female students on n- 
exhibilion indicate-s that the low creative male students had significandy stronger 
need for exhibition than the low creative female studenls whereas the means 
of n-affiliaiion indicate that the low creative female studenls had significantly 
higher level of n^affiiiation as compared to the low creative male students 
Thus the research hypothesis that there will be significant differences in the 
psychological needs of low creative male and low creative female students was 
partially accepted. The findings of the present study with regard to achievement 
motivation and dominance and in contradiction with the findings of Raina 
(1968) who reported that low creative female students score significantly higher 
than low creative male students on n-achievement and n-dominance, n-change 
and n-endurance. ’ 
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Cc««3,imoN 

On the basis of the analysis and inierpreiauon of the data, some conclusions 
were drawn which are as tidow; 

1. High and tow creative students do not seem to differ significantly with 
regard to their psychological needs (n-achievement, n-exhibidon, n- 
auionomy, n-afniiaiion, n-succoranciy n-dominance, n-abasement. n- 
nurturance, n-endurance, and n-aggression) as measured by the 
Meenakshi Personality Inventory. 

2. High and low creative male students do not tend to exhibit any 
significant differences which regard to their psychological needs as 
measured by the Meenakshi Personality Inventory. 

3. There are no significant differences between high crealive and low 
creative female students widi respect to ten psychological needs as 
measured by the Meenakshi Pcr.sonaUiy Inveniory, 

4. High crealive male students and high creative female students differ 
Significantly only in case of n-aba.scmcni. the mean difference being 
in favour of high creative female siudcnis. 

5. Low creative male and low creative female students differ 
significantly on n-cxhibiiion and n-affiliation, Low creative 
male students have significantly stronger need for exhibition 
than low creative female students, whereas low crealive female 
students have significantly higher level of n-nffiliaiion as 
compared to low creative male students. 

Caveats 

Three caveats ore necessary in interpreting the results of the present 
study. First, only 100 male and 100 female siudcnis were used in the study; 
a larger sample would have been desirable. Second, verbal measure of 
psychological needs was employed to measure the motivation of the creative 
groups; projective tests of motivation could be used for having more valid 
results , Finally, verbal tost of creativity was used in the present study to 
identify high and low creative students; verbal and non-verbal tests of creativity 
would have been desirable. Thus, there is a need for a further study to 
investigate the motivational differences between high and low creative students 
on the recommended line. 
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T Khishnamurh's educational philosophy is a direct outcome of his 
J philqsqphy of life and he has given a practical shape to his educational 
philosophy in his schools in India, England and the lisa. 

The present study is an attempt to make a comprehensive and systematic 
investigation in all aspects of J. Krishnamurti’s educational philosophy, 

OamenvEs of tuf. Study 

The objectives of the study were to make an analytical study of the 
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educational philosophy of J. Krijihnamurti, to investigate its practical utility 
and relevance in the modem era, to compare the implications for education 
involved in the philosophy of J. Knshnamurti and the thoughts of other 
prominent modern Indian thinkers, to present a theoretical model for Indian 
education based on the educational philosophy of J. Knshnamurti and to suggest 
measures for iniegraiing his educational philosophy in the Indian cducauonal 
system. 

Tools of ntE Research 

Content analysis was used in this study both as a tool'and a technique to 
analyse the educational ideas of J. Knshnamurii. 

Findinos of the Study 

J. Knshnamurti has conlnbuied significant ideas relating to education. 

He has a totally new and fresh outlook on education as he was an original 
thinker who ‘depaned completely from the beaten track to search in regions 
yet unexplored,’ 

Education for J. Krishnamurti means understanding of life and the self, to 
see the significance of life as a whole. He is against 'convenuonal education’ 
which only helps the individual to fit in society as a cog in the wheel by 
encouraging imitation and authority. It smothers the spint of inquiry in the 
individual and makes him pursue certain aims thereby setting the mind in a 
groove. Thus the total intelligence of the individual is not actively working as 
the individual is busy pursuing the set aims, mechanically. 

Education, according to J. Krishnamurti, should help the individual to see 
life as ‘it is' in the ‘present moment', with total attention and a 'choiceless 
awareness of reality'. This is the only door to understanding of the self and 
life as a whole as life is a continuously self-renewing process and only such 
a mind that can renew itself from moment to moment can understand life, for 
only then he is one with life. 

In order to create such a mind, education should be given in a way as-to 
Ignite the spirit of inquiry in the individual regarding his ‘own self, ‘life’ and 
the ‘total universe'. The educator must encourage the pupil to go deep into the 
question as to why he ts being educated. 

When Krishnaji talks about ‘right education’ it is not a matter of opinion 
or evaluation but is denotes ‘total action' In which all sclf-inieresu:d motives 
cease, He argues for ‘holistic approach’ to education instead of the conventional 
education that is basically fragmented as it caters for only providing knowledge 
and skills and neglects other aspects like helping the individual to experience 
the integrated process of life. 
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Kn&hnajt Wctiufks iwo vital movement in one's life. One is the movement 
Of knowledge—technology, computers and information of the physical world, 
The other is the psychological movement of individual’s conflicLs. opinions, 
dogmas, bcliefe, fears and sorrows, Krishnaji wants the teacher to help his 
student to seek for harmony in these two movements in one’s life as he feels 
that to bring harmony between ’knowledge and intelligence’ is the mam 
function of education. By inicHigcncc he means capacity for direct 
understanding which depend.^ upon the sensitivity, alertness and awareness of 
the individual. The individual should know when to rely on knowledge and 
when to drop all knowledge and information and be one with the universe, 

In order to be otte with the universe the individual should be educated 
to read the book of the 'self along with books of external knowledge. When 
the individual goes deep into the intricate working of his own mind, i.e. 
pursuing his own mind and thoughts, he rcali-ses that there is no 'scir. He then 
secs the false existence of the 'self or ’ego’ drop.s it and becomes a pan of 
the univeisc, Thi.s is only jmstble when the individual goes deep into his 
conditionings, for example, conditioning that is .separating one a.s a Hindu from 
a Muslim or Chri.sdan. To read the book of ‘self’, i e. when one can observe 
his own feelings and reactions then it is real learning. A,s Krishnaji says, "You 
arc the world" and "in ca:h one of us the whole of existence is gathered". 
When one learns about himself by himself, then he i.s not a second-hand human 
being. Out of that learning, wisdom comes. It requires enormous intelligence, 
sensitivity and understanding to be free. The function of education is to help 
one m be free from the self and then one can live a most beautiful, exuaordinary 
and happy life. 

There is a departure in Krishnamuni’s teaching from the iradiiional approach 
to the relationship between the teacher and the taught. The Guru and the 
Shishya—the traditional approach is hierarchical, there is a teacher who knows 
and a student who does not know and has to be taught. In Krishnamurti’s view 
“the teacher and the student function at the same levcl-communicadng through 
questioning and counter-questioning till the dcpihs of the problems are exposed 
and understanding is revealed, tUuminaling the minds of both’’. It is a state of 
fluidity, attentiveness and movement which is possible only when there is no 
motive behind that learning. Motive sets the brain in a pattern and makes 
thinking mechanical, but without motive there is no teacher or taught, only 
teaching and learning. It is only po-ssible when the teacher has a passion, which 
is a flame of itself, then he can mansmit Information without making the mind 
mechanical, then the mind is in a slate of constant learning. In school the 
relationship between the students and the teachers should be very cordial and 
informal and the students would have the freedom to ask arty question from 
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anywhere. Freedom a stale of mind in which there is no fear of compulsion, 
no urge to be secure. It does not mean doing whatever one wishes but to be 
free is to be intelligent and this intelligence means to understand your own self 
and environment. It pertains to a mind that is not occupied—free observation 
IS a movement of learning, The teacher who is free from all authority and 
domination should see that his students do not start depending upon him as an 
authority, for then the process of 'awakening of intelligence’ will come to a 
halt. Though it is very comfortable and gratifying to follow a leader but this 
drags the brain into sloth and slumber. 

There should be no fear in the minds of the students. For that matter no 
ambitions and hence no competitions should he encouraged in schools The 
students should set their own pace of learning. There should be no rewards or 
punishments given to the students. If they have any problem of discipline, it 
should be amicably talked over between the teacher and the students. No 
prizes, rank marks or certificates should be given in schools so that the students 
do not work through extrinsic motivations but academic excellence should be 
achieved by them through moUvaiing them intrinsically. The students should 
learn history, geography or science for the sake of knowledge and out of 
curiosity but not to gain more marks than the rest. 

In order to achieve a harmonious development of the individual along with 
academic excellence, great emphasis should be given to a wide range of 
accivUies like art and craft, dance and music, dramatics and debates, sports, 
yoga, swimming, gardening, athletics, work experience in rural centres, dairy 
farms, and agricultural farms, etc. In this way physical, mental, intellectual, 
emotional and aesthetical development can take place in the students, 

Unlike the conventional system of education where the teachers are giving 
precepts and instructions in accordance with some system or ideal, Krishnaji 
felt that since ‘education is flowering in goodness and intelligence' the schools 
must cater for the right type of environment in which the 'awakening of the 
intelligence’ of the pupil can take place. Just as a plant requires the right type 
of environment and care by the gardener lo grow and flower, similarly the 
educator must look after and guide the child with Jove and care so that he can 
‘grow from within’ and flower, in love and intelligence. To study a child, the 
teacher should be alert, watchful and self aware which demands much more 
intelligence and affection than is required for making the child follow some 
ideal. J. Krishnamurti fell that activities like 'Asthachal' in schools, when the 
students sit quietly for some lime in outside Nature, preferably at the time of 
sunset, for meditation, will help the child to see the outside nature and the 
inner workings of his mind ‘unconditionally’. 

The ultimate aim of education Is to achieve a true ‘religious mind’. A 
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rcligitws mimJ, noi in llic conventional sense, but by a ‘religious mind' Knshnaji 
means a mind liiat is completely alone. Such a mind has been through the 
falseness of dogmas, beliefs and divisions -brought about by organised religions. 
Not being naiianalistic and not being conditioned by its environment, the 
religious mind has no horizons, no limits. It is explosive, new, young and 
innocent. This innocent mind is extraordinarily pliable, subtle, and it has no 
anchor. It is only such a mind that can experience ’Truih'—that which is not 
measurable, such a mmd is creative. This mind is free from the past and hence 
can come upon the timeless or eternal/ This cannot be taught but has to be 
caught by die individual from the very environment of the school, Only a mind 
that is free from desires, conflicLs and sorrows can be overflowing with love 
and goodness even in the mo-st adverse circumstances. Such is the religious 
mind that also contains a scientific mind and only that mind can explode In 
the present, giving birth to a new culture and society based not on violence 
but on a deep understanding. 

On making a comprehensive comparative study in the educational 
philosophy of J. Krishnamurti and that of the modem philosopher-cum- 
cducationists like Rabindranath Tagore, Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, Vivekananda, 
Mahatma Gandhi and S. Radha Knshnan, we find that their educational 
philosophies arc deeply influenced by die idealistic tones of ancient Indian 
tradition but Krishriaji's philosophy is totally free ot any ancient or modern 
concept of education and is a result of his ‘unconditional and choiccless 
awareness of reality' from mamenl to moment. 

However, the ultimate aim of cducauon for all of them, including J, 
Krishnamurti, is the spiritual realisation of the ‘self and life'. They all advocate 
all-round development cf an individual's personality and that the student should 
achieve ‘self education' and 'self discipline' while the teacher should act only 
as a guide and a helper to create the right environment for the child to flower 
in love and goodness. All the thinkers have emphasized the importance of 
mainiaining world peace and said that the teachers should realise that learning 
i.s a hfe-long process and thus they should continue to learn throughout life 
along with iheir siudcms. 

Impucations 

In our schools we give moral education at the level of intellect which Is 
the realm of thought. It is not. possible to inmsform the long-range memory 
of the subconscious of an individual mind by importing value education for a 
few periods in a week in the classroom. 

Moral education cmpha.siscs 'what should be' and totally avoids the 
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observance of ‘whai js'. Krishnaji says that only ‘what is’ is a fact and not 
‘what should be'. 

The first thing which we must keep in mind about Krishnaji’s teachings 
is that they must reach the .students absolutely ‘unconiaminaied’, Knshnaji has 
also emphatically .said at another place, ‘‘when you listen to me that 
understanding is your understanding and not mine." It is very true scientifically 
also, for whenever we perceive anything we colour it with the accumulation 
of our own mind and the reality is coloured. It is because the measured object 
can never be completely separated from the measuring subject. So it is very 
important that the teachings of Krishnaji reach the younger generation 
uncontaminated by the interpreters. So his books dealing with education have 
been compiled separately for different age-groups by the investigator. 

Certain outstanding features of Krishnamurti’s concept of school can be 
imbilicd by our government and private schools. Healthy traditions like 
‘Asihachal' for the awakening of intelligence, working with hands, feeling of 
responsibility towards one’s environment, enquiry into human values, cultivation 
of global outlook, learning without fear, friendly and cordial relationship between 
the teacher and the students, no examinations till at least Class VIII, no 
competition or comparison between students, no system of reward and 
punishment, no priaes. ranks, marks or certificates, should be taken up 
Introduction of a wide range of activities already mentioned should be 
encouraged along with maintenance of academic excellence through intrinsic 
motivatiOB and not through exUinsic rewards and punishments. 


□ 

Achievement Motivation, Self-concept, Personal Preferences, 
Students' Morale and Other Ecological Correlates in Relation 
to Intelligence, Socio-economic Status and Performance of 
Higher Secondary Tribal Students of Rajasthan 


(Dr) S.B.H. CmsirrY 


T ita present study was designed with the following objectives: 

1. To study the relationship betwen some students’ variables such as 
sex, class, stream, age, caste, aspiration (expressed) and SES 
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lacuirs—educaiion, occupauon and income (levels)—of ihe parents 
and performance in rclalion to other psychological factors such as 
achievement-motivation, self-concept, personality needs, students’ 
morale, performane, intelligence of tribal students of Rajasthan. 

2. To study the swore of achievemcm-motivation, self-concept, students' 
morale, persocafity needs, inielligencc level and performance of tribal 
students of Rajasthan. 

3. To study the inter-relationship among the various variables as 
achievement-motivation, self-concept, performance, personality needs' 
(15), students’ morale (16), and intelligence. 

4. To compare the n-Ach, level of the tnbal students with the available 
figures of n-Ach. levels of other groups of students, such as urban and 
rural and non-lribal students of Rajasthan. 

5. To examine whether different ecological factors such as sex, class, 
stream, age, caste, aspiration of the students and SES factors have any 
significani effect on the prediction of different variables such as n- 
achievement, self-concept, personal preferences, or personality needs, 
students’ morale and intelligence. 

6. To analyse the variou.s pnncipal factors responsible for die personality 
make-up of the tribal students through factor analysis technique. 

HYPOrntfiSES 

The variables like sex, class, stream, age (levels), caste, aspiration of 
students, sES levels (education, occuiaiion and Income) are positively associated, 
and show significant difference, with dependent variables such as achievemeni- 
moiivaiion, self-concept, personal preferences, students’ morale and intelligence. 
In this way null hypotheses (Ho) would be formulated, I.e. 36 x 9 hypotheses 
would be examined, i.e. all the dependent variables would be examined in 
relarion to various independent variables (in levels). 

Sample of tub Study 

The sample covered studcnis of Classes IX to XI belonging to urban, 
semi-ufban and mostly rural areas of Rajasthan for the sample survey, The age- 
range of the boys and girls was between 13 to 22+. Only the tribal siudenis 
belonging lo 23 educational insUiuiions were taken up for the present study 
and other backward class and scheduled caste students were excluded. The 
siudenis were selected randomly from the six districts of Rajasthan, The 
students belonging lo Grasiyas, Sahrias, Kathodies and Damor tribes were 
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exculdcd from ih® present inveslipUon, i.e. the study was only confined to 
the Students from tl» Bhil wd Mina Tribes, 

TocmandTBomqubs 

1. Achievement MoUvailort Test prepared and standardised by Prayag 
Mehta and used in Indian condition for school-going children, was 
employed. 

2. For measuring the self-concqit the tribal students the Hindi adaptation 
of the Piers and Harris Self-concept Scale, standardised in Hindi by 
K.S. Narula, was used. 

3. For measuring the students' morale, the Students’ Morale Test with 
16 dimensions prepared by Saniosh Narula and K.S. Narula was used, 

4. The Indian adopiaiion of EPPS by RP. Bhalnagar and standardised on 
Rajasthan population by K.S. Narula and others was used to measure 
15 different personality needs, 

5. Non-verbal Test of intelligence by Ravens, J.C, (1956) consisting of 
sets — A,B,C, D, and E was used u> assess the intelligence level of 
the tribal students. 

6. For measuring the SIS of the tribal students’ parents, the SES scale 
(010) modelled afusr B. Kuppuswamy was used and Item analysis for 
three dimensions of SES— education, occupation and income—-was done 
without using the scoring system for composite sES scores. 

7. For performance of academic achievement, the percentage of annual 
marks obtained by the students in their previous classes was considered 
as it provides a uniform criterion for students belonging to different 
classes. 

Dependent Variables 

n-Achieventent: The mean n-Achievement score for 1300 tribal higher 
secondary students was found to be 10,04 with so of 6.69 (for six stories) and for 
one story the mean, n-Achievement score was found to be 1.67 which is quite low 
as compared to the other studies conducted in India, in general, and in Rajasthan, 
in particular. 

This shows that the tribal higher secondary students of Rajasthan are 
having low motivational level as compared to the other urban and rural higher 
secondary students of Rajasthan. The n-Achievemen( mean score for the tribal 
girls was found to be 2.5 which is slightly higher than that of the boys. 

Their low motivation is due to poor socio-psychological envirohment. As 
such they need proper orientation in fantasy writing, i.e. they arc less creative 
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aivd Im imaginauve. ITiis can be provided through stimulating enviranments. 

fiAM Measures; The means of m*s needs a range between 12,37 (n- 
Aggresston) to 15.69 (»-AchievemcnO. These means are the lowest and ihe 
highest in magnitude for different personality needs. The urban and tribal 
students differ as regards their dominant and recessive needs of personality. It 
is doe to their socio-cuttural environment. 

Students* Mgrak test; The means of morale score was found to beT99.82 
with SD of 32.73 and the range score was found to be from 85 to 264. The 
high morale of the students is dependent on the teacher-student inter-personal 
relation, confidence in headmaster and management committee, good academic 
achievement and learning facilities, satisfaction, goal direction, adequacy of 
communication, teaching-learning skills and ability of the teachers. The factors 
responsible for poor students' morale arc; conditions related to studies, academic 
achievement, students' benefns, friendliness and cooperation among the class 
fellows, identification with the schools, opportunity for growth and advancement. 

Intelligence and Performance: The mean intelligence score on Raven's 
Progressive Matrices was found to be 20.02 wiih so of 7.19 with the range 
of 0 to 40, It means that the tribal students could have less non-verbal intelligence 
and they arc not familiar with abstract thinking. Thu.s they need be given better 
opportunities in this area of intelligence so that they may become better 
engineers, scientisLs, doctors and planners. 

SelJ-concept; The mean was found to be 47 with SD of 11,64 and the range 
score was 12 to 77, i.c. the tribal .students have got poor self-concept and only 
a few of them have high self-concept. There is a good variation as regards self- 
concept. 

Ejfect of Nine Independent Variables on 36 Dependent Variables 

Effect of 5e.Jt; Boys and girls differ significamly as regards their mean 
achievement motivation scores. The means have been found to be 9,84 (for 
boys) and 15 (for girls) with SD of 6.63 and 6.53. Thus the uibal girls are more 
moUvated for higher education than the tribal boys. The tribal boys have been 
found slightly belter in intelligence than the uibal girls. They also differ 
significantly as regards their sclf-conccpi, as the boys’ means of self-concept 
is higher than the girls. Similarly, they also differ significantly a.s regards their 
morale level. But they differ in performance as their means have been found 
out to be 44.91 and 45.06 wiili SD of 7.48 and 8.18, respectively. When studied 
in relation to OT'S dimensions, conculdcd that they have got significant difference 
in their personality needs such as: to do one’s own best, to be successful, to 
accomplish something requiring skills and lo accomplish something of great 
significance, When studied in relation lo Morale Dimension, found that the 
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girls' means is higher than the boys. 

Effect of Different Classes; The achievement motivation means increase 
as we go from lower to higher classes, i.e. for Class IX it is the lowest and 
(or Class X3 it is the highest. This increasing trend is due to their maturity 
of understanding. But the m students have got higher intelligence score and 
significant difference in the means has been found in different combinations 
of different class»8S. With regard to self-concept and different classes they 
show significant difference in the means of self-concept index. On the morale 
test, significant difference has been found. On the performance side the 
performance score index is the highest for Class IX and the lowest for m 
students. The mean achievement score for all the classes is below 50 per cent. 
On the EPPS needs, different studenu belonging to differenTclasses do not 
differ significantly in their mean performance scores. Thus the students' morale 
level gets affected with the shift in different classes, specially for school 
climate. 

Effect of Streams: Different students belonging to different streams show 
difference m achievement motivation means, i e. 12.14 and 11,74 with SDs of 
7.30 and 6.17, respectively, i.e. different students opting different streams 
differ significantly in their intelligence levels also. Similarly, they also differ 
significantly as regards their self-cSmccpt. Their morale index is also different 
m different streams, The highest mean performance score has been obtained 
by the Science students, which is below than 50 per cent of the performance 
scores, and the same is true for Agriculture students also. So they also differ 
significantly as rcgard.i the Morale dimensions. 

Effect of Different Age-groups: Different age-groups have got different 
achievement motivation means and the differ significantly with age-groups 13- 
14 to 21-22. If the higher is the age, the'higher would be the achievement 
motivation index also. With different levels of age-groups, the self-concept 
index shows an erratic trend with the increase of age, However, the morale of 
the Students is not affected by the different age-groups of ihc siudcnis, i.e; age 
level is not a barrier as regards high/low morale of the students. The tribal 
students belonging to different age-groups show a significant difference in the 
means for diffcrenl personality needs such as n-Buion,omy, n-affiliation, n- 
succorance, n-changc and n-aggression. They also show a different attitude 
towards different morale calcgorios. 

Effect of Caste: The Mina and Bhil students differ significantly as regards 
achievement motivation and self-concept indices, while in the rest pf the 
variables as intelligence, morale and performance, they do not show a significant 
difference in the means. Morale and performance more or less are similar, It 
is observed that Llie achievement motivation index, intelligence level, self- 
concept and performance means arc slightly higher in case of the Bhil then that 
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of the Mina siudcnus, 

Effect of Aspirations -The inbal students having three levels of aspirauons 
differ agnificanily in their self-concept, inicUigcncc, morale, performance and 
self-cowwpl. The average aspirants have got higher self-concept index than 
the low and best aspirants. Similarly, the low aspiranis have got high morale 
index than the best aspiranis. The performance score is also high for the best 
aspirants and vice-versa. 

Effm of Father's m: The students belonging to parents with high, average 
and low education do not differ significantly as regards their achievement 
modvaiion index, intelligence level, self-concept index, morale index and 
performance score. Thus the educational levels of the parents of the inbal 
students have got nothing to contribute to their achievement moUvauon index. 

Effect of Three Levels of Father's Occapaiion: The three levels of 
occupation of the parents of tribal students do not affect the achievement 
motivation index, intelligence level, self-conccpt index, morale and perfonnance 
significantly. The .students belonging to average occupational level of the 
parents have got slightly higher inielligence and self-concept levels, while the 
students belonging to high and low occupational categories of the parents have 
less and high achievement motivation index. 

Effect of SBS Income Levels: The three levels of occupation of the parents 
have not much effect on the achlevemenvafiotivauon, intelligence, self-concept, 
and morale of the students, but it has a significant effect on their performance. 
The average income group sludents have got high achievement modvaiion 
index, intelligence level, self-concept index and morale index as compared to 
high and low income group students. High and low income group students 
differ significandy in their performance scores also. 

Overview of toe Findwos 

The tribal students exhibit different types of behaviour and these can only 
he interpreted in die light of different envLronmcnisi—'irban, semi-urban, rural 
and environments related to the remotest and far-f/ung areas situated in the 
foresis, desert lands and hillock and the same is true for different types of 
schools they are studying in. All these factors affect the learning behaviour 
of the children which predict their learning outcomes. So the study has 
revealed that achievement raoilvaiion, sclf-conccpt^ pwismaliiy patem, 
intelligence levels and students', morale need to be si«*'' 3 th«i(jd for better 
learning outcomes. As environmental infiucnce helps to a great extent; to 
acquire learning In a substantial way, the effecu of environments cannot be 
ignored, especially at home and in schools situated near the tribal areas as they 
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predict the difTcreni types of classroom climates prevailing in Ash^ schools, 
residential schools and other schools in general. 

On the basis of the study conducted and the results arrived at, it is 
suggested that more socso-psychologlcal studies may be conducted, taking in 
view ihe different problems and rteeds of each tribe so that constructive 
educational and vocational programmes may be taken up for the' all-round 
development of tribal students. So in tribal areas new schools, educational 
centres and community development centres should be opened. Multi-entry 
system should be encouraged in schools so that students may study different 
courses as per their conveniemce or their requirements. L- 

Further, efforts should be made to appoint such teachers who belong to 
tribal areas or come from different tribes. Even less qualified teachers or 
untrained teachers can be appointed so that tribal students may get continuous 
leaching in schools. 


□ 


Reading Characteristics of the Sighted and Blind School 

Students 


(Dr) Nanehta Basu Roy neb Sen 


T here are more than 13 million disabled persons in India, ten per cent of 
whom have more than one disability. As per the 1981 Census, the total 
nuntber of visually handicapped persons was 3.4 million and they constituted 
roughly 12 per cent of the total population. As many as 80 per cent of the blind 
live in rural areas where there are no facilities for their development. 

A number of studies have been conducted on reading comprehension, reading 
difficulties and rate of reading of sighted chiWrea In the case of blind shidentS such 
studies are very less. Keeping this in view, a study was undertaken to explore into 
the reading done by blind students and how it diffored fiom sighted students. 

BHU (1989), 
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Cteffintvfcs 

The main ohjecuves of the study were; 

1. To itudy the speed of reading of Ihe blind and sighted students. 

1 To compare the speed of reading of the blind and sighted students. 

1 To comfwe Utc difficulty levels of reading matter which the blind and 
sighted students can read with complete comprehension. 

4. To compare the comprehension levels of the blind and sighted students 

5. To study the errors made by the blind and sighted students while 
reading. 

6. To study the fluency and clanty m reading of the blind and sighted 
students. 

HyfontESEs 

The following hypoiheiies were set up for testing: 

1, (a) There ts no aigmficani difference in the speed of reading of the 

blind and sighted students of the same class. 

(b) As ilte grade increstses the speed of reading also increases. 

2, There is no difference in the difficulty level of the reading material in 
the case of blind and .sighted students. 

3, There is no difference in the comprehension levels of the blind and 
sighted students. 

4, There is no difference in ihc errors made while the blind and sighted 
students read. 

5, There is no significant difference in the fluency and clarity in reading 
of the blind and sighted students. 

Deumitation 

Keeping in view the time, energy and resources at the disposal of the 
researcher the study was delimited to oral reading, completely blind students 
and school students. 

Samm 

A sample of 240 students studying In blind and sighted schools was taken 
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up for the study. 

Tools 

The following tools were used: 

(i) Personal Daut Sheet. 

(ii) Cloze Test for measuring speed of reading, reading comprehension, 
difficulty level of reading and few characteristics of oral reading. 

Major Findings 

1. There is no significant difference in the speed of reading of the blind 
and Sighted students of the same class. The F values, i e. F for grades 
is 1.39 which is not significant, but the values for F interaction 7 49 
and F for blind and sighted is 1285,8, which arc significant at .01 
level, Thus the null hypothesis is rejected. 

2. There is no significant difference in the difficulty level of the reading 
material in the case of the blind and sighted students. The F values, 
i.e. F for grades is 3.539, F for interaction is 6.216, F for blind and 
sighted is 56,017. The F for grades is significant, and the other two 
values are significant at .01 level, This shows the null hypothesis is 
rejected. 

3. There is no difference in the comprehension levels of the blind and 
sighted students, The F values, i.e. F for grade is 3.14, F for interacuon 
IS 9.11, F for blind and sighted is 64,67. The F for grade is significant, 
and the other two values are significant at .01 level This shows the 
null hypothesis is rejected. 

4. There is no difference in the errors made while the blind and sighted 
students rfcad. F values for grade is 1.23, F for interaction is 5 83, F 
'for blind and sighted is 1230.5, F value of 1.23 is significant and the 
Other two values are significant. This shows the null hypothesis is 
rejected. 

5. There is no significant difference in the fluency and clarity in reading 
of the blind and sighted students. The cr values range from 2 to 5.4, 
and are significant. This shows the null hypothesis is rejected. 
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Impact of Investigatory Approach upon Student-teacher 
Appraisal and its Implications for Science Teachers’ Training 

Programme 


Dr (Mbs) Chander Kanta Mauk 


E XKRtK^rEs have revealed that the most effeclivc way to impart scientific 
mtruction and knowledge to the students is through investigatory teaching, 
which means the analysis of scientific inquiry. In leaching science, ihe process 
of inquiry is to be encouraged. It also sesems desirable to identify investigatory 
approach strategics and to try them out in the classroom situations. Cognitive 
organisation is an impormnt aspect of teacher behaviour. It is also an indicator 
of the success of an approach and the training programme, The present study 
designed to investigate the following questions; 

1. Does the learning of the investigatory approach develop desirable 
teaching competencies among the science teachers? 

2. Does a change follow in the cognitive appraisal by the use of this 
approach? 


Hypotheses 

1. There is no significant difference in the cognitive appraisal of sludenh 
teachers about the inve.siigatoiy approach between the three groups of 
student-teachers after their exposure through modular structured reading 
material. 

2. There is no significant improvement in student-teachers’ cognitive 
appraisal after learning the investigatory approach through live 
demonstration. 

3. There is no significant improvement in student-teachers’ cognitive 
appraisal after learning the investigatory approach through simulated 
peer teaching. 
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4. There is no significant improvement in student-teachers’ cognitive 
appraisal after learning the investigatory approach through 
implementation. 

5. There is no significant difference in student-leachera’ copitive appraisal 
about the investigatory approach among those students who learnt the 
apprtmch through structure reading material; live demonshaiion; peer 
leaching attd implementation than their counterparts, who learnt the 
approach through modular structured reading material and 
Implementation experience, 

6. There is no significant difference in student-teachers' classroom 
functioning on observed performance among the three groups of siudent- 
leachers exposed to modular structure reading material, live 
demonstration, simulated peer teaching and implementation modes of 
presentation of the investigatory approach singly or conjointly. 

Mbttiodoixwy 

The design of the study was multiple independent variable levels, matched, 
randomnised, between subject, experimental control poup desip. The study 
was conducted by using the following tools prepared by the investigator; 
(i) Modular structured reading material, (ii) Cognitive appraisal scale, and 
(iii) Observation schedule. 

Two hundred science student-teachers, male and female, of the three 
colleges of education at RohtaJc were involved in the theoretical acquisition of 
the concept of the investigatory approach. For intensive study 54 science 
sludeni-ieachers of Oaur Brahman College of Education, Rohiak formed the 
sample, They were picked up by following a purposive random sampling 
procedure. The groups were matched on sex, academic qualifications and 
teaching expeorience. 

FiNotNas 


1. The teacUons of the science-teachers about ihe investigatory approach 
strategies are favourable. 

2. There is an identical copitive orientation after learning through the 
modular structured reading material stage. 

3. Learning of the investigatory approach through viewing live 
demonstrations results in the improvement of the cognitive appraisal 
about the approach, 

4. Learning of the investigatory approach through peer teaching shows 
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significam imptovmeiu in ihc cognitive appraisal 

5. The cognitive appraisal in each stage of learning differs in a substantial 
manner, reflecting the distinct stages of learning as differentiable from 
the continuum of thoughtless to the thoughtful modes of functioning. 

6. The maximum gain in the cognitive appraisal is at the stage of learning 
the approach through viewing live dcmo.siiations. 

7. Implementation improves the cognitive appraisal but the change in 
the appraisal is not staiLstically significant, 

8. The student-teachers who' learn the invc.siigalory approach through 
structured reading malcnai have much lower gain by this treatment 
than those who learn the approach through modular structured reading 
matcnal, viewing live dcmonstraiion.s and peer leaching, 

9. The efffcctivene.ss of the implementation strategy is dependent upon 
the initial learning experience, 

10. Satisfactory learning thniugh the training programme determines the 
workability of the investigatory approach at the implcmcmauon stage. 

11. Classroom performance us dependent upon learning and 
implemcntaiional experience, 

12. Theoretical acquisition of knowledge of the investigatory approach 
does not result in propositional (functional) knowledge of the approach. 

13. Theatudent-teacivets thinking while learning the investigatory approach 
as inferred from their responses afl« the first, .second and third stage 
of ireaimeni were in terms of doubts and fears about the different 
dimensions of the investigatory approach strategies. 

14. The siudcm-teachcrs’ thinking after learning through implementation 
experiences were in terms of suggestion.s fdr the effective 
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Pia^etian Concepts of Conservation, Seriation and Classification 
in Relation to Intelligence 


(Dr) Indira Kumari 

Lecturer, Directorate of Correspondence Courses, 
MJ). University, Rohtak 


(Dr) B.S. Daoaur 
Reader, Department of Education, 
MD, University, Rohtak 


T he human child, for a long time, was presumed to be non-differentliom 
the adult; the little child was considered a miniature adult. He was dressed 
in adult clothes cut to suit his size He was expected to think and behave like 
adults, It took a long time for this faulty conception of human development 
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to change. Jean Piaget has expenmentaJly proved that adult forms of thought 
are dUsdnet from iho^ of children. His theory has tried to prove that there are 
qualitative differcnceii between the inusUectual structures of children and 
^UlLS. 

Though die child of today grows into the adult of tomorrow, his thought 
proceisea do not have a comparable coniHtmty. Children’s thought processes 
bear the stamp of dtsctmtinuou.s change and ocvelopmcnt, Piaget’s division of 
iniellcciual development from child to adult into four relatively distinct periods 
or stages and the smictures and capaciucs that characterise a given stage are 
operative in nature, and hence, guide the child’s thinking in the stages that 
follow. 

Jean Piaget developed a unique theory of knowledge (genetic epistemology) 
which is distinct from philosophically conceived forms of epistemology. It is 
speculative in concqpdon but empirical in operation m the sense that though 
it is ba.scd on purely speculative ideas of Kant, but Piaget gave it a form of 
empirical testability. According to this theory, child’s cognitive development 
is stage-dependent in contrast to the age-dependent development theory of 
Freud and the maturaiional theory of Gcsscl. It is stage-dependent in the sense 
that aiiainmcnt of a higher stage of cognitive dcvclopmcm depends both logically 
and empirically on a stage of development that precedes it. For example, the 
development of formal imsonlng and hypothesizing (the formal operational 
stage) is logically, and, hence, empirically dependent upon development of 
concrete operations in the child. The latter stage is clioruclcrizcd by attainment 
of conservadon of inas.s, weight, volume and the ability to seriate, to classify, 
etc. Further attainment of concepts and abilities occurs a.s a result of children’s 
active participation in, and inicraciion with, the environment. The child attains 
conservations, etc. to the extent he interacts with, and manipulates, the physical 
and social environment in which the child happens to be. 

Of the four stages of inicUeciual development (viz. sensorimotor, pre- 
operaiional, concrete operational and formal operational, the stage of concrete 
operations is the most crucial for a child to enable him to grow into a full man 
capable of using, what Freud had termed, the secondary process cognitions, 
CThe secondary process copiiion of man is the most characteristic of him as 
a hontosapien, whi^h, according to ArmoUe, also distinguishes him uniquely 
from rest of animal life). This is, in other words, hia ability to think rationally 
and to act purposefully. 

Now, die question remains: How is it developed or gets facilitated via 
education of the child? In Pact, it is in this context that Piageilan epistemology 
means most and seems pertinent from the point of view of child’s 
education—education which, according to R.S. Peters (1982). is initiation into 
something that is worthwhile. Development of concrete operational stage of 
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intellectual development is one answer to this vital question concerning child’s 
ediK»tion. 

In the deyelqpmeni of logical thinking abilities (which form the basis of 
CtHinal reasoning), Piaget's main thrust in on the development of conservation 
of various eoocepts like number, mass, weight, volume, etc, as well as the 
ability to seriate and to classify objects, situations or relations. But the question 
that concerns us most is, what kind of environmental input is required to 
facilitate the development of such abilities? .This answer is obvious: child’s 
interaction with the environment—both physical and social. But what makes 
him interact with the environment depends to a reasonable extent on something 
that he is innately endowed with, as well as something that he has acquired 
or learned in the process of being reared up—his intellectual capacity or 
ability, his dispositions, motivations and skills, for example. Out of these, 
intellectual ability (also, sometime called intelligence) constitutes the internal 
or genetic factor to stimulate child's interaction with his environment, and 
lesullingly may help in the development of conservation and other related 
abilities. This innate ability of the child seems more basic than other factors 
that might be thought of to stimulate child's interaction with his environment. 
The present study, therefore, aimed at getting to know the extent to which this 
innate capacity called intelligence, is related with development of the ability 
to conserve to seriate and to classify given objects, situations or relations. The 
knowledge of the results of this study, while on one hand, could help teachers 
to guide their students, on the other, could help psychologists and educational 
theorists to comprehend this global and controversial conccepl called intelligence 
by looking into the relationship that it Is found to hold with each of the 
cognitive abilities mentioned by Piaget and referred to here as above. 

Many investigators in the field of cognitive development attempted to 
study the global capacity called intelligence in the context of Piagetian concqns. 
Synoptic view of a few of the more important studies are presented below: 

Feigenbaum (1963) studied the task complexity and IQ as variables! in 
Piaget's problem pf conservation. The sample comprised 90 subjects of 4-7 
years of age. The data indicated that children’s grasp of conservation tended 
to vary with their IQ and with the nature of the concrete experimental operations. 

Za’rour (1971) examined the effect of sex, religion, scholastic level, ses 
and mother's literacy on conservation of number. The study was conducted on 
224 Lebanese children. Ho concluded that scholastic level was not significantly 
related to conservation. 

Bat-Haec et al (1972) studied the relationship between Piaget’s conservation 
of quantity tasks and three measures of intelligence. It was found that there 
was positive correlation between the three measures of intelligence and 
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conservation ot quaniitj'. 

De Vries (1974) mde lo (iml oui the relauon bttwcen Piagetian cmscmtion 
(asks and tQ. One hundrend and forty-three children were divided into three 
gtottps: high, middle and low IQ groups on the basis of their performance on 
intelligence tests. These subjects were administered a scries of tasks including 
conservation tasks of number, mass, length and liquid. He concluded that 
Piagetian tasks do appear to measure a different intelligence and a different 
achievement than do psychometric tests. 

Ayers ct al (1974) studied the telatioinhip among ability to conserve 
perceptual motor skills, reading readiness and IQ. Piagetian conservation tasks 
of number, liquid amount, solid amount, weight, length and area were 
individually administered. Significant cornslaiion.s were found between the 
measures of Piagetian tasks and iq. 

Rao (1976) studied the development of conservation of length, mass, 
weight, number, area and volume with respect to intelligence. Children were 
administered Raven’s Coloured Progressive Matrices. He found that children 
with higher level of ability performed better than those with lower level 
ability. 

The studies conducted on Piagetian concepts vis-a-vis intelligence are thus 
not conclusive to hold how intelligence (or scholastic aptitude) facilitates 
conservation concepts. It is for this reason, therefore, that the investigators 
took up this study to understand cmpincally the relationship that holds good 
between these. 

Objectives 

The present .study was'undertaken with the following objectives in view; 

1. To study the development of conservation of mass with respect to 
intelligence. 

2. To study the development of conservation of weight with respect lo 
intelligence. 

3. To study the development of conservation of volume with respect to 
intelligence. 

4. To study the development of the ability to seriate with respect to 
intelligence. 

5. To study the development of the ability to classify with respect to 
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inieUigerKfi. 

In order to carry out the study, the objectives were translated into 
conrc^XMiding hyptwh^s which are stated as below: 

1. There is a positive relationship between the development of mass 
conservation and intelligence. 

2. There is a positive relationship between'the development of weight 
conscfvaijon and intelligence. 

3. There is a po.siuve relationship between the development of volume 
cariservation and intelligence. 

4. There is a positive relationship between the development of ability to 
seriate and intelligence. 

5. There is a positive relationship between the ability to classify and 
intelligence. 

Procedure and Dbskjn 

To cany out the study, a representative cluster sample consisting of 240 
subjects was drawn from various schools (rural and urban, both) of Rohtak 
District, The sampled subjects were in the age-group of 7 to 12 years (le. they 
were in concrete operational stage of cognitive development), To have measures 
on ‘intelligence'. Raven’s Coloured Progressive Matrices (rcpm) were used, 
whereas to assess the con.servation of mass, weight and volume, and the 
abilities to seriate and to claswify Piagetian type tasks were structured and used. 
For adminislcnng these tasks, procedures as suggested by Piaget and Inhelder 
in their studies were strictly followed. For example, to assess conservauon of 
mass, two plasticine balls of equal masses were taken, shown to the students 
and they were asked to examine closely to see that these balls were having the 
same amount of matter. While they were seeing all this, one of the balls was 
transfonned into another shape, and questions were asked to see if the subjects 
had developed the concept of equilibration in respect of mas conservation. 
Similarly, equilibration ability was judged in respect of the conservation of 
weight and volume by adopting procedures apjpropriate to such assessments. In 
ihe case of conservation of weight, two plasticine balls having ihe same weight 
were taken, and one of the balls was divided into the two small ones and 
relevant questions were asked. For conservation of volume, 24 cubes arranged 
into two blocks of 2x2x3 were taken, TTiese cubes were re-airanged as 1x2x6 
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and tte subjects were asked whether they occupy the same spsce or not, For 
oteemng the ability to seriate six dolls and six sticks of different sixes were 
tidteo. The subjects were asked to arrange the dolls and the sticks in such a 
manner that each doll couW have a stick according to its height In the same 
way* the ability to classify was observed by using some geometrical figures as 
HTanglcs, quadnlatcrals and pentagons and the subjects were asked to classify 
them. The ability to seriate and to classify were also observed on the basis of 
two or more propertiefi existing simultaneously in the object. For example, for 
double scriation, 16 plastic strips of varying lengths and breadths were taken, 
One vertical line of four strips was arranged by the Investigators in their 
ascending order of length and another of horizontal lino of four strips in 
increasing order of their breadth. The rest were left for the subjects to arrange. 
For observing double classification, the experiment was done on the similar 
lines, 

To score for conservation abiliu'es levels 0,1 and 2 were created (0 indicated 
non-conservers, 1 indicated iransitionals and 2, conservers), Those who could 
answer correctly and also explained the reasons thereof, were named conservers, 
those who could give correct answer but failed to give the logical explanation, 
wore the transibonals; whereas those who could not give a correct answer were 
termed non-conservers. The experiments were repeated with the same subjects 
with different materials or designs for each of the logical thinking abilities, 
These cognitive abilities constituted the dependent variables whereas intelligence 
(scores on cpm) constituted the independent variable. 

The data on intelligence were also classified into three levels—Ifiow; 
intelligence), 2 (average intelligence), and 3 (high intelligence). J<3>M 75 formed 
'level 3, PCPM between 25 and 75 constituted level 2 and pcpm less than 25 
formed level 1. 

Analysis of Data and Results 

The dau were analysed in two ways; first, by computing frequencies^r 
cent frequencies of conservers, transitionals, and non-conservers by intelligence 
for each of the dependent variables and second, by computing chi-squares in 
respect of each of the dependent variables, i.e, logical thinking abilities by 
intelligence (It is because inieiligence is continuous variable, whereas 
conservation, etc, were bifurcaied as conservers, transitionals and non-conservere. 
The results pertaining to the first type of anaylysis in terms of frequency Hid 
per cent frequency for each of the logical thinking abilities by intelligence are 
presented below in Table I through 7, 
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Taslb ( 

Frequency/Per Cent Frequency of Mass CopservaUon by InleUlgence (Tola!) 


Sample Siac - 240 

Mass 

Conservation 


Levels of Intelligence 




1 

2 

3 

Total 

0 

49 

2 

0 

51 


(13 11) 

(3.85) 

(OOO) 

(21 25) 

I 

16 

B 

0 

24 


(1081) 

(15 38) 

(0.00) 

(10 00) 

2 

83 

42 

40 

165 


(56,08) 

(80.77) 

(100 OO) 

(68.75) 

Total 

148 

52 . 

40 

240 


(FtgureJ m psfcnlhcses denote “fcagc Column-wise) 


Tabu 2 

Frcqucney/Pcr Cent Frequency of Weight Conservation by Intelligence (Total) 

Sample Size - 240 

Weight 

Conservation 


/ 

Levels of Intelligence 



1 

2 

3 

Toul 

0 

119 

22 

2 

143 


(80.41) 

(42 31) 

(5 00) 

(59,58) 

1 

27 

19 

13 

59 


(18,24) 

(36 54) 

(32,50) 

(24.58) 

2 

2 

11 

25 

38 


(1.35) 

(21.15) 

(62.50) 

(IS 83) 

Total 

imi 

52 

40 

240 


(Figures in parcnihesei denote %age column-wise) 
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Tasu 3 

FirqiMDCj/Per Cait Frequmqr of \ (rfume ConacraaiJoo hj InUUlgooct (Toul) 

Sample Size • 240 

Volumo 

Constnauon 


Utvels of Iniclligencc 



1 

2 

3 

Toul- 

0 

I4g 

39 

14 

201 


CIOOOO) 

(75.00) 

(35 00) 

(83.75) 

1 

0 

12 

U 

23 


(0.00) 

(23 08) 

(27.50) 

(9 58) 

2 

0 

1 

15 

16 


(0,00) 

(1.92) 

(37 30) 

(6 67) 

Total 

I4« 

52 

40 

240 


CFigurei in jHfuiihcKi dowie %*ge column-v-iMl 


Ta»le 4 

Frequ«Dcjr/Fer Cent Fr«<iuuic 7 of Simple Strlailon bj InieUlftrnce (Toul) 

Sample iize - 240 

Simple 

Senaiion Abililv 


Ecveli of Inielligence 



1 

1 

3 

Toul 

0 

43 

1 

0 

44 


(29 05) 

(1 92) 

(0 00) 

(18.33) 

1 

33 

II 

1 

45 


(22.30) 

(21 »3) 

(2 30) 

(18.75) 


72 

40 

39 

151 


(48.65) 

06.92) 

(97,50) 

(62.92) 

Toul 

143 

52 

40 

240 


(Figurei m fwrenihests dtnoie tage column-»i«) 
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Taru 5 

rr«qu«iK^;rP(r C«nl Fr-tmuency ot Double StrlillOD 

AbOlly by Inldllgenoe (Toul) 

Sample Size - 240 

Double 

Sen»l*on Ab(lii> 


Levels of Iniclligcnce 



1 


3 

Toul 

0 

145 ‘ 

41 

12 

198 


(92 92) 

(78 85) 

(30 00) 

(82 50) 

1 

3 

II 

18 

32 


12 03) 

Ul.li) 

145,00) 

(13 33) 

2 

0 

0 

10 

10 


(000) 

(0.00) 

(25 00) 

(4.17) 

Toul 

— ----- 

UR 

52 

40 

240 


(Fiturci IT ;^*remhetci demie %«ge columiwiie) 


Ta<lg6 

Frequeitey/Per Cent Frequency of Simple Cluslflcellon AbllUy by iDiclIiguice (Toul) 

Sample Size ■ 240 

Simple C^Ussifiiuiion 
•A hi 11) 


Level} of Intelligence 



1 

2 

3 

Toul 

0 

45 

3 

0 

48 


(3041) 

(5,77) 

(OOO) 

(2000) 

1 

46 

g 

2 

56 


(31 08) 

(15.38) 

(5,00) 

(23 33) 

t 

57 

41 

38 

136 


(38,51) 

(78,85) 

(95,00) 

_(56,67) 

Toul 

148 

52 

40 

240 


(Figuift tn (wrenihei^i dtnou '%>age column-wUe) 
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Tablb ^ 

Fr«tiuat»cr/Per Ctul Frequency of Double OaKirtcalton AbBlly hy Intelligence (Toul) 

Sample Size - 240 

Double CUiiIicalion 
Atwliiy 


t^vcli 

or Inielligencc 



1 

2 

3 

Toul 

0 

147 

43 

16 

206 


(97 32) 

(«2 69) 

(40 (Xl) 

(85,83) 

1 

0 

9 

20 

29 


(OOO) 

(17.31) 

(50.00) 

(12,08) 

a 

1 

0 

4 

S 


(0 68) 

(0.00) 

(tO.OQ) 

(200) 

Toul 

148 

J2 

40 

240 


(Figures in parentheses denote %agc column-wise) 


The results pertaining lo the second type of analysis (in terms of chi- 
squarc for each of the logical thinking abilities by intelligence) are presented 
in Table 8 below; 


Tabu 8 

Chl'SquRre (ToUl) 


Samplt Size - 240 


DF 

Vtlue 

Probability 

Mass by inielligence 

4 

41.540 

0,0001 

Weight by intelligence 

4 

115,389 

0.0001 

Volume by inielligence 

4 

122 618 

00001 

Simple serielion by inielligence 

4 

45.051 

0,0001 

Double lenaiiun by inielligence 

4 

114,401 

0 0001 

Simple classilicaiion by imelUgenc* 

4 

55 741 

0,0001 

Double cUtiihcation by intelligenea 

4 

94.161 

O.OOOl 
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iNTtHPRI-TAnON ANT> DlSaJSSir)N OF RESULTS 

llypolhcsis No. 1 sLaiM that ihere is a positive relationship between the 
development of muss conservation and intelligence. This implies that subjects 
who .scored high on coloured progressive matrices are more likely to develop 
the ability of mas.s cQn.servaLion. A look at Table 1 shows that of the total 40 
candidates falling in the higher ability group, all the 40 were found to be 
conservers. Whereas, of the 148 subjects falling in the low ability group, only 
83 could attain ma.ss con.servation, the chi-square value of the samples (N-240) 
i.s 41.540 DP 4 significant at .0001 level of significance. Thus, hypothesis No 
1 .stands accepted. 

Hypothesis No. 2 slates that there is a positive relationship between the 
development of weight conservation and intelligence A perusal of Table 2 
shows that in the low abilily group, only two subjects could attain weight 
conservation out of a total of 148, who fell into this level of intelligence. In 
the cu.se of high ability group, 25 out of 40 (62.50 per cent) were weight 
conservers. The percentage of non-conservers in the low ability group is 80.41 
whereas in the average ability group, it is 42.31 and in the high ability group, 
it is 5 only. This clearly indicates dial the percentage of non-conservers decreases 
with increa.se in the ability level and the percentage of conservers Increases 
with increase in the ability lev.cl, This is further confirmed by the chi-square 
values. In all these cases, the chi-squarcs are significant at ,0001 levels. Thus, 
Hypothesis No. 2 is accepted and we can hold that intelligence is positively 
related to weight conservation and, hence, to logical thinking. 

Hypothesis No, 3 slates that there is a positive relationship between the 
development of volume conservation and intelligence, A look at Table 3 shows 
that 100 per cent of the cases in the low abilily group were non-conservers of 
volume, Seventy-five per cent were non-conservers from the average ability 
group, whereas 35 per cent were non-conservers in the higher ability group 
The percentage of conservers in the average ability group increased to 1.92 and 
the percentage of conservers of volume in the high ability group increased to 
37,50. These results clearly indicate that there is a positive significant 
relationship between, intelligence and conservation of volume. To confirm 
ihe.se findings, chi-square values were computed which m presented in Table 
8. 'Hie table shows that chi-square values against this relationship are significant 
at .0001 level of significance. HypoUiesis No. 3 of this study, therefore, stands 
accepted. 

Hypothesis No, 4 states that there is a posifive relationship between ability 
to seriate and intelligence. This ability was studied first as simple senauon 
ability and second, as double seriadon ability The results related to simple 
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scriaiion ability arc presented in Table 4. A perusal of Table 4 makes it clear 
lhai 48.65 per cent belonging to the low abiliiy group (level 1), 76 92 per ccni 
of the average ability group (level 2) and 97.50 per cent of the cases belonging 
to the high ability group (level 3) successfully displayed the simple seriation 
ability. On the other hand. 29.05 per cent of level 1, 1,92 per cent of level 2, 
and 0.0 per cent of level 3 could not di.splay the ability of simple seriation. 
It is easy to see that there is a systematic increase of successful manifesiors 
of ability of simple seriation m relation to increasing levels of intelligence; the 
chi-square values arc significant at .0(X)1 level of significance. 

Similarly, the results related to double .senation ability arc presented in 
Table 5 which shows that only 25 percent of level 3 could display the ability 
of double seriation. Other cases were cither those who remained in the 
transitional suige or who could not display die ability at all. On the basis of 
these results, one can easily infer that double senation ability is a very complex 
ability, yet, it can be said that it has a significani positive relationship to 
intelligence, These results arc further confirmed by the application of chi- 
square test (Table 8), the chi-square value is significani ai .0001 level of 
significance. So, hypothe.sis No. 4 is fully accepted both in regard to simple 
seriation and double seriation ability. 

Hypothesis No. 5 suics that there is a positive relationship between the 
ability to classify and intelligence. The re.sulis pcruining to this relationship 
arc contained in Table 6 (simple classification) and Table 7 (double 
classification). A look at Table 6 shows that 38.51 per cent of the cases at level 
1, 78.85 per cent of the cases at level 2, and 95 per cent of the cases at level 
3 showed the ability of simple classification. 

Like ihc seriation ability, the ability to classify has also been studied at 
two levels: simple classification ability and double classification ability. The 
results computed in regard to the double classificaiion ability arc presented in 
Table 7. Thi.s table shows that only one subject, out of 148 (0.68%) belonging 
to le\el 1 of intelligence, was the successful achiever of the ability of double 
classification; only four subjects out of 40 (10%) belonging to level 3 of 
intelligence could achieve this ability. These results show that the ability of 
double classification like that of double seriation is a very complex ability and 
probably starts manifc.siing lalcr m adolescent period. But one thing seems to 
be certain that this ability has a close relationship with intelligence and 
sysicmatically vanes v.iih variauon in the level of miclligcnce. The chi-squorc 
values against both simple tia-Sitificaiion ability and double classification ability 
are significani. making it clear that the ability to classify changes with levels 
of intelligence. Hypothesis No 5. therefore, stands accepted. 

Thus, the results of the present mvcsiigaiion are well in tunc with the 
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findings of Feigenbaum (l%3) Bal-Hace ci al (1972), Ayers ci al (1974) and 
Rao (1976) who empirically found that children wiih higher level of ability 
performed beiier on conservation mslu; than those with lower level ability. 
They are of the view that grasp of conservation tends to vary with kj, 

On the basts of the findings of the present investigation, we can safely 
hold that what we call intelligence can well be conceived of at least, in pan. 
in terms of cognitive or logical thinking abilities of Piaget, And second, at 
least indirectly, wo can hold that the development of intelligence occurs via 
the dcvcloptneni of such cogmuve abiliues. which further depends upon child's 
inieractian with his physical and social environment. Therefore, the present 
study has direct implications in the education of children Children should 
never be considered as passive recipients of knou ledge (as most of us in India 
think them to be) but as generators and'transformers of knowledge. 
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buetactitmal Effca oj Creativity and Intelligence on Emotional 
Smbility, Per.umality Adjustment and Academic Achievement 


Dk (Mrs) R K Akdra 


C RiAmrrv is a spk'nJmiKil ami complex ciMicepi which involves something 
unique. Progress in saned dimensions like cconcmiic growth, technological 
development anti psrtholngical well-being ol a nation rests basically upon the 
creative ulent. Ever) creative act has brought -a new dignity to man and man's 
new dignity ha.s added lo the crowtli ol civilisation It has rightly been said, 
"A few creative minds can make an enormous clilfcrencc to civilisation” 
(Tovnk-e, PKiaj. 

Crcattsiiy as a concept grew out of the laci iluu the concept ormiclligcnce 
could not account for creative behaviour. Still lor a pretty long time creativity 
was treated as a synonymous lo mielligence 1 aier these tun mental abilities 
were declared os quite %cparjio Irotn eovh uihor. Inspiic of involving two 
distinct mental opcration.s. these two abilities are lound to be related to each 
other, ho doubt the cxiem of their relaiionship varies from study lo study, 
Since divergent facior'* are relatively indefvmieni of cognuive laciors, ihe 
imcrctirrelation between tests ol these two caieyones are also low. A great deal 
of research on creativity has* been devoted lo settle the controversy which 
basically would regard creativity measures as either independent or all inclusive 
of intelligence measures .-X very high posiuvc relationship between these two 
vanablc.s has been reixirted by .AnUrews 11930), Perry (i960), Geutels and 
Jackson (1962), Pussi (Pi?)), Mchdi tl973>. Janal and Sharma (1980), Qureshi 
(19S0). etc. A pos'itive htji low relationship between these two variables was 
found by Guilford and Christensen (1956), Thorndike (1963), Wallach and 
Kogan (1965), Rama (1965). Mehdi (1977). Badnnalh and Saiyanaram (1979), 
De.shmukh (1979) and K)shore (19S1). Contrary to these finding-S, .Mackmon 
(1961), Mehdi (197S) and .Muddii (1980) have reported a negative relationship 
between them. In some siuilics the investigators (C'hasscll. 1960; Yamamoto, 
1961; Khire, 1971, Janal and .Sansanwal. 1979) could noi observe any sort of 
relationship between these two abihiies Even it was observed that intelligence 
at its different levehs has difl'ereni trends of relationship with creativity, Geuels 
and Jackson (1962). Pankooe and Kogan il968). Wallach and Wing (1969) and 
Gupu (1980) found sub.suntial independence between measures of creativity 
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and inielhgcnce. Bui il is irrational to conclude that these two variables are 
completely inde[»ndenl. However, it has widely been accepted that general 
intelligence is still the main essential ability in predicting creativity scores 
The ‘Threshold' theory advanced by Torrance (1965) and supported by others 
hypotheses that at some point around an IQ of 120 the achievement of chUdren 
IS likely to be determined by their creativity ihan by the amount by which the 
IQ exceeds 120. Hence nothing conclusive could be discerned. 

Regarding developmental aspect it has been found that personality factors 
arc crucial in the development of creativity. The roots of creativity do not 
seem to lie in convergent or divergent thinking, but rather in the personality 
and motivational aspects of character (Hudson. 1966). Roe and Terman (1954). 
Singh (1979) and Gupta (1981) have referred genius and creatives as better 
adjusted. The findings of Bloom (1963). Caliell (1963), Drevadhl (1964), Jhag 
(1979) loo suggested that emotional stability and adaptations are higher among 
creatives and scientists than general population. But Bhattacharya (1956) found 
Indian women artists to be slightly emotional and having higher degree of 
sensitivity. Similarly, Mackinnon (1962) found mathematicians to be 
complicated, courageous and emotional. Individuals characterised as impulsive, 
unrestrained and unstable scored high on creativity lest measures ^arron, 
1953; Geizels and Jackson, 1962; Bowers, 1967 etc,). Here again inconclusive 
results have been reported. 

Regarding the atutude of creatives towards school work and their level,of 
academic performance, some work is also reported. Mayden (1959) found 
creatives to be supenor in intelligence and interested in academic achievement. 
Similarly, Reidking and Wickwire (1959) found creative children to value 
intellectual attainment and showed desirable attitude towards school work. 
Acharyulu (1978), Menon(1980), Vijayelakshmi (1980), Zargar (1980), 
Gnanambal (1982) and Singh (1982) found positive correlation between 
creativity and achievement. On the other hand, Gupta (1981) found that students 
with poor and average achievement were more creative. But Edwards and 
Taylor (1965) found a high intelligence group to be superior to a high creativity 
group on both achievement test and grade point averages 

Thus regarding the relationship between creativity and intelligence and 
their interactional effect on emotional stability, personality adjustment and 
academic achievement, one finds inconclusive and contradictory results. Hence 
It raises a pertinent question—How far do differeni creativity—^intelligence 
groups differ among themselves on the" variables of Emotional Stability, 
Personality Adjusunenl and Academic Achievement so as to determine ihcir 
interactional effect on them? 

Thus anticipating the importance and the sparsity of the work done in 
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India in diis area, Uw present study endeavoured to make an invwligation into 
ihc inuaactional efTeci of creativity and inlclligeiM:e on emoUcHial slidMlity. 
p<m>nality adjustment and academic achievement 

R«r the purpose of the present study the following hypotheses were 
formutalcd: 

1. High cteaiivc/high intelligence group is more stable emotionally than 
the Other creauvuy-iniclltgencc groups. 

2. High creaiive/high intelligence group is most superior in personality 
adjustment to other aeaiivuy-iniclligence groups. 

3. High creaUvc/low intelligence group is poorest of oiher crcaiive- 
intelligcncc groups in personality adjustment. 

4. High cteauve/high intelligence group surpasses the other creativity- 
inieUigcncc groups in academic performance. 

5. Low erealivc/high inielUgence group performs better in academic 
achievement than low ctcative/low intelligence group. 


Mctmoo 

Sample 

The sample of ihc present study consisted of 200 adolescents studying in 
Class XII of the four institutions of Aligarh city. The subjects were chosen 
from two boys' and two girls' micrmediaic collcgc.s by random sampling 
technique. The age-group of the boys and girls ranged from 15 lo 18 years. 

Tools and Techniques 

The following tools were administered on the sample; 

1. Creativity Thinking Test designed by Kishorc Cirraj was'used to 
measure the creative ability of the subjects. U included both verbal 
and non-verbal tests of creativity. It measures creativity in terms of 
fluency, fleicibility and originality and has an acceptable degree of 
reliability and validity. 

2. Mixed Type Group Test of Intelligence constructed by P.N. Mchrotra, 
was used to equate the groups on intelligence, It consists of both 
verbal and non-verbal tests of intelligence. 

3. Emotional Maturity Scale (itMS) prepared by Yasvir Singh and Mahesh 
Bhargava was used to assess the cmoiional stability of ihc sample 
under five caicgorics-Emotional Siability, Emotional Ibegression, Social 
Maladjustment, Personality Disimcgralioii and Lack of Intelligence. 

4. Adjustment Inveniory constructed by Quadri Jamal was used to measure 
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ihe persoiwJity adjustment of the sample. This consists of airics of 
questions describing possible emotions, attitudes of behaviour in 
different situations such as social, emotional, health, home and financial 
revealing personality. 

5. The loiol marks of all the subjects secured in high school examination 
of Uttar Pradesh Board of Secondary Educabon were collected from 
the records of annual examination and were used as achievement 

scores. 

To obtain a composite score on creativity and intelligence, verbal and non¬ 
verbal tests of creadvliy and intelligence were used. In creativity tests three 
types of scores, namely, fluency, Hexibiliiy and originality were obtained and 
the raw scores in each of these categories were converted into standard scores 
which were then added together to get the composue creativity score. Through 
the administration and scoring of the verbal and non-verbal test of creative 
thinking two main groups were identified—high creative group (Group A) and 
low creative group (Group B). Within these two groups, furthcr'sub-groups 
were set up based on the creauviiy index and the intelligence scoresi Thus the 
subjects were classified into four sub-groups reflecting the interacuon of both 
creativity and intelligence as: 

t 

IA High Creative/High Intelligence 
2A High CreauveA-ow Intelligence 
3B Low Creative/High Intelligence 
4B Low Creaiivc/Low Intelligence 

The main study, the administration of EMS and personality adjustment 
inventories, their scoring analysis and inlerprciation were confined to these 
four groups. Similarly, the high school marks of the students of these groups 
were collected and analysed. The number of students based on the scores of 
creativity and intelligence emerged as under: 


Groups No- ol aiudents 

lA High Creative/ High Intelligence 20 

2A High Creaiive/Low intelligence 15 

3B Low Creative/High rmelligence 10 

4B Low Creative/Low Inielbgence 25 


Thus the main study was confined to 70 subjects only. 

Analysis 

The data were, subjected to subsequent analysis for lesting the various 
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hypolheses by applying llie smiical icchniques like 'i' lesl in order to determine 
the significance of difference among diffcreni crcaiivity-intcUigencc groups on 
Uw variables of emotional stability, personality adjusuncni and academic 
achievement. 

Rbyt«.n AM) DisaTsioN 

Different crcalivity-intelligencc groups were compared on emotional 
Stability. The results axe summonsed m Table 1. 


Iajmx 1 

M«bb Difference of EmoiJonal .SiBbltliy and Us TranlnE for Slgnlflcante Among 
DlfTcrcnt CreailvIijr-tntdtlKcnce (Jniups 
(Hiahcf ihc rcorc, letsct ihe 1-M.S) 


s. 

No 

Groups 

N 

M 

,S‘l) 

.If 

1 VtUun 

Intar* 

prcutian 

1. 

High Croiiive/lligh Inicllieencc 

20 

70 45 

13% 

3V.1 2 

1.93 


1 

High Cre«iivc/l,ow tmclligcw.c 

IS 

10013 

22,1 

28>il-l 

141 


3, 

Low Croative/High Inictligcncc 

to 

84.1 

17 39 

43-1-4 

4,IX) 


4, 

Low Crenuvc/Low InielligccKC 

25 

98 2 

21 49 

23-2 3 

1 87 







1*.-:2.4 

10 







n -1 4 

1 77 



It has emerged clearly from the results presented in Table 1 dial High 
Creative/High Intelligence group is significantly highest in emotional stabiliiy 
than the remaining three Crealtvc/liiiclligcncc groups. Though group lA did 
not differ statistically from Group 3D but the oend definitely indicates towards 
that Hence the first hypotlic.sis osiablushing the superiority of Group lA to 
Groups 2A. 3B and 413, to a greater extent, has Iwcn accepted. The results 
obtained very much syncroni/e with the findings’ of Wallach and Kogan (1970) 
who reported dial High Crcative/High Intelligence children can cxccrcise 
within themselves both arntrol and freedom, and both adull-likc and child-likc 
behaviour. It means that being'high creative they tend to Iks unrestrained, 
uninliibucd and open but at the same time being high iiuclligcnt they have the 
ability to restrict and control their impulses, thus, at limes, show restrain in 
their behaviour Thi.s •accouius for inconsistency in ilieir behaviour. The opposite 
result obtained m the High Crcaioc/Low intelligence group funher endorses 
it This group is found to be least .stable, out ol all the four groups The results 
confirm the findings ofGeiyel and Jackson (1962), Hudson (1966) and Bouers 
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(1967), cic. who reiK>rtcd thai individuals characlensed as impulsive, sociable, 
talkairvc, uninhibited and unrestrained score high on creativity test measures' 
Similarly, Bhaiiatharya (l^.^) and Ray^Chaudhary (1961,1963) found Indian 
artists 10 be slightly more emotional with a high degree of sensiUvity, Likewise, 
Mackinnon (1962) found mathematicians to be emotional, Tuft (1961) found 
actors to Iw cnunitinal and excitable Therefore, the restraining effect of 
imeiligence on their behaviour is absent as their intellectual level is low, 
Thus it may Iw; intcrprctal that high creaiives who do not possess equally 
high level of intelligence show less maturity and stability in their behaviour, 
being basically impulsive, open and expressive, and unrestrained by nature. On 
the other hand, high creaiives endowed with high convergent abilities are well- 
armed in cxccrcising restrain over their behavioural manifestations and, therefore, 
are not easily overwhelmed by emotions. Thus intelligence plays a significant 
role in containing emotion.s, On the oihcr hand, high creaiives, not equally 
matched with high intelligence, .submit easily to emotional pressures 


Tabu. 2 

Mean OKTemice iif Pcnsonallty Adjustmcnl and its Testing for Signiricancc Among 
OltTerent Crcatlvlly-lnlelllgence Croups 
(lligtwr Llie score, leaser the adjusimeni) 


Cruupi 

N 

M 

SD 

df 

l-values 

InLef' 

preUiUon 

At 

20 

14 95 

7.69 

33=1-2 

3.95 


A2 

15 

29 M 

13.C7 

28=1-3 

3,13 


IH 

10 

23.6 

4 87 

43=1-4 

2,80 


H4 

25 

23.24 

10.97 

23=2-3 

3,11 






38=2-4 

1.54 

NS 





33=3-4 

.10 

NS 


From Table Z it may safely be concluded that those possessing both high 
convergent and divergent abilities are by far the most accomodative persons 
among different creative-intelligence groups, Conversely, the Low Creative/ 
High Intelligence group seems io be least adjusted. Thus the results obtained 
affirm the hypotheses 2 and 3, Hence High Creative/High Intelligence adolescents 
arc the most adjusted, and High Creative but Low Intelligent are the poorest 
in adjustment. Il means creative abilities up to a certain level of intelligence 
help in adju.simenl, But it is quite inconclusive due to much contradictions 
reported, Whereas Lytton (1971) referred convergers inhibited and maladjusted 
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and viewed divergers as uninhibited displaying virtues such as wholcsomeness, 
good adjustment, etc., Kneller (1965) described creatives as independent! 
iHKOnvenlional and less adjusted. These contradictory findings have found 
suRxn in many empirical studies (Caucll, 1963; Barron, 1969; Walb«g, 
I%9: Schr»ref. 1970; Btaii, 1971 etc.). It show.s many other factors in operation 
which need to be identified and properly controlled in order to infer correctly. 


Tahit 3 

Mena PlffereiKi! of Academic Achlewmenl and lls Twain* for Slgninomce Atnong 
Different Creallvlty-lnltlllgenct Groups 

mm 

N 

M 

.SD 

dl 

i-vtluei 

Inler- 

WcUilion 

M 

20 

30295 

33,77 

33=1-2 

4 B3 

p.Ol 

A2 

15 

25100 

26 02 

2S-.I.3 

291 

poi 

B3 

10 

263 00 

35.34 

4]j|-4 

6.24 

p.Ol 

BA 

as 

241 92 

30 2* 

23t.2.3 

.94 

NS 





38»2-4 

.94 

NS 





33»3-4 

1.32 

NS 



li is evident from Table 3 that intelligence plays a significant role in 
academic pcrfonnancc, All ihc high intelligence groups performed better than 
the low ones. Thus.it further endorses the much-acclaimed findings, On close 
scrutiny anodicr interesting phenomenon unfolds that even high creatives perform 
well. Whereas High Crcativc/High Intelligent topped in academic performance, 
the second position is held by the Low CrcativcsiTligh Intelligence group, and 
the High Creative/Low Intelligence group occupies the third position. Groups 
2A and 3B do not differ significantly, hence may be equated on academic 
achievement. It confirms the hypotheses 4 and 5. It means that high creatives 
perform equally well. 

Mayden (1959) found creatives to be interested in achievement. Reidking 
and Wickwirc (1959) reported creative children to value imclleciual attainment 
highly and showed desirable auiiudc towards school work. Ii means that minimal 
intelligence is required to show good re.sulls but further proficiency is achieved 
through creative potentiality. Thus creative potentiality improves it rather than 
being impediment in school performance, In addition to that, it also helps in 
creating desirable attitude towards school work provided school climate docs 
not thwart creative impulse, 
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On ihe basis of the analysis and inicnwetaiion of ihc data, an overall 
pictart of the effect of creativity and intelligence oh emodonal 

gUbUily, pemmaliiy adjustment and academic achievement has been drawn. 
High Creativc/Hlgh Intelligence group has an edge over all the remaining 
groups in these wo traits and performance. It. means both creativity and 
intelligence play a lignificant role in determining behaviour and performance 
and all these variables efTccUvely be predicied on the basis of both intelligence 
and creaUviiy measures; High CrcaUvftd-ow Intelligence and Low Creative/ 
High IntcUigcncc groups arc at p®r in academic performance whereas in 
emotional stability and personality adjustment Low Creative/High Intelligence 
group is derinitcly superior to High Crcalive/Low Intelligence group. It means 
iniclligencc plays an effective role in determining emotional stability and 
personality adjustment as compared to creativity. Creative potential is 
significantly related to intelligence. Thus high IQ is not a sufficient condition 
for high D.P. ability, it is almost a necessary condition (Guilford, 1967). 

In short, both creativity and intelligence interact upon behaviour and 
performance. TTte extent of development of these trails depends, to a greater 
oxlcni, on the degree of creative potentiality and intelligence possessed. Hence 
both creativity and intelligence are quite significant in determining emotional 
stability, adjustment and academic achievement. 
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Identification and Remedy of Difficulties in Learning Fractions 
with Programmed Instructional Material 


(Mrs) Ku,91i,vi Bhatia 


O WING to the traditional position of the '3Rs’, i.e. Reading, Wnting and 
Arlhmeiic at the elementary stage, a considerable proportion of the school 
time is allotted to Arithmetic. The time allotted to Arithmetic periods in the 
time-table during the day seems to be most favourable for concentrated work. 
It has also occupied a prominent place in the ‘Scholarship Examinations' taken 
at the age of ten, or eleven to the extent of fifty per cent of the written 
examinations, A' child learns the basics of calculations and computations of 
complex terms in its early life. 

l^ic aim of this study was to inculcate in children the habit of learning 
‘Fractions’ on their own with the help of Programmed Insiructional Material. 
This material helped the children to learn at their own pace—”Slow or fast. It, 
thus, reduced individual differences, which the teacher in a classroom might 
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not do so easily. U also made the children independent as they had to work 
on thCir own to solve the Arithmetic problems posed to them, The fear and 
anxiety of the children learning mathemetics were ahiply reduced by the 
material, ss it provided spaced review in order to guarantee high order of 

succes.s. 

The present study tested the effectiveness of the Programmed Instructional 
Material as a remedial teaching tool. A teacher faces many difficulties while 
teaching a class of forty to fifty students. A leacher cannot pay atlenUon to 
e«:h and every child in such a big class. The student also is not free to vary 
his^r own rate of learning. In traditional method of teaching, a student is 
threatened by the task as there is no proper provision for feedback m this 
method of teaching. Thu,s, we sec there arc many problems in the traditional 
method of classroom teaching. All these problems can be removed, to a greater 
extent, by the use of programVied instructions. 

Our examination system is such that a student gets pass marks even if he/ 
she has many learning difficulties/deficicncies, His/her deficiencies or leammg 
difficulties remain unremoved in that particular class. He/she enters the next 
class with all these difficulties and deficiencies. In the next class more 
deficiencies may be added to the previous ones. In this way die difficulties and 
deficiencies may get accumulated over the years which are not identified and 
hence unremoved at any stage of their schooling. The present study provided 
a Book-Formal Programme for such students 

OanscTtvEs of the S-wdy 

The following were the objectives of the study: 

1. To develop Ptogiammed Instructional Material on Fractions for students 

' of Class V. : , , 

2. To use Programmed Instructional Material as a teinedial tool. 

3. To test the effectiveness of Programmed Instructional Material in 
classroom teaching for the students of Class V, 

4. To te-si the significance of difference between die Traditional Method 
of Teaching and Teaching through Programmed Instrucuonal Material, 


HYPvmmsis 


The following research hypothesis of the study was formulated and tested. 
There is a significant difference in performance between ‘Je Tradiuonj 
Classroom Teaching Method and Teaching through Programmed Instrucuonal 


Material. 
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TiifcPnocEmmt, 

A sample or fifiV siudoiis was sclecicd from two mcd Primary Schools of 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi (Tweniy-five guidcnts from each school). 

This Study had the following four basic procedural features; 

1. Pre-ifcatmieni procedure 

2. Trcauineni proper procedure 

3. Post-treatment procedure 

4. Data analysis pnocedurc 

Some highlights of these procedures go ihu.s: 

The prc-lrcatmeru procedure covered the description of preliminaries, pre- 
treatment assessment with the help of Criterion Tesus for selecting parUcipanis 
for Programmed Insimciional Material and the method of assigning subjects to 
the Expcrimenial Group and the No-treatment Control Group. It also included 
the number of Criterion Tests used as pre-iest with their description of contents. 
Four Criterion Tests were adminisiercd to the students on four consecutive 
days. 

The treatment procedure included the preparation of a programmed unit 
on 'fractions’, stages of administration of Programmed Instructional Material, 
instructions given to the subjects and precautions taken before providing 
Programmed Instructional Material. 

Preparing a programmed unit included-the following steps: 

1. Study of the syllabus 

2. Review of aims and objectives of the topic 

3. Defining the pre-requisite skills 

4. Decision regarding the type of programming to be used 

5. Writing the draft frames 

6. First uy-oui and then revision 

7. Criterion evaluation of draft frames 

8. Classroom uy-out 

After one week of the final treatment sesition, the subjects In both the 
Experimental and Control Groups were rc-adminisicred the four criierion tests 
to obtain criterion measures on the efficacy of Programmed Instructional 
Material, 

The data analysis procedure described the gestalt of the study. Pre*test was 
conducted on both the Expcrimenusl and Control Groups. The Experimental 
Group was given the treatment, i.c. provided with Programmed Instructional 
Material whereas the Control Group was left without any treatment. Then post- 
test was administered on both the groups. Their Oain-Scores were calculated 
on the post-test, 
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Resu-ts anp Interpretation 

The procedure employed m the analysis of ihc daia is enumerated below: 

1. The invesiigdior found oul wheUicr or not there was a significant 
difference between the two groups, namely, the Experimental and the 
Control Group. 

2. Means and Standard Deviations of the gain scores of the two groups 
on post-test were calculated. 

3. The significance of difference between the gain scores on post-tests of 
the Experimental and Control Groups was tested. 

The significance of difference between the Gain-Scores of the two groups 
was tested at .05 level and at .01 level by applying t-test. 


Mean of the Experimental Group 

= 

36.16 

Mean of the Control Group . 

= 

41.68 

Standard Deviation of the Experimental Group 

= 

14.976 

Standard Deviation of the Control Group 

= 

13.841 

Standard Error of difference between Means 


4.162 

Calculauid Value of ‘i' 


1.326 

Degree of Freedom 

= 

48 

Value of T’ at ,05 level for 48 df 

= 

2,017 

Value of’t’ at .01 level for 48 df 


2.696 

The value of 't' = 1.326, calculated from the data is less than the 


tabulated value of ‘t’ « 2.017. Therefore, it is inferred that there was no 
significant difference between the means of the two groups at 05 level. 

Mean and standard deviation of the gain scores of the Experimental and 
Control Groups were calculated on the post-test. The gain scores were computed 
by subtracting the pre-test scores from the post-test scores of the students. 


Mean of Gain Scores of the Experimental Group = 28.92 

Mean of Gain Scores of the Control Group = 14.08 

Surndard Deviation of Gain Scores qf ihe = 8.55 

Experimental Group 

Standard Deviation of Gain Scores of the = 6.27 

Control Group 

Siandard Error of Difference between Means' =212 

Degree of Freedom = 48_ 

Calculated Value of 't' = 6,99 

From the table: 

Value of ‘t’ at .05 level for 48 df — 2.017 

Value of T’ at .01 level for 48 df “ 2.696 
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The value of 'T calculated fmm Uicdaia is more than the tabulated values 
of ’t‘. 2.017 and 2.96 at .05 and .01 levels, respectively. Thus it can be inferred 
UuM the difference beween the gain scores of the Experimental and Control 
Groups are highly significam 

There was a signiricam difference on the pcrforioance oi the studenu by 
teaching through the Tradiiicmul Method and Programmed Instructiohs. Hence 
the rtjwarch hypothesis was retained. 

Rnmmcs 

The chief findings of ihc study arc a.s follows: 

1. Teaching and learning through Programmed In.siruciion can definitely 
help the students and teachers. 

2. From the micrpretaiion of the data collected, it can be .scfcly inferred 
that the students receiving Programmed Instructional Material did bciicr 
in post-test a.s compared to the other group. 

3. Programmed Instructional Material worked cffcciivcly as a remedial 
tool. 

4. Programmed Instructional Material not only hcip.s the .students to learn 
better but also help the teacher to know how the students learn belter 
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Differential Personality Profiles and Socio-economic Status of 
the Traditional and Distance Learners 


O^r) G.S. Naval 
(Dr) Shanti Naval 

Faculty of Education, Kumaun University, 

Almora (UP) 

T he on-campus instructional programmes have not been made meaningful. 

useful and allracUve. Consequently, the on-campus learning cultures have 
lost their attraction and holding power. There are so many drawbacks in our 
old traditional system of education which is unable to cope with the rapidly 
changing social needs, values, aspirations, expectations and increasing 
population. There is a specific social demand which pressurised our educational 
thinkers, planners and administrators to introduce the distance mode of education 
by Indian educational structure. To cope with and accommodate, the changing 
and modernizing phenomenon, distance education has been recognised as an 
effective alternative educational system. 

The present Investigation is primarily focussed on the personality factors 
of secondary iradiu’onal learners and distance learners, Personality plays a 
vital role in determining the individual’s adjustment in life, and it is on the 
personalities developed in our educational institutions that national progress 
and prosperity depends. Education as a significant instrument of desirable 
social change and advancement, tries to impart those desirable characteristics 
in the personalities of learners which can facilitate the all-round development 
of a nation. Besides, the personal character of the citizens of a particular nation 
not only determines the general ethos of its society, but it influences the 
attitudes of the individuals with regard to the process of development and 
modernization itself. It cannot be expected that a society composed of individuals 
with poorly developed personalities will be able to maintain the progressive 
trends. At one or the other stage, the progressive tendencies in such societies 
will be hampered through their interaction with the tradition bound, ou^oded 
individual factors. Thus, the development of appropriate personalioes m different 
modes of educational institutions is of paramount importance and should be 
appropriately taken care of. The significance of personality is not confined to 
sphere of national progress only. It is important for an individual s life, his/ 
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her famiiy, rrt school and mieiy. To know ahoui one’s personality is one of 
the mott imf^ftent tasks of the cdocaiionisls and psychologisut. It provides 
positive fecdfaick and opens the door of sc)f-rcaIi?.ation-a.hd scIMeaming which 
IS the key to ^cleraiiog individual's progress. 

Keeping in mind the significance of the personality in various walks of 
human life, it become very important and desirable to study scientifically the 
perscmaliiy trails of specific groups. Besides the theoretical and societal 
significance' the present investigation is significant from the view point of 
applied angle also. 

OamenvEs 

The following were the objectives of the present invesligaiion: 

1. To study the psychoiogtcai characteristics (16 of the oadiUonal 
and disumce learners in a comparaiivc style. 

% To study the socio-economic status of the traditional and distance 
learners in a comparative style. 

Desionotthb Study 

Sampling 

In the present investigation the traditional learners and distance learners 
of Classes XI and XU in the 1989 academic session of the Kumaun Region 
constituted the sample population. A stratified random sample of educational 
institutions was drawn from the totality of such intermediate colleges of the 
Kumaun Region. Then the distance learners were recorded from the office 
records of the Disuricl Inspeemr of Schools of Almpra, Nainiutl and Pithoragaih 
and 200 learners were randonTly selected. The entire sampling design was as 
under 
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Tools 

Few ihe puipose of invesligaUng ihe personality characlenstics and socio¬ 
economic stems of the traditional and distance learners the research tools that 
were deployed Included: 

1. Scxrio-Economtc Status Scale (Runil and Urban): The SESS Rural and 
Urban developed and standardized on Indian population by S,P, 
Kulshreshtha were used. 

2. 16 Personality Factor; The 16 pf prepared and standardized for Indian 
population by S.D. Kapoor was used. The description of these 16 pf 
is given as below: 


TlUe UMl Symbol for DciIkiiiIIob of the 1( PenoiulUy Factors 


Symbol 

Low Sttn Score (]-3j 


High Sten Scon (8-10) 

A 

RcterveS 

VS 

Ouigolng 

B 

Leu Inielligeni 

vs 

More Inielligcm 

C 

Atfectod by Feeltngs 

vs 

Emoiiontlly Stable 

E 

Mild 

vs 

Aggressive 

F 

Sober 

vs 

Hippy-gd-lucky 

0 

Oiiiegird Rulei 

vs 

Moralistic 

11 

Shy 

vs 

Venturesome 

I 

Tough Mirtded 

vs 

Tender Mmdcd 

L 

Truiting 

VI 

Suspicious 

M 

Pruti^l 

VI 

bnagmalive 

N 

Forthright 

VI 

Shrewd 

0 

Secure 

VI 

Insecure 

Qt 

ConiervMive 

VI 

Experimeniing 

Q2 

Group Dependeai 

VS 

Seif-sufficient 

Q3 

Socially Careleji 

VI 

Socially Precise 

Q4 

Unfnuireiecr 

vs 

Fiuilraied 


Technique of Data CoiuEcnoN 

Data were collected from six randomly selected traditional schools and six 
disiancc-cum-correspondcncc schools of the Kumaun region. A total of lOO 
traditional learners and 100 distance learners were selected with the help of 
administrators, teachers and ministerial staff and administered the 16 pf and 

SOS scales. 

Data Analysis 

In order to examine the difference between the personality factors of the 
traditional and distance learners, T' test of significance of difference between 
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mtsau ww cmplnytd. Means and sns of the stett scores of ihe iwo groups, i.e, 
iTMltticmal ami disiance k-amera. on different penamalny facio« were computed 
and comprwl. ftr «udying the socHr-cconomic status of dw traditional and 
dl$iMce teatner* the chi-sqtmre test was used. 

Rbswuts At® D»n»ow 

# 

Table 1 «fews the mean scores of various pensonality factors of the 
n^ficctiva mean bdwviour of 100 tradiutmal l-wnens and KXl distance learners. 


T«i.» 1 

iViMoxIity 

tUdiuwrt 

Outiincc 

y 

Irsvel of 
SiicniricMce 


M 


M 

517 



A 

S,H 

1 87 

601 

1 76 

1» 

01 

B 

3 5J 

17U 

5 53 

1 *3 

008 

NS 

C 

fi2a 

175 

5 18 

IKI 

4 16 

01 

B 

S.TJ 

l,7i 

517 

1 86 

245 

QS 

P 

e49 

im 

5U 

1 79 

5 is 

01 

0 

j.4a 

14M 

456 

1 82 

3,43 

01 

H 

J.C2 

195 

56* 

1 84 

2 49 

05 

1 

5a7 

179 

625 

203 

2.19 

03 

L 

s.ia 

na 

591 

2,01 

276 

.01 

M 

s-n 

197 

6.10 

204 

2.44 

.05 

N 

s.oa 

189 

4 14 

1 87 

3 32 

01 

0 

4.69 

184 

536 

191 

3.29 

.01 

Qi 

4.97 

1.89 

601 

1 96 

3.68 

.01 

Q2 

5.43 

i.n 

628 

1.90 

3.14 

.01 

Q3 

5.14 

1.69 

5 69 

205 

208 

.05 

Q9 

6.23 

1.72 

S.4S 

20) 

2 95 

.01 , 


The data presented in Table I reveal that the personality factors which 
were found siatisiically significant at ,01 level of significance were reserved 
vs outgoing, affwied by feelings vs cmoiionally stable, sober vs happy-go- 
lucky, disregard rules v» iwomllato, irusUng vs suspicious, forihright vs shrewd, 
placid vs apprehensive, coitseMiiivo vs expcrimenuni, group dependent vs 
self-sufficient and relaxed vs tensed. All these significant variations give 
evidence that the distance learners were found comparatively more outgoing, 
affected by feelings, sober, disregard rules, suspicious, forthright, experimeniing, 
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sclf'Sufficieni and unftnstraujd ihan ihc traditional learners. In another five 
personality factors, namely, mild vs aggressive, shy vs venturesome, tough- 
minded vs icndcr-minded, practical vs imaginative and careless of social rules 
vs socially precLsc, both the groups differed significantly at .05 level. It indicates 
that the distance leamci^ were compartively more humble, venturesome, tender- 
minded, more imagmaiive and more socially precise than the traditional learners. 
In the less intelligenl vs more intelligent personality dimensions, both the 
groups were found more or leas similar in their level. These psychological 
differences between the traditional and distance learners clearly reflect our 
attention towards the ineffectiveness, unattractiveness and unability (to copy 
with the various problems) of our traditional system of education. In such a 
situation one of the most important remedies is to enrich the off-campus 
learning culture. 


T\bu 2 

X' Between .9ES afTauil TredlUonaJ end Dlsience Learners 


l.c<imer« 

High SES 

Average SES 

Uw SES 

Total 

Traditicmnl 


49 (54) 


100 

Ditumce 


59 (54) 


100 


X>= 10.70 S, dr»2 

A glance at Table 2 reveals that a strong association seems to be exisung 
between the socio-economic status of the traditional and distance learners 
(x’» 10.70, p= .01). The association was found statistically significant beyond 
one per cent of confidence level. 

It is clear from the data presented in Table 2 that a high majority of the 
traditional learners were found from the low socio-economic status groups. In 
the case of distance learners majority of the sample was observed from the 
high socio-economic status and average socio-economic status groups. This 
finding of the present investigation diverts our attention towards the lach of 
information and social awareness towards the distance mode of education. Our 
low SES and average SES people do not have any knowledge about the distance 
mode of education, whereas the distance mode of education is more economical 
than the traditional system of education (Reddy. 1987). So it becomes our 
basic duly to provide reliable information, various characteristics and merits of 
the distance mode of education to oua citizens. 
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Jean Piaget 


Jean Piaget — With Love and Understanding 
RValdya, Oxford and IB H Publishing Co. Pvi, Lid, New Delhi, 1991, 
xxviii + 453, Rs 40.00 


J EAN PIAGET (1896-1980), a Swiss Psychologist, is an inexhaustible source 
of ideas. His published work comprises about 50 books and several hundred 
research papei;s and articles. Many publications have appeared on him. Piaget 
has been characterised as *'a Zoologist by (raining, an Epistelmologist by 
vocation and a Logician by method'^ He is chiefly interested in the theoretical 
and expeiimenial investigations of the qualitative changes in the cognitive 
siurciure occurring in the course of development and in their description in 
maihemalicO'logical terms. He has worked on problems like perception, 
causality, language, moral judgement, object, space, number, time, quantity, 
motion, speed, geometry, logic and genetic epistemology. He believed that 
children's questions and highly yaried interpretations of (heir comments go a 
long way in providing a fruitful line of inquiry or a key to research in 
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bttelfccBail tfevelf^MonL The observation of children‘s ^ntarteous and eMciied 
bfthaviwir pived the way for his early foundation of cognitive develi^MneiU 
Mid ^bolic ihcHight, Pmgci visualised with necessary experimental work, 
how tinivcml child go« alxwi in the business of construcUng his own house 
of knowledge. 

The Ptageilan world rotates In its entirety on the axis of genetic 
cpis*e«mology. Epistemology tdms at investipUng those conditions which lead 
lo tlw p(»8iWe development of knowledge. It becomes genetic epistemology 
when it go« tack to the root causes of knowledge at the point of Its origination 
using die method of verificadon. He has emphasised that constructivism is the 
only possible episf.mology where knowledge at a higher level evolves from 
that of a lower level. Psychological development is similar to biological 
epigenesis. It implies that there is a causal sequence of cvenu which is 
characterised by diffeientiaiion, complexity and origination. Piaget’s theory 
embitacs both empcricism and rationalism, hi.s approach is entirely a synthesis 
which is called genetic epistemology, However, his contribution is more lo the 
raohodological aspects of genetic epistemology rather than to its contents. 

. Beginning in about 1960. a theory of development of intellectual 
competence was formulated. It postulated that in the course of development, 
A chUd’s thought undergoes a series of fundamental changes such that the later 
ways of thinking are dependent on, yet qualitatively dustinct from, the earlier 
ones and always move in the ditcciicKV of greater logical consistency. In the 
final version of the theory, development was viewed not as a linear progression 
through the siagcs but as a spiral in which he difTcrentjated forms and contents 
at one level that are reworked, restructured, iniegniied or synthesised at a 
higher level of spiral, His two concepts in the psychology of Inicllcciual 
devfclopmeni, viz. functional invariants and structures stand out prominently. 
He* has stressed two methods; histo-critical and psycho-genciic in his 
, investiptfons, The author writes that reasoning by logic and setting up 
hypotheses by deduction became the distinctive feature of his apprwch. 

Within the framework of genetic ^isiemology, Jean Piaget describes the 
intellectual behaviour, from the development point of view, from birth to 
adolescence in four stages: Sensory-motor stage (10-2 years); Pre-operaiional 
stage (2-5 years); Concrete suigc (5-11 years) and Formal stage (11-16 years)! 
The fifth smge covering the period (15-20 years) is also hypoihtaiwl which 
relates to Individual differences and career commitments. These stages are 
further divided into sub-stages. The foundation of the pracucai knowMge or 
pre-verbal learning is laid during the sensory-motor period. During the secemd 
stage the thinking is transduciive and self-centred. At the third stage, it is 
tominated by ihe'reallly on the content of the siuiaiion. At the formal stage. 
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Ihe adolescent pupil lives in the world of possibilities and ideas. He is now in 
a position to set up all sorts of hypotheses and test each of them experimenully. 
He is able to pick up the various elements of the scientific method. 

Piaget’s work has evoked mixed reactions. Some critics regard his grouping 
and INRC structure of formal thought inelastic and trivial. There is some 
confusion between propositional logic and class logic as well as propositional 
logic and propositional funcdonal logic. Piaget’s tasks were cnticsed because 
they are too verbal in character. There is a significant loss of information when 
the tasks are administered in groups. Piaget also ignored the problem of the 
study of individual differences in his life lime. Vaidya writes that the very 
language of Piaget as well as of tests is deceptive. There is a need to establish 
equivalence among various tasks empirically. 

Vaidya has taken stock of some psychomeinc researches based on Piaget’s 
model in English-speaking countries. In an investigation in 1964 on problem 
solving in Physics among adolescents in Central London, he extracted four 
factors; attainment, practical, interest in things and adjusimeni. In another 
study, Vaidya (1975) investigated the growth of logical thinking during 
adolescence. The tasks comprised 17 problems, each inhering a continuous 
Chain of reasoning. Some other variables were also studied. The factors extracted 
included schematic general intelligence, problem orientation, sensing problem, 
symbolization, testing hypothesis, using constant differences, aspect character, 
seeing the problem as a whole and intelligence. Based on his researches, 
Vaidya has suggested the steps in problem solving and logical thinking; 
appearance, disappearance, and reappearance of the problem situation; vague 
understanding and classification of the problematic situation; blunt formulation 
of the problem; trial and error attacks; proposing hypotheses: screening 
hypotheses and selecting testable hypotheses; testing hypotheses through control 
experiments; obtaining relevant hypotheses—malhematizing insight into the 
nature of proof; exploring further varied experimental material as well as 
varied method of attack; final solution, application, and repetition of the cycle 
in the face of unknown difficulties (p. 253) 

Vaidya found that pupils commit a large number of errors while engaged 
in problem solving, The mean performance of the pupils rose up, fell down and 
went up with age again, The subjects after attaining maximum growth in 
respect of a particular process undergo a dccline,Tt is termed as Hump Effect 
Some hypotheses for research have been suggested, 

Piaget writes that the principal goal of education (s to create men who are 
capable of doing new things. Moreover, to form minds which can be critical 
and can verify. Howard E, Gruber and J. Jackques Vanechc (1977) suggested 
models of teaching which arose out of Piaget’s theory, Probably in the absence 
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of hls wxk. ww would hav^e Heard IRite of ihe Science Curriculum Improvement 
P^Ject in ii«j USA and the NufTicId Scwncc Projects fw youngsters as well as 

iHe 5/13 science project in the UK. Vaidya writes that our schools ought lo act 

as cenirw of inquiry and social change. Teachers have to release the cafMttities 
of the pupils by a wrieii of appropriate exposure to a wide range of 
envinonraental exp^mec. Backed by his experience « a researcher and tewho-, 
be hsB suggested some principles of teaching (p. 336} which can be considered 
for implctncniation. 

Vaidya has suggested ^>me problems for invcsiigaUons, via. to study the 
Piagetian thought right from early childhood to laic adolescent siagc^ keeping 
in view the stausiicai assumptions; a study to .simplify the picture which 
ccHisoIidalcs numerous findings of several workers; factor-wise using diverse 
study samples, tasks and tests; varied ways of scoring data and other variables; 
to explore the possibility of fifth stage to appear on the scene; research on 
spontaneous ideas about abstract concepts held by school-going and non-school- 
going pupils; to determine if the factorial structure of thought, sex-wise, is the 
same or different on Piagetian tasks presented individually as well as in groups; 
to develop a mathematical model of school learning comjaising three orthogonal 
axes: stages of thought methodologies of leaching and personality traits of 
pupils; to synthesise the work of fJP, Guilford and Jean Fiagcb the appearance 
Of Spearman's ‘g* while interconnciciJni the i^ycho-mairic and developmental 
view of intelligence; and how does Indian philosophy see die Piagetian 
problcmaiiquc. 

In sum, Professor Narendra Vaidya has done a yeoman's job in interpreting 
Jean Piaget, and so deserves the grauiude of ihe reader. The book will be of 
interest to icachcra and students of psychology and education and others in ihe 
dcvclopmeni of scicniific thought and method. Probably it would be worthwhile 
to link the work of Jean Piaget with that of Kurt Lewie when one uilks about 
the interaction bciwcon individual and his environment. The book has been 
subsidied by the National Book Trust and is moderately priced. 


P.C. Bansal 
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Elementary School Teacher 


The Elementary School Teacher — A Profile 
J.C. Goyal and R.K.Chopra. NCERT, New Delhi 1990, pp. 85. 


T oday, besides imparting instruction in the classroom, the teacher's role in 
relation to the students, school, colleagues, parents and society is gaining 
new dimensions. Also for attaining excellence in education, effective, competent 
and efficient teachers are required. The performance of a teacher on the job 
is the result of interaction between a number of factors relating to his/her 
professional, sociological and psychological background. The present study, 
conducted by the investigators in the Department of Teacher Education, Special 
Education and Extension Services, NCERT, aims at sketching a profile of an 
elementary school teacher working in rural and urban areas of educauonally 
backward and advanced states. It also aims at finding out differences, if any, 
in the status of male and female teachers in the context of location of such 
elemenuiry schools. 

The study consists of four chapters, The first chapter describes the need 
of the study, its objectives, hypothesis and delimitations, It also gives an 
overview of researches conducted on the various aspects of the profile of a 
teacher. The second chapter outlines the design and strategy used in conducting 
the study. It includes method of selection of the sample, selection and description 
of tools, collection, tabulation and scoring of data, and statistical techniques 
employed for their analysis and interpretation. Chapter 3 contains profiles of 
teachers regarding their general and professional background, socio-economic 
status, job satisfaction, nine personality variables and attitude towards the 
teaching profession based on the data collected from a sample of 450 elementary 
school teachers (223 of rural areas and Q27 of urban areas) of 177 schools of 
four randomly selected states—two educationally backward (Bihar and M.P.) 
and two educationally advanced (Haryana and Tamilnadu) states and analysed 
with the help of percentages and t-tests running into 36 tables. The study 
clearly brings out points of similarities and differences in the profiles of the 
teachers. It highlights that the teachers in rural and urban areas have some 
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eMimn ctnwimsiia in respect of their aiutud* towards the twcMng 
pitete, ttieiK of ^ SBtiifaakm, ias aitd overaJi perioRahiy trails. However, 

t fcMie Bumbcf of etoncoutry school imhera in rural areas are comparatively 

Im qualifted. tiw more wwlsload. rweive teis itKcntives and mwe dis- 

faKcniives, receive awe in-wvke edwaiiwi, spend a Iks amount of mcmey 

Mt iPttdini maiKW, arc more in ecormmic dcU, have tnorc membership of 

profes«mal wfanlwoos and less of social tttd cultural organisatiMs, have 

tesw wvpaihy and titv^raanding of their colleagues' fecUnp, are less introvert 

and have Iw need achievement tendewy but more self-confidence and 
dontlnaai^ tenclkncy than their urban counKiprtst. Similarly, eiememruy tewdms 
in advanced and b^kward states show similarity with regard to their altitude 
towards ibe teaching profession atvd sociOHeconomic status. More teachers in 
backward states bekmg to scfix, are l«s qualified, have more workitmd, receive 
more li»»tive$ and Im dis-incenUves, have te opportunities for In-service 
education, have mote membership of social and culiura! organisations and 
of profesidonal organisations, have less job satisfaction, arc Iks ego idealist 
and have less need achievenvent tendency but mtme pessimistic tendency and 
negatively oriented personality than their eoumerparts in advanced states. 

The last chapter gives a summary of the research study, its findinp and 
cratciustons arrived at. It also very vividly brinp out implications of the study. 
for State Ooventraenw and Central Govemtnimi as well as other educational 
agencies concerned with education. 

To sum up, IhLs small study running into 85 pages, is .self-consistent and 
has been cwtducied and nsported in a methodical and systematic manner. It 
clearly'Mtgs mt points of commonality and difrercnces in the aiauts of 
elementary ceaclters working in nrral and urban areas of educationally b^kward 
and advanced slates. The style is simple and narration effective. The Mudy, 
however, needs replication on a Irger sample of siaiKt and each state should 
haw representation of more than we district as is done in the present study. 
Studtes relating to other presage variables and institutional variables need to 
be conducioi because a study of (his kind has impltcauons for educational 
planners and administrators and centnd and slate governments. 

N. SABnARWAL 
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